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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE second edition of the World was puhlisUed in 
Six Volumes ; to each of which was prefixed a Dedica- 
tion. In all siibsequent editions it was republished in 
four; 4md -three cfthe Dtdicoiiom prefixed to the last 
Volume, They are here reprinted together, as hath 
been done with the Tutler^ Spectator, and Guar dim ^ 
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I. TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

PHILIP EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 

MY LORD, 

That I presume to dedicate the first volume of 
The World to Your Lordship, will I hope be for- 
given me. It is not enough that I can flatter my* 
self with having been frequently honoured with 
your correspondence ; I would insinuate it to the 
public, that under the sanction of your Lordship's 
name, I may hope for a more favourable reception 
from my readers. 

if it should be expected upon this occasion, that 
I should point out which papers are your Lordship's, 
and which my own, 1 must beg to be excused ; for 
while, like the Cuckoo in the fable, I am mixing 
my note with the Nightingale's, I cannot resist the 
vanity of crying out, Hotv sueeily we Birds sing / 



X ORIGINAL DEDICATIONS TO 

If I knew of any great or amiable qualification 
that your Lordship did not really possess, I would 
(according to the usual custom of dedications) be- 
stow it freely : but till I am otherwise instructed, I 
shall rest satisfied with paying my most grateful ac- 
knowledgments to your iordship, and with sub- 
scribing myself; 

Your LoRDSHip'si 

Obliged, arid 

Most Obedient Senant, 

Ada^i Fitz-Auam, 
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II. TO THE HONOUR A BLE 

HORACE WALPOLE, Esq. 

SIR, 

I TAKE the liberty of prefixing your name to a 
\olaiiie of the World, as it gives me an oppor- 
tunity, not only of making you my acknowledgments 
for the essays you have honoured Ma with, but also 
of informing the public to whom I have been 
obliged. 

That you may read this slddre^s vc^ith out a bloffb, ' 
it shall hav6 do flattery in it. To confess the truth, 
I mean to eomplimem myself; At^d I krtow not hCW 
to do it motfe effectually, than by thus signifying to 
my readers, that in the conduct of this iicork, I hattf 
not been thought unworthy of your correspond- 
ence. / dm, SIR, 

Your fudsl obedient, humhle sertant, 

Adam Fitz-Adam. 



III. to 
ftlCHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE, Esq. 

As yad h*v« bc^n srt paftia! t6 th^se Pftpcrsf, as fo 
think them in Fome degree serviceable to MoraKty* 
or at least to those inferior duties of Kft, which tfie 
French call Us petites fturrales; and as -you have 
shewn th€ sincerity of this opinion, by the support 
you have given to them, I be^ leave to prefix your 
ndfBe to this third volume, and to subscribe myself^ 

SIR, 

Your obliged^ and most fait1\fid 

humble servant, 

Adam. 'EiTz-k\>K'HL% 
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IV. TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE EARL OF CORKE. 

MV LORD, 

It is usual in churches, when an organ, an altar- 
piece, or some other valuable ornament, is given by 
the bounty of any particular person, to set forth in 
very conspicuous characters the name of the bene- 
factor. In imitation of this custom, I take the li- 
berty of prefixing your Lordship's name to a volume 
of the World, that I may signiry to the public by 
whose bounty it has been ornamented. 

But your Lordship is not the only one of your fa- 
mily to whom the World has been indebted ; and 
it is with great pleasure that I embrace this occa- 
sion of making my acknowledgments to the Earl 
OF CoRKE, as it gives me an opportunity at the 
same time of confessing my obligations to Mr. 
Boyle. 

I will not ofTend your Lordship with the commor 
flattery of dedications, having always observed tha 
praise is least pleasing, where it is most due : a cor 
ftiideration that obliges me to add no more, ths 
that I am, 

MY lord. 
Your LORDSHIP '5 obliged, 
most humble, 

and most obedient servant, 
AoAM Fitz-Ad 
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V. TO 

SOAME JENYNS, Esq. 

One of the Lords Commissioners for Trade 

and Plantations. 

To promote the circulation of tlicsc small volumes, 
by limitinfi^ their number to no more than six> it was 
thought adViseable to pot a stop to the paper of the 
World, at a time when the demand for it greatly 
exceeded my expectation, ai>d while it was the only 
fashionable vehicle, in which men of rank and ge« 
nius chose to convey their sentiments to the public. 
To extend this circulation (for I confess myself a 
self-interested person] I have separately addressed 
the first five volumes to those of my correspondent!; 
whose pieces are the most numerous, and whose 
names and character^ do me the greatest honour. 
It will not therefore, I hope, displease you, if among 
these fiivonrite niin^es you happen to discover your 
own ; it being impossible for me to say any thing 
more to the advantage of this workj than that n^an^* 
of the essays in it were written by Mr. Jenyhs. 

J^am Sir, 

Your ntost obliged 
Ofnd most obedient 

You xmi h 
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VI. To Mr. MOORE. 



DEAR Slk^ 

In the list of those whom I am proud to call imy 
assistants in this work, and to the pFincipal of whom, 
as far as they are come to my knowledge, I have 
dedicated the ibrrafer volumes of it, to have omitted 
you, my best and sincerest friend, would have been 
strange aAd unpardonable. It would have been 
iftrange, as you are sdnsib^e how high a regard I 
have always paid to whatever came from your 
band ; and unpardonable, as I am convinced you 
never sat down to write me a paper but from mo- 
tives of pure love and aflTectidn. It is true, and I 
tfcorn to natter even in a dedication, I have not al- 
ways regarded your papers with that degree of ad- 
ifiiration which some other of my correspondents 
commanded from me ; yet so partial have I been to 
your talents and abilities, that you must own I have 
never, through the whole course of the work, refused 
any one of your lucubrations : insomuch that I 
greiatly fear my readers may now-and-then have 
reason to reproach me with having suffered my 
frieo^s^ip to blind my judgment. 

Biif l^f Malice and Envy say their pleasure, I 
shall always acknowledge with gratitude the favour 
of your assistance in the long contention f have had 
with the vices and follies ofthe Vi'hrld ; and that it 
\v'as frequently o^ing to yOur ironical smile, that I 
have been enabled to riise the laugh of raillery in 
favour of virtue and good manners. I confess in- 
deed, and you will not be angry that to yourself I 
avow it^ th^ immortality I have reason to hope for. 
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arises from the conjunction of many higher names 
than yoursj which 1 have had the honour to associate 
"with me in this favoured undertaking. And here I 
feel my vanity struggling to get loose^ and indulge 
itself in the pleasing theme. The name of Pnz- 
Ada^m shall be carried doven to latest posterity with 
those of Lis age^ the most admired for their genius, 
their learning, their wit and humour. But I check 
myself. — I dare not engage in the task of saying 
what ought to be said on this oc<^asion, and there* 
fore beg leave to hide my inability in silence. 

You will pardon^ sir, this short digression^ though 
not made in your favour ; and be assured j notwith- 
standing all Ihave said^and whatevever I may think 
of you as a writer^ as a man I bear you a true affec* 
tion> tak6 a very interested part in all your con- 
cernsj and should you ever meet with that reward 
from the public* which I think your merits have 
long deserved, I hope yon are satisfied that no one 
will more truly rejoice in your good fortune than, 

DEAR SIB, 

Your most affectionate friend, 

and j^umble servant, 
Adam Fit«-Adam» 
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HISTORICAI, AND BIOGBAPHICAL 

PREFACE 

TO 

TH^ WORLD. 

rHE work, on the historj of which we now 
enter, differs frpm all its predecessors in its 
»eral style, ubA la the interest it creat^es, ai- 
eough the tendency may nkimately be the 
me. We hav^ here no philosophy of morals, 

> iBidi^^iit censure of the grosser vices, no 
itical disquiakiens i and, in generd, scarcdy 
ly thing serioiis. irony is the predominant 
atttre ; a figure ef rhetoric, and an expression 
\ contempt, which x^quires debcacy m order 
\ be suceessful, and pure intention in order to 
e safe* It does notappear, however, in itself 

> be more dangerous than any other species 
f wk; and, in chis country at le#st, if we ex- 
ept the political poets, ihere lare few instances 
r vecy flagrant abuse. As employed in this 
iper, it is empbjred Hot «urpoees^ to -execute 
md^ in the ppmion of toe writers, other* 
kethofis had been tried without success. The 
athors of the Wobib adS^cjbtd to connder the 
>llies of their da^ as btaieath their serious np^ 
tee, and ti^efpre tried whi^ goQ^ "lipd^X W 

h $' 
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clone Iby turning them into ridicule, under ihc 
mask of defence or apology ; and thus ingeni- 
ously demonstrated that every defence of what 
is in itself absurd and wrong must either par- 
take of the ridiculous, or be intolerable, and 
repugnant to common sense and reason. With 
such intentions, notwitlistunding their apparent 
good-humour, they may perl>ai)s; in the appre- 
hension of many readers, appear more severe 
censors of the foibles of theage than any who 
have gone before them. 

TIk* eloign, as. professed in the first paper, 
was to ridicule with novelty, and good-humour 
the fashipns, foibles, vices, and absurdities of 
that part of the human species which calls itself 
THE world; and this the principal writenrs 
were enabled to execute with facility, from the 
knowledgjg incident to their rank in life, the 
elevated jjphere in which they moved, their 
intercourse with a part of society not easily 
accessible to authors in general, and the good 
sense which prevented them from being blinded 
ty the glare, or enslaved by the authority of 
iiasbion. 

But although the continued use of irony 
iliay not be dangerous, they appear to have 
experienced that it is often liable to miscon- 
struction« One of the most ingenious contri- 
butors*, who took a very lively interest in the 
success of the work, has delivered his opinion 
on this subject with shrewdness and candour. As 

* BipBAtiDOwsN CA»iB]iii>Gi'» Esq. who 6'k^ wliile thf 
^rst edkica of this vrork wAa \sv vii^ i^iws. 
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an excuse for not haying given a serious turn- 
to the generality of these Essays, he observes, 
that papers of pleasantry, enforcing some lesser 
duty, or reprenending some feshionable folh%' 
will be of more real use, than the finest writ- 
ing, or the most virtuous moral, which few^ 
or none will be at pains to read thrmigh ; and 
he adds, most probably with a view to the 
AxHTKNTUitER aud Rambi^er, that the de- 
mand for moral Essays, ^^ of which many 
excellent ODe» have been produced, had of 
late fallen very short of their acknowledged 
merit.** 

But, after contending more amply for tfaei 

£lan adopted in these papers, he candidly aU 
iwB, that there is a danger lest the habit of 
levity should tend to the admission of any' tiling 
contrary to the design of such a work. In 
writings of humour, figures are sometimes used 
of so delicate a nature, that it shall often han« 
pen that some people will see things in a ai- 
rect contrary sense to what the autnor and the 
majority of readers understand them. To such 
the most innocent irony may appear irreligion 
or wickedness. But in the misapprehension of 
this figure, it is not always the reader that is to 
blame. A great deal of irony may seem very 
clear to the wTiter, which may not be so pro-" , 
perly managed as to be safely trusted to ttic 
various capacities and apprehensions of all sorts 
of readers. In such cases, the conductor of a 
paper will be liable to various kinds of censure^ 
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t^ougbj in reality^ nothing can be proved 
against him but want of judgmeot*. 

The jystioe o( the latter pari of these xemarkg 
will appear very pbyiojus to those who have ever 
beeii enga^4 in periodical writing ; tad who^ 
in addressing their inferiors, ar^e spnuetinikes ap£ 
to forget that they are their inferiors ; and^ la 
chastising fplly, do not idways foresee the possir 
bility th^tt tb^Y may be re^ by the foolish. Ym 
tlie above ajpologyy if it wias so meaol:, for a porit- 
odicid paper entire/j^ ironical^i wiU Dot perhapi 
be thop^t.sufiigienty whm we cgxisider that it 
was a wide departure from the custom of iti 
predeicessarsi wbipb were Mpdels not ojily of 
ei^pelleape, ^but pf su9cess with the puUic 
V)jLriety>i in this species lof writing, had \)Gm 
foimd by Jong ^jKperienoe to. he (the chief daiia 
oq popi^kur atten^on ; and, perhaps, in the opii- 
]|i9n of ft very considerably and valuable part 
of xaankind, it is not the most pleasizig chame'- 
ter we can give, when we say of an audior that 
he h -never serioua. The progress of a paper 
Ube this, ^ukl resemble that of the huBQon 
mm^if-rit s)ip«id have its iiijies of reflection aa 
VeU 93 of ridicule, since there are follies which 
Oji^ffht toejiiiciie indignation as wdl as laughter. 

%Vi^ liespeot to \vbat is aaid of ^^ the deniand 
for faQVsi. essays falling off,'' the precise fact 
cannot now be ascertajned. But the allusion, 
I conceive, was m^xie to tlie publication of them 
in single sheets ; for the Rambler, which v.as 
m)t^ remarkable than any other paper for mu<* 

• l?o. 10%. 
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formity of serious discussion, ^as at least as 
successful in volumes as any of its contempo- 
xariesy except the Adventurer; and tlic 
greater popularity of the Adventurer may be 
fairly attributed to it* variety, to the seria 
m%;xta jocis, which seems the natural order, but 
which is wanting in the World. The latter, 
indeed, contains a few serious papers, but they 
are of very inferior merit, and contribute no- 
thing to the literary character of the work, 
which rests entirely on its fund of ridicule. 
This, although it renders it less useful to the 
young and illiterate, will yet recommend it 
to those who understand the full force of irony^ 
which, it must be confessed, has seldom been 
employed with more taste, delicacy or elegance. 
The double dissimulation, or dissembling of 
dissimulation, necessary in this species of ridi* 
cule is admirably preserved, while the disguise 
is always of sufficient thinness to discover the 
real purpose. 

The World was projected by Mr. Edward 
MooKR, in conjunction with Mr. Robert 
DoDSLEY, who fitted upon the name ; and, by 
defraying the expence, and rewardii^ Mr, 
Moore, became, and for many years con- 
tinued to be, the sole proprietor of the work. 

Mr. Edward Moore «vas bom at Abingdon, 
in Berkshire, March 23, 1711-ia. He was the 
third son of the Rev. Thomas Moore, a dis- 
senring-minister of that place. On his father's 
deaths which happened when hq was only ten 
y^ars of age, his education was superinteudccl 
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by his uncle f the Rev. JouN Mooke, who kept 
an academy at Bridgevvaier^ and he was afiet* 
wards removed to the school of East Orchwd) 
in Dorsetshire*. 

He was originally br^ a line^-^raper wkh « 
Mr. GiBsojNf of tbat trade ia Londop, and 
when he left this master, he resided some years 
in Ireland, as factor to a Mr. Johnson, a mer* 
chant in London. On his return, he eiitered 
iiito partnership in the linen^trade with an 
Irisli gentleman; but the connexion not being 
very successful was soon dissolved, and about 
diisr time his attachment to study, and probaUjr 
9 consciousness that he had soise claim to iL- 
terary reputation, induced him to faecouEie aa 
author by profession. Like the majority of his 
contemporaries, he began with poetical attem^ti 
which gained him considerable fame, as ia 
verse he had a very hiippy and pleasing man- 
Aec His *^ Fables for the Female Sex," first 
published in 1744, seem, not only in the jfisee^ 
dom and ease of the vcrsiification, but also in 
the forcibleaess of the moral and poignancy of 
satire^, to approach nearer to ihe maoner of 
Gat, than any of the numerous imitations of 
that author, which have been attempted since 
the pubhcation of his Fables. In bis ** Trial 
** of Selim, the Persian,'^ wiiich was a compli- 
ment to Lord Lyttelton, he showed himself 
a perfect master of the most elegant kind of 

* These facts and dates were coBununlcated hy Mc- 
T0V1.MIN to Dn AMj>Eiuiox* 
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pafMgyricy that which is couched utider the 
&{Hpearance of accusation. 

Me wrote likewise for the stage; and here his 
fiucpeas has been generally considered as inferior 
to Wis merit. His Foundi.ing, a comedy, ap- 
peared in ^748, but was aecried from a fancied 
resemblance to the Conscious Lovers, to which^ 
however, the author of the Biooti{^iia Drama- 
tica is inclined to prcier it, as toe intricacy of 
the plot is much more natural, the characters 
of a more sprightly turn, and drawn in genera 
iroia higker Ki'e. His Gil Blas, also a come- 
dy, is considered, by the same author, as less 
deserving of critical approbation, yet it would 
be difficult to find more lively dialogue, or more 
of that bustle and life which keep up the at^ 
teiKtion of an audience in oui times. But the 
GAiic£dT£R, a tragedy, first acted ia 1753^ is 
entitled to the highest praise for its moral ten- 
dency^ as well as its dramatic excellence. }ts 
bekig written in prose was, indeed, an innova- 
tion to which some objected, and others thou^it 
the distress was too deep* Of late years, how- 
ever, it has been revived with the greatest sue-* 
cess, for which it is undoubtedly, in some mca^ 
sure, indebted to the unrivalled powers of Mrs, 
Sii^DONs, who has deepened the distress, with- 
out, it is to be feared, removing tbe cause. 

In a letter now before me to Dr, WartOxV, 
dated Feb. 17, 1753> the author gives the fol- 
lowing accouni of tne success of this play : — • 
" I wrote to you this day seVnight, with an 
account of tlile Gamester ^ the foarib nighty 
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I think I may say the tables are turned, for the 
play from that night has had a new chamcter : 
and it is at present as much the fashion to speak 
very highly of it in fashionable companies, as 
it was at first to condemn it I am just come 
from the theatre, and though it is the tenth 
nighty the house is as full as it can hold. But 
poor Garrick is ill, through too much fatigue; 
so that the play is to be mterrupted till he is 
recovered. I wish I could tell you that the 
profits of it have answered my expectations ; 
out I believe 400 pounds will be about the sum 
I shall clear by iu 

Mr. MooRB, May 17, 1750, married a lady 
of the name of Hamilton, daughter of Mr* 
Charlbs Hamilton, table-'decker to the 
princesses, who bad herself a poetical turn, and 
has been said to have assisted him in part of his 
writings. This lady, some time after her husband's 
death, obtained the place of neccssary^woman 
in the Queen's private apartments, and died 
a few years ago *. 

In 1756 he published his poetical and dra- 
matic works, by subscription, in an eiegant 
quarto volume, dedicated to the Duke of 

• 

* In 1749 she addressed some verses to a female friendi of 
wfiirh Mr. Moojie's uame, by a fmall change to More was (he 
burthen. The last stanza runs thus t 

" You will wonder, my girli who this dear otie cau be, 
Wliose merit can boast such a conquest o'er met 
His name you may guess, fur I u>ld it before. 
It begins with an M, but I dare not say More.*' 

The whole may be leef^ la t^ie Magaslnps of the ^e. 
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Newcastle, the brother of his early patron 
Mr. Pelh AM. Tlic subscribers were DUJiierous, 
and included many persons ol* the highest rank 
and most eminent talents, but he diu not long 
enjoy the advantages of their liberality. He 
died of an inflammation on his lungs, the con- 
sequence of a fever improperly treated, Feb. 
28^ 1757. lie left one son of the siune name, 
who had a place in die Salt OUice, but went 
afterwards into the naval service, and died at 
sea in 1 773. 

Mr.MooRE'sabiIitie8,bismodcst demeanour^ 
and inoffensive manners, and his moral con- 
duct, which is said to have been unexception- 
able, recommended him to the men of genius 
and leaniing of the age, and procured him tho 
patronage of Lord Lyttelton. Dr. John- 
son, after mentioning that Mr. Moore courted 
the ftivour of this nobleman by an a|)ologetical 

t)oem, called *' The Trial of Selim," adds, tliat 
lis Lordship paid him with *' kind words, \vliich, 
as is common, raised great hopes, that at last 
were disappointed." But this is not the whole 
truth.. Lord Lyttelton did for Moore what 
i'ew patrons have done for authors; he engaged 
his friends to assist him in the way which a man 
not wholly dependent would perhaps prefier. 
Mr. DoDsi-^Y stipulated to pay Moore three 
guineas for every paper of the World, which 
he shotild write, or might be sent for publica- 
tion, and was approved of. Lord Lyttelton, 
to render, this biirgain effectual, and an easy 
source of emolument to Moore, solicited the 
Vol. XXVI, c 
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assUitaftce of fuch men as are not often found 
willing to contribute the labours of the pen, 
men of high rank in the state, and men of fame 
and fashion, who ciheerfully undertook to sup- 
ply the paper, while jMooke reaped the emolu- 
ment, and perhaps for a time enjoyed the repu- 
tation of the whole. But when it came to be 
known, as the information would soon be cir- 
culated in whispers*, that such nfien as the 
Earls of Chesterfield, Bath, and Cork, 
Messrs.WALPOLE,CAMBRiDGE,and Jenyns, 
were leagued in a scheme of authorship to 
amuse the town, and that the World was " the 
bow of Ulysses, in which it was the fashion for 
men of rank and genius to try their strengthf,** 
we may easily suppose that it would excite the 
curiosity of the public in an uncommon de* 
gree. 

The first paper was published Jan. 24, 1753 ; 
it was consequently contemporary with the 
Adventurer, which began Nov. 7, 1752, but 
as the World was published only once a week, 
h outlived the Adventurer nearly two years, 
during which time it ran its course also with 
ilie; Connoisseur. It was on the same size 
and type, and at the same price with the 
Rambler and Ai^venturer, but the sale, 
in numbers, was superior to either. In No. 111, 

• Lord Orford speaks of two of Lord Chesterfield's paper* 
ixs bis Letters to Bentley, Works, vol. v. p. 544 ; and 1 am 
possessed of a copy of Iiord Chesterfield's papers, very splen* 
didiy bound in Morrocco, a present from his Lordship Co Dx 

t DVKCQMBX* 
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Lord Chesterfield states, that the number 
sold weekly was two thousand, which number, 
he adds, " exceeds tlie largest that was ever 
printed even of the Spectators." In No. 49, 
he hints that '* not above three thousand were 
sold." The sale was probably not regular, and 
would be greater on the days when rumour an- 
noiuiced his Lordsliip as the writer. The usual 
number printed was 2500, as stated in the above 
letter from Mr. Moore to Dr. Warton. 

Notwidistanding the able assistance of his 
right honourable friends, Mr. Moore wrote 
sixty-one of these papers, and the second letter 
in No. 130. In his hrst paper, he declines pre- 
fixing mottos, principally, '' because the follies 
he intends to treat of, and the characters he 
means to exhibit, are such as the Greeks and 
Romans were entirely unacquainted widi.*' 
But this excuse would have been as applicable 
to the Spectator as to the World : it is pro- 
bable he had not much intimacy with classical 
learning, and it is certain that die mottos wliich 
were sent were never rejected*. His style is 
easy and uuciffected, and ahvays appropriate to 
his subjects, which have great variety. If he 
had not more knowledge of the world than 
some of his predecessors, he could at least em- 
ploy it very agreeably. He had professed that 
the paper should contain novelty of ridiculei 

* Some time after this, ^rhcn )ie projected a Magazine) he 
told tlie Wartonsj in coniidence» that " he wanted a dull plod- 
ding fellow of one of the Universities* who- understood Latio 
and Greek.'' W(i9ll's Ufe <tf Warton. 
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and it must be allowed that he seldom betrays 
the servile copyist, when treating of those sub- 
jects which had been handled by others. The 
few narratives he gives are i)leasing and in- 
structive, particularly the descri[)tion of do- 
mestic happiness in No. 16, which in the origi- 
nal edition he had nearly spoiled by the intro- 
duction of so improbable a circumstance as a 
chariot. In Nos. 31 and 186, the almost lu- 
dicrous distresses of a credulous clergj^man, 
which remind us, in some degree, of Parson 
Adams, are related with chamcteristic simpli- 
city. The circumstance of the post-chaise 
xnight have been suggested by a similar story in 
^ Greville's Maxuns and Reflections/' pub- 
lished about this time. 

Moore excelled principally in assuming the 
serious manner for the purposes of ridicule, or 
of raising idle curiosity, as in No. 144; his 
irony, also, is admirably concealed, as in Nos. 
139 and 145 : the plot of the latter, if it may 
be so termed, is very artfully managed. How- 
ever trite his subject, he enlivens it by original 
turns of thought. Some of the papers are 
mere exercises of humour, which have no direct 
moral in view, and for this he in one place 
oftfers an apology, or at least acknowledges 
that he aimed at no higher purpole than enter- 
tainment. 

In the last paper, the conclusion of the work 
is made to depend on a fictitious accident 
which is supposed to have happened to the 
author, and occasioned his death. AA'lien the 
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papers \i'cre collected in volumes^ Mr. Moo&s 
superintended the publication, aod actually 
died while this last paper was in the press : a 
circumstance somewhat singular, \ri\en we look 
at the contents of it^ and which induces Us to 
wish thi\t death may be less frequently included 
among tlic topics of wit. 

It has been the general opinion, for the ho- 
nour of rank, tliat tlie papers written by men of 
that description in this work, are far superior to 
those of Moore, or of any of his assistants of 
" low degree." Whatever may be in tliis, it 
cannot be denied, that the first in point of ge- 
nius, taste, and elegance, are those we owe 19 
the pea of 

Philip Dokmcs Stanhope, Eakl f^r 
CHESTERFiEtD, a Qaine so well known tli^t it 
is unnecessary in tliis place iq detail the cir- 
cumstances of his long ajad activie life. A laujdar- 
ble spirijt o^' ambition led him early po ^uitirM^ 
talents that were calculated to adorn society, 
^nd give dignity to the highest stations. ThiKI 
in one memorable instance he pervert^ tbe^e 
talents, has been ag'aiq and again repeated, wi^^ 
just indignation, in every vehicle of puhtic in- 
struction ; and his biographer iias shrink fiptq. 
the defence of his conduct in ^his kifi|:4nc^, 
while he adverts to it with refpectful deUciM^* 
It is, indeed, utterly incapable of apology, and 
is, perliaps, as little to the credit of his upd^r^- 
standing as of his morals, for it is not vjpry clear . 
that he comprehended die nature or utility of lu^ 
own pl^n* He calls it the art of pleasing^ ot 

« 3 
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the acquisition of the graces. He speaks of it 
as a something above the common advantages 
of genius, virtue, or rcpiitation, as if any thing 
consistent with honour or honesty could not be 
obtained by these. 

That this nobleman, however, had a respect 
for pure morality and decorous manners, is suf- 
ficiently attested by the papers he contributed 
to the work before us. He was now at an ad- 
vanced period of life. Few men had seen more 
of the world, or knew better how to expose the 
vices and follies which are sanctioned by high 
practice and fashion; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that when he wrote in Fog's Journal*, 
and other papers establislied for political pur^ 
poles, his lucubrations almost' tdways turned on 
subjects of morals, mannei's, or taste. 

His services in this paper were purely volun- 
tary, but a circumstance occurred to his first 
cohlribution which had nearly disgusted him 
from sending a second. He sent his paper to 
the publisher without any notice from whence it 
eame : it underwent h very slight inspection, 
And was at least delayed, if not rejecteci, on ac- 
count of its length, fortunately Lord Lyt- 
TELTON saw it at Mr. Dodsley's, and knew 
the band. Moore, when informed of this dis- 
covery, read the manuscript more attentively, 
discovered its beauties, and thought proper not 
orilv to publish it directly, but to introduce it 
with an apology for the delay, and a compli- 
ment to the author. It is not, however, greatly 

* Sec preface to l\je 0\31lUi>ixii, ^» 'VS* 
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to the credit of M6ore's disceinment, that he 
did not at once see how little liich a paper could 
sufter by a comparison with any which pre- 
ceded it. ' 

His Lordship then continued his correspond- 
ence occasionally, and wrote in all t^venty-rlirce 
f)apers, certainK equal, if not superior, in bril- 
iancv of wit iind noveltv of thought, to the 
most popular ])r6ductions of thl? kind. Of 
these, Nos. 49, 90, 91 , 08, 105, and 151, are per- 
haps unrivalloci, both lor matter and manner. 
Mo. 148, on civility and good-breeding, con- 
tains the outUn^ of the purer part of his cele- 
brated system. Of this paper. Dr. Maty gives 
the follo^^mu: anecdote. Lord Chesterfield 
being at Bath, shewed one of his last Worlds 
to his friend General Irwine, who dined with 
hiju almost every day. The General, in the 
course of conversation, mentioned good-breed- 
ing, when distinguished from mere civility, as a 
subject that deserved to be treated by him. His 
Lordship at first declined it, but on his friend's 
insisting, and urging the singular propriety of 
its being undertaken by a man who was so per- 
fect a master of the tliihg, he suddenly called 
for pen and ink, and wrote this excellent piece 
off-hand, as he did all ilie others, without any 
rasiire or interlincaJon. This paper, ever 
after, went bv the name of General Irwin e's 
paj^er*. 

As it is always a matter of curiosity as well as 

* Maty*8 Life of Lord Che&terfield, prefixed to his Ml^ 
cellaneous Works. 
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uUlity to know how two persons of eminent, 
but very difTe^rent talents, treat the same subject. 
No. 90, on passionate men, may be pointed 
out lo be read with No. 11, of the Rambler. 
Nos. 100 and 101 are connected with a small 
portion of literary history, of which it may be 
necessary to take some notice, although it can 
never be without regret that literary animosities 
are recollected or recorded. These papers were 
supposed to have been written to conciliate Dr. 
Johnson, then about to publish his dictionary, 
whom Lord Chesterfield was conscious he 
had offended. The nature of this offence was 
for many years reported in various ways, but 
iDrom Mr. 6oswell's account it appears there 
was no paiticular incident which produced a 
quarrel, and that his Lordship's continued neg- 
lect provoked Dr. Johnson to decline his pa- 
tronage ; and when his Lordship now endea- 
voured to befriend his magnum opus, he wrote 
that celebrated letter, which, whatever may be 
thought of the provocation, must ever be consi- 
dered as a model of dignified resentment. What 
effect it produced on Lord Chesterfield is 
doubtful. He certainly felt that it was neces- 
jiary to offer some defence to his private fnends j 
and it may be supposed, that be who was a 
friend to authors of much ini'erior merit, must 
have regretted that he had> by whatever appeai- 
ance or neglect, dissolved a connection that 
might have been mutually honourable. Whe- 
ther the ** respectable Hottentot," in his letters 
to his sou, he meant for Dr. Johnson, is not 
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quite so certain as it was once supposed. Sir 
David DALRYMPLE,Lord Hailes, a contem- 
porary in the World, maintained, that it was 
intended for the portrait of a late noble Lord, 
distinguished for abstruse science. There are, 
lioweweYftraits in it applicable to Dr. John son, 
but not that of unmannerly eatings unless his 
Lordship took it upon report, for Dr. Johnson 
declared to Mr. Boswell that ** Lord Ches- 
terfield never saw him eat in his life*." The 
late Earl of Or ford, in his account of Lord 
Chesterfield, adverts to this affair in lan- 
guage not very consistent with liberality or 
truth, and he is not happy in what he perhaps 
thought a principal excellence, his comparison 
of the bear and the dancing-^master. Johnson 
would have submitted to the bear, if Lord 
Chesterfield had been content with no 
higher merit than that of a dancing-master. 

The next author, in point of merit, as well as 
quantity of contribution, was Richard Owen 
Cambridge, Esq. whose papers are entitled to 
the higliest pmise for taste, wit, and moral ten- 
dency. These he wrote for the benevolent pur- 
pose of serving Mr. Moore, and without any 
expectation of seeing his name allixed to ihem. 
Tbey were mostly oft-hand compositions, which, 
from a mind fertile, well-informed, and elegant, 
is perhaps, no great abatement of their excel- 

* I have been soraetirocs inclined to think that I^rd Cbes> 
ter[icld\ portralti thus variously applied) was intended fgr 
^'alt«'r Ilarte, liis son's tutor, whom he could not name witU 
i>iv {ir(.(>ricty, while his son was under his oare. 
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lence. It is said, that when Mr. Mooftt soli- 
cited leave of Mr. Cambridge to dedicate one 
pf the volumes to him, he permitted it, upoa 
condition that he should himself write the dedi- 
cation. It was accordingly prefixed to the 
third volume of the second edition, and affords 
no inconsiderable proof of its author's modest 
end unobtrusive disposition. Mr. Moore was 
introduced to this gentlemati by Lord Lyttel- 
.TON, and found in him a kind friend and a po- 
tent auxiliary. 

Of the twenty-one papers written by Mr. 
Cambridge,No. 54, on heaiers, and its sequel, 
No* 56, No. 55, a proposal for an extinguisher, 
No. 72, and No. 107, may be selected as excel- 
lent specimens of easy and playful humour; 
but No. 76, on the chai*acter of an improver, is 
certaiijily not inferior, in originid and pointed 
satire, to the choicest specimen that can be 
produced from the most popular of our Essay- 
ists. No. 1 ip, on the absurd taste in garden- 
ing, and No. 103, the history of a turtle fea^, 
are also replete with strokes of good-natured 
.raillery. In alibis papers, Mr. Cambridge 
has demonstrated that tne subjects propei* for a 
work of this kind are inexhaustible, and ttiat 
eveiy age may be made to grow some singularity 
for the use of the wit and the satirist. Not- 
withstanding the Editor's professed intention 
of not prefixing mottos to the World, Mr. 
Cambridge uniformly adheres to the ancient 
custom, and liis intimate acquaintance with the 
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Romaft classics enabled him to select these with 
great felicity of application. 

Since the d<eath of this amiable man, a splendid 
edition of Ihs works has been published by his 
sort; who has prefixed a very elegant and affec- 
tionate tribute to the memory of his father. 
From this we learn, that he was born in London^ 
February 14, 1717. He was descended from a 
family, that had been for several generations 
established in Gfoucestershire : his father^ being 
a younger brother, was bred to business as a 
Turkey merchaftt, and resided chiefly in London 
until the thne of his death, which happened 
not long after the birth of his son, who, upon 
this event, was left ta the care of hi^ mother, 
and of her brother Thomas Owen, Esq. a 
gentleman who had retired from the profession 
of the law to Britwell Place, in Buckingham- 
shire, and who, having no children, adopted 
his nephew as his future representative. 

Mr. Cambridge was sent early to Eton^ 
where, among his principal friends and associ* 
ates, were Mr. Bryant, Mr. Gray, Mr,. 
West, Mr. Aldworth Neville, Lord 
San &WICH, Honourable Horace Walpole^ 
DoiSlor Barnard, afterwards Master and 
Provost of Eton, Doctor Cooke, the late 
Dean of Ely, besides many others, who became 
known in the world as men of taste and learn- 
ing ; with most of whom he formed a friendship 
which lasted through their respective lives. — 
Mr. Cambriixge's attention to school exerciser 
Was not verv assiduous ; but the quickness of 
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his parts enabled him to acquire^ in a short 
time, and without mucli labour, what to others 
was tedious and difficult; and although the 
foremost in all juvenile sports, he found lei- 
sure to read several of the Greek and Roman 
historians, and to study the ancient dramatic 
writers and poets, in whose writings he found 
what was congenial to his own turn of mind, 
and fondness for observing and delineating the 
{)eculiaritics of human character. He was re- 
garded as a pattern of order and good behaviour; 
while his sweetness of temper, and constant de- 
sire to accommodate himself to others, gained 
him the love of all. 

From Eton he was removed, in 17^4, to 
Saint John's College, Oxford ; where no day 
Was passed without some acquisition of know- 
ledge, either in literature, mechanics, the polite 
arts, or other useful improvements. He left 
Oxford before he was of sutHcient standing for 
a degree ; and in 1737 became a member of the 
honourable society of Lincoln's Inn. Here 
he contracted an acquaintance and friend- 
ship with Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 
the Honourable Charles Yorke, Mr.WRAY, 
an eminent antiquary, and one of the writers 
in the Athenian Letters, and with Thomas 
Edwards, Esq. the well-known author of 
the Canons of Criticism. 

In the beginning of the year 1741, he 
married the daughter of George Trench ARD, 
Esq. of Woolverton, in Dorsetshire, son to 
Sir John TB£^"CHARD, Secretary of State 
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to King William. Upon his inarrijigc, Mr. 
Cambridge setded for seven or t'amt year* 
at his family seat of Wliitjniasier, in CjIou- 
cestershire, the scenery around wliich he 
improved with great taste; and wliere^ at his 
leisure hours, lie formed tlie plan, collected 
the materials, and wrote the whole of his 
mock-heroic poem, the " Scriblcriad/* — •x'\bout 
the year 1748, the death of ilr. Owen put 
him in possession of that gentleman's pror 
perty, which, though not very c xteusive, was 
an acceptable addition to the small iiicome npoQ 
wlwch he had hitherto lived, and by his uncle's 
desire, he added the name of Owen to his 
own. Soon after this event, in 1751, he pur- 
chased a house at Twickenham, where he resided 
upwards of iifty years. He now published th^ 
'* Scribleriad," a mock-heroic poem, designed 
to ridicule and expose false taste and false 
science, which was much read and admired, 
and 6xed theaudior's character as a critic and 
a scholar. Several of his smaller pieces were 
published soon after, which brought their au- 
thor into further notice and estimation : of these 
the most celebrated were, " The Elegy written 
in an JEmpty Assembly Room," the " Fakeer,** 
and the " j3orough flunter." But what most 
contributed to establish his reputiition for hu- 
mour, and a just insight into character, united 
with ;ah extensive acquaintancfi^with living 
manners, were his Essays, publiffied hi the pe- 
riodical paper, entitled ** The World/' 
Amoog-.the oiany political ob ects wliicb 
Til. Jcx-Vi. i* 
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•pressed hard on the public attentfon tot^a^ 
•the end of the reign of George II., licmevp- 
•peared to Mr. Cambtridge of greater magni- 
tude than the state of our Asiatic colonies. He 
"Was among the few, who saw in its true light 
the rapid extension of our possessions in India; 
find viewed with sufficient foresight, the im- 
portance of such kn acquisition of temtory, 
' poth in a commercial and political view. Find- 
ing how little this subject was in general under- 
'Stood, partly from the distance of the country, 
lind still more from the dissimilarity of its 
iirhole system of government, religion, mid 
maaners, from our own, he conceived that it 
ivould be an interesting and useful undertaking, 
to give a general history of the rise and progrete 
of the Jiritish power m India. This work was 
intended to commence with the establishment 
of the first European settlement in that coun- 
tiy, and to be brought down to the period of 
its publication : but perceiving a general im* 
patience for some authentic information relative 
to the events that had recently happened npon 
the coast of CoromaEndel, and thinking it im-i 
portant that the bold and artful aittempts of 
France to wrest these possessions out of our 
hands, should be more generally known and 
littentively watched, he dfetermifi^d to ptistpoiic 
his original plan, and ptibli^h, 'Without delay, 
such an aciMint of theteceUt tramiactioiis in 
that part of India, as ^vould be most in^truc- 
4i*e, and serve to -confute -the gross mist^tfe- 
jtentations^ade'by 4he Fr€?nch, rdAtive -tp 
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those affiurs.' Coloael Laiivbence's narrative^ 
and other authentic papei-s, being ofiered to 
him for this purpose, he began witli all expedi-* 
tion to ai'range his materials in the best and 
most intelligible form, adding an introduction 
and preface of his own, with such maps and 
plates as were necessary to illustrate the sub* 
ject : and in a very short time afterwards, the 
" History of the War upon the Coast of Co- 
romande^" 4to. made its appearance. 

On the publication of this work, in ij6i 
he resumed the intention of proceeding . in 
his larger undertaking, having already obtained 
permission of the East India Company, to 
nave access to such of their papers as might 
l^ requisite. He had also a promise of Mr. 
Obme's papers: but that gentleman happen* 
lAg to return from India at this juncture^ 
with an intention to publish himself the history 
which afterwards appeared, Mr. Cambridge 
considered that hia own work would now be 
in a gceat measure superfluous, and therefore 
relinquished the furtner prosecution of his 
plan* In the mean time, his '' History of the 
War, &c.'' was very favourably received, and 
proved highly interesting, not only in thi9 
country, where it was reprinted in a smaller 
size without the plates, but in Ireland, and also 
in France ; where a French translation, printed 
at Amsterdam, found a very general circular 
tion, and was esteemed the fairest and most 
correct representation of the French .{jroceedp 
ings in Inaia. Ix, ia now, indeed, in Uttle rer 

d 3 
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quest, the later accounts of India having made 
Its republication unnecessary. 
' From this time, Mr. Gambridce app^^ars 
to have occasionally amused himselt with 
smaller poetical pieces ; but principally was en- 
gaged in that mixture of social life, and philo- 
sophic retirement, which constitutes true fe- 
licity, and which enabled him to attain a good 
old age, with fewer privations and infirmities 
than most men. It- was his rare lot to be 
happy in himself, happy in his family, and 
happy in his friends. Amon^ the latter, he 
■could enumerate most of tne irien of rank 
*aiid genius of the last age; and he survived 
all the friends and companions of his early 
•und mature years, if we except Mr. Bbyant. 
Jie was, however, considerably advanced in 
his eighty-third year before he was sensible, to 
any considerable degree, of the infirmities of 
age; but h difficulty of hearing, which had 
for some time gradually increased, now ren*' 
dered conversation troublesome, and frequently 
'disappointing to him. His sight also began 
to fail, which deprived him of the enjo^^ment 
•of his fine library. During a subsequent in- 
'crease of feebleness, and with the discouraging 
prospect of still greater suffering, which he 
*^aw before him, his exemplary, patience, and 
t^onstant care to spare the feelings of his 
femily, were eminently conspicuous ; nor did 
the distressing infirmities, inseparably atten- 
*dant on extreme debility, ever produce a 
teujiBur of complaint, or even a hasty oi: iin« 
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guarded exprensioQ. It is somewhat singular^ 
and may be regarded as a proof of an un* 
usually strong frame, that no symptom -of 
disease took place ; all the organs of life con« 
tinned to execute their respective functions; 
until nature, being wholly exhausted, he ex- * 
piredy without a sigh, on the 17 th September 
1802, leaving a widow, since dead, two sons, 
and a daughter. 

The late Eabl of Orford, better known 
by the name of Horace Walpole, contri- 
buted some papers to the World, which have 
strong characteristics of his favourite manner 
and studies. He was the youngest son of ^Sir 
Robert Walpol«, the first Earl of Or- 
VQED, and bom in the vear^ 1716. In his 
early years he cultivated the belles lettres \\\i\x 

Sreat success, and in his travels laid the foun* 
ation of that knowledge of foreign literature 
and history which he was ever desii'ous of dis- 
playing. Although the son of ^a powerful mi- 
nister, 'tod probably destined for public life, 
he bad less relish for that than for the calmer 
pursuits of taste and leamine. He sat long in 
parli^iment, but was not highly distinguished as 
a speaker, unless on. one memorable occasion, 
when, with great spirit, elegance, and filial 
piety, he addressed the house of commons in 
vindication of his &ther. 

Mn Walpole devoted the greatest part of 
his time and fortune to the embellishment of his 
stngular and well-known villa at Strawberry-hill^ 
afid employed /lisjutervals in comwivas^ \a»xv^ 

d3 
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Vforks which have long been favourites^'with the 
public, although they are of v^rj opposite merits. 
In e was alternately a poet, an historian, a poli- 
tician, an antiquary, and a writer of dramas and 
romances. Of all his works his own opinion 
appeared to be humble, but he was pertinacious in 
maintaining what he had asserted, and being 
possessed of keen powers of controversy, he 
betrayed all the irascibility of the author, while 
•he affected to be considered only as a gentleman 
writing for his amufement. In his latter days 
he determined to vindicate his claims to literary 
rank, aqd employed himself in preparing for 
the press that splendid and complete edition of 
his works, which was published the year after 
his death, and was. bought up with avidity, as 
an important addition to every library. 

Of his poetry, no very high character has 
' been formed ; yet, like his prose, it often sur- 
prizes by unexpected flashes of wit, and epigram- 
inatic turns of expression and illustration, in 
« M'hic'h he evidently delighted. His " Myste- 
rious Mother'* is, indeed, of very superior merit, 
' and has oc5casioned a general regret that he 
should have chosen a subject so unlit for public 
performance or private perufal. The " Castle of 
Otran to" is his only original work in prose which 
displays great powers. It passed through many 
editions, and received new popularity when the 
story was dramatised in 1782 by Captain Jeph- 

* SON. It ought not to be less a favourite now, 

• when rf passion for the marvellous seems to*pre* 
vail like an epidemic Vi\3i^ >Ja^ \prtet?^ ^md 

readers of romance* 
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"Of his compilations, the most useful is, " The 
Anecdotes of Painting and Engraving.'' This 
was avowedly formed from materials left by 
Vertue, but it is also evident that the arrange* 
mcut, the principles, the taste, and every thing 
not technical, is Mr. Walpole's. It is a just 
complaint that he did not continue to improve 
and enlarge what had been so well received, 
what will ever be a standard book, and has, 
probably in no inconsiderable degree, led to the 
advancement of the arts in this country. 

One of the predominant features in Mr. 
Walpole's character was a veneration for 
birth and rank, tQ which he certainly had pre- 
tensions in tlie long list of his ancestors, although 
among them, we find few distinguished bene- 
factors to their country. This passion, however, 
which in his political career, he joined with 
principles that have not been thought connected 
with it, led him to a search alter those illustrious 
examples in whom birth and rank have been 
allied with* genius.- His industry soon produced 
the pleasing and useRil compilatioq, entitled, 
** A Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors," 
' which, although greatly enlarged in the edition 
•published with his works, has been thought 
meagre by those who did not consider that lie 
•professed to give a catalo^e only. To what 
nze and importance might it not have swelled, 
liad he given the lives of the authors on the 
Kale usually allowed in biographical compila- 
tioQs i In' this work, the chief excellence la ia 
Ills tkaracten: ih^j are adaunW w ^tvraiMk\ 



and; like portmits, they have some of the h.iAt3 
m weli as beauties of the most celebrated 
masters. 

The letters to Genaral Conway and his 
other friendsy which he left for publication with 
his works^ have been highly esteemed. They 
exhibit his taste, his disposition^ his friendship) 
And all his peculiarities to the greatest advan^ 
tage. It cannot be doubted that he valued 
those compositions, as he had kept copies of 
them for so many years, with a view to publi- 
cation ; and as he was always of opinion that 
the English made a very poor figure in letter- 
writing, it is not. unfair to suppose that he 
inight wish to remove this reproach, with what 
ittccess, it is not necessary here to inquire. It 
mnsc be observed, however, that his wit has many 
marks of effort and labour, that it recurs too 
often, and that he is too often disposed to treat 
serious subjects with unbecoming levity. If he 
was not an infidel, he was at least a sneereTi 
and while in one place he almost predicts the 
revolution in France, and in another execrates 
the atrocities with which it was accompanied, 
be seems inconscious that bis own principles 
were not very remote from those which precipi- 
tated the destruction of the altar. 

But although Walpole, like Pope, pre- 
pared those letters for publication, to give the 
public a verv high idea of the excelknce of 

' nisprivlite character, the truth of his friendship, 
mnd his humility, other letters from him, whidi 

Mmve since bena pG^^i^^:^} «ki^ vA^lsJev hft did 
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not prepare for the press, have obliged the 
writer oi the present article to retract the opinion 
he oTice formed. The evidence of his insince- 
rity, of his vanity, and duplicity towards those 
whom he most highly flattered, is too full and 
clear to admit of any hesitation in pronouncing 
that these degrading meannesses belonged to 
him in no common degree *. 

Mr. Walpole had reached his 74th year, 
when the title of Eahl of On ford came to 
him by the death of his nephew, but he scarcely 
ever used it, and never took his seat in the 
house of peers^ He died March 2, 1797, aged 
eighty. 

He wrote nine papers in the World, which 
^xcel in keen satire and shrewd remark. His re- 
searches as an antiquary enabled him to furnish 
whimsical comparisons between aru^ient and 
modern manners. Of No. 160 (which, how- 
ever, as well as No. 28, is objectionable on the 
score of indelicacy) he gives the following 
anecdote in one of his letters to General Con- 
i^ay; "My lady A. flatters me extremely 
about my World, but it has brought me mto 
a peck of troubles. In short, the good-natured 
town have been pleased to lend me a meanings 
and call my Lord Bute Sir Eustace. I need 
not say how ill the story tallies to what they ap- 
ply it ; but I do vow to you, that so far from 
once entering into my imagination, my only 

• The reader itiaj find one very gross instance of hit trea* 
eheroas correspondence bv consulting Stewart's Life of Dr« 

Bo^EflTSON. 
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apprehension was, that I should .be suspected 
of flattery for the complbnent to the princess 
in the former part. It is the more cruel, be* 
cause ^ou know it is just the thing in the wodd 
on which one must not defend one's sjslf. If I 
mighty I can prove that the paper was writ last 
Easter, lon;^ before this history wa3 eiver menr 
tioned, and flung by, because I ^d not like it 
I mentioned it one night to my lady Hervey, 
which was tlie occasion of its being printed ^. . 

In No. 103, i& a short character of Bonceur* 
" When Boncseur shivers on yon dreary, hift 
where for twenty years you have been vainly 
endeavouring to raife reluctant plantation^ 
and yet professes that only some of the trees 
have been a little kept back by the lale dz| 
season, he is not polite, he ia more, he is kind.. 
'^Boncaur here was Norbobne BEHJ^ELEYtf 
whose horse sinking up to his middle ia Woor 
burn-park, he would not allow that it was any 
thing more than a little damp. The '* acquaintr 
ance of mine" wtis the author himself, and the 
last story of a highwayman happened almoii 
literally to Mrs. Cavendish J. 

Mr. Walpole's last paper, or Woblb Ex? 
TBAOR91NABY, conjtaias a highly-laboured 
compliment to jMr. Henry Fox, a£terward^ 
Lord Holland, wliiqh has no connejctioa 

• Orford's Works, vol. v. p. 46, 

t Of Stoke Gifford, Esq. who claimed the Barooy of 
Botetourt, and had his claims allowed ia 17^v In ^6% 1^ 
imsit out as Governor of Virginia. 

I Orfobo's Works, vol, v. p. 305. 
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With the general purpose of the work, but was 
lulmittcdy ^t the author's request, as an answer 
to No. 207, in which, under borrowed chariCc- 
lers, a ministerial revohition is described, un- 
fdvtourable to Mr, Fox. 

For five papers in this work of very superior 
merit, we are indebted to So ame Jen yns, Esq. 
who, at the time of writing these, held the office 
tod rank of one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Board for Trade and Plantations. 

Mr. J EN YNS was born at 12 o'clock at night, 
to Great Onnond street, London, in the year 
1703-4. The day of his birth he could not as- 
certain ; and, considerins himself at Kberty to 
choose his birth day, he nxed it on New Year's 
Day. His father. Sir Roger Jenyns, Knt. 
iras descended from the ancient and respectable 
hmily of the jENYNSEs,ofChurchill, In Somer- 
setshire. His mother was one of the daughters 
of Sir Peter Soame, of Hayden, in Essex, 
Bart. Under her care he was educated, until it 
became proper to consign him to the instruction 
t)f regular tutors. The 'Rev. Mr. Hill, and 
Btfter him the Rev. Stephen White, were in- 
troduced into the family for this purpose; and, 
tmder'tlieir tirition, he made ^ucb progress as 
tabled him, when heentered as a lellow-com- 
moner of'St. John's -College,' Cambrid^, to 
odkivate* the higher: studies with success and 
Sikinction. 

' In. this cbllegfe, where he lived' nearly three 
fcarsj'hi^'bchavioiir wasmoist orderly and regu- 
lar, his application dQigent/ 9JXd: bis conformity 
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to the discipline of the college cousequentljf 
easy. He was often heard to say, that he ac- 
counted the days he had lived there amongst 
those which were the happiest in his Ufe ; a de- 
claration which would be more frequently made, | 
if our universities were considered in their just 
character, as places where the opportunities of 
study arc easy and ample, and wliere no cares 
or anxieties can enter, but what have for their 
object improvement or emulation. 

From the time he left Cambridge, his resi- 
4ence in winter was in London, and in the sum-* 
mer in the country with his father's family, as 
long as he lived. Soon after his father's cfeath, 
at the general election in 1742, he was unani- 
mously chosen one of the rej)resentatives for 
the county of Cambridge, from which time he 
sat in parliament until the year 1780. During 
these thirty-eight years, he represented either 
the county or the borough of Cambridge, except 
only for tour years, when, on the call of a nevr 

Earlianlent in 1754, he was returned for the 
orough of Dunwich, in Suffolk ; but on Lor4 
Dupplin's going up to the House of Lords, Mr. 
Jenyns vacated his seat for Dunwich, and be- 
came again representative for the borough cl 
Cambridge. In parliament he seldom spoke^ 
although it was allowed that few men coula 
comprehend the force of argument, or employ 
it with more advantage; but he was consciou^ 
he did not possess those requisites for piiblio 
speaking which are necessary to comman4 tbi^ 
ttteation of that assembly. 
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In the year 1755, his late Majesty appointed 
iiim one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Board for Trade and Plantations, at which he 
continued to isit until an alteration was made in 
its constitution by parliament in 1780, and th« 
business of it transferred to the crreat officers of 
state, and those who are on the list of his Ma- 
jesty's most honourable privv-council. At this 
time the presentliARLol Carlisle, Mr. Wil- 
liam Eden; afterwards Lord Auckland, 
and Edward Gibbon, Esq, the celebrated 
historian, were members of this Board, and 
Richard Cumberland, Esq. was secretary. 

Mr. Jbnyns was twice married, first to 
IfAEYy the natural daughter of Colonel 
SoAMEy of Dereham^ in Norfolk, from whom 
be sepairated on account of an unhappy di&- 
agreement. On her death, he married Eliza- 
BETH, daughter of Henry Grey, Esq. of 
Hackney, m the county of Middlesex, wh6 
lurvivea him. He died of a fever, after a few 
days illness, Dec. 18, 1787, at his house in 
Tlmey-stxeet, Audley-square, leaving no issue. 

His promising talents were distinguished 
in early life by sprightly essays and poetical 
eSusipns, and many of tne latter form a conspi<» 
CQOUS part of Dodsley's collection. His first 
publication of the serious kind was ^' An Ear 
qniry into the Nature and Origin of Evil," which 
made its appearance in 1757. This important 
luid complex question, it is allowed, he treated 
in a new manner, but it did not prove much 
more satisfaictory than preceding attempts. 1% 

VOL. X-W^ •« 



produced, however, a critical dissertation prre- 
'view, of ^unrivalled excellence, from tbepooof 
'J)r. Johnson. It may, indeed, be faidy ques- 
tioned, whether this is not the very first of Dt^ 
Jqiin&on's compositions for strength of argu- 
ment, keenness of reply, and brilliaQcj of wit 
Jit forms, with great propriety, a part of his col- 
lected works ; they who have not read it, maybe 
4Baid to want one most incontestible evidence of 
las genius. That Mr. J en yns felt the force oi 
ithis powerful refutation may be easily supposed, 
but it were to be wished be had not e^scpressed 
that feeling by a paltry epitaph on Sr. Jas^N- 
«on, which has been reprinted in bis works, 
and surely might have been suppressed \vifthaut 
tajinry to his memory. 

- .In- 1761 he published two vohnnes i^xno. 
containing some political essays and a collectioD 
t)f poems. In 1767 he gave his opinion on a 
question at that time of great importance, and 
indeed hitherto unresolved as to any practical 

[mrpose, '^ The cati^es and consequences of the 
ligh price of provisions." In tnis .pamphlet 
itbere were some acknowledged truths, but :bis 
views of the subject were not thought i^uffici* 
ISLtly comprehensive. 

!^isimost celebrated performance, *' A loftw 
of ihe internal Evidence of tbe Christian. B^ 
gion," appeared in 1 776. Few ^pubUcaticHifi 
liave been tmore generally read aEid.4pprQve4 
ihanthis, yet his intentions were by, some mis- 
repres€»iied and by others. mi^^taken. Tbotiuth 
appears. toiiave.been^ that, at gpe time. of4|is 



Ifftf be' had read'himself into infidelity, of which 
the'ficrblic was reminded, and he had now stU'^ 
died himself back to Christianity, which- was 
not so generally known. He certainly however, 
was sincere, however mistaken in some of the 
arguments he produced, the improper tendency 
of which were ably pointed out in the answers 
of Dr. Maclaine, Mr. Taylor, and others. 

And here it is observable, that in his return 
to Christianity, he seems to hiivt* accomplished 
the wish, and taken the advice, of his potcni 
ilntagonist Dr. Johnson, who, after transcribe 
ing a beautiful passage from the '^ Origin of 
Evil,'^adds, " I would not willingly detract from 
the beauty of this paragraph : and in gratitude 
tehim who has so well inculcated such important 
truths, I will venture to admonish him, since 
the chief comfort of the old is the recollection 
of the pa)it, so to employ his time and his 
thdugbtg, that when the imbecility of age shall 
come upon him, he may be able to recreate it& 
boguors by the remembrance of hours spent, 
net in presumptuous decisions, but modest in^ 
quiries, not in dogmatical limitations of Omni- 
potence, but in humble acquiescence and fer* 
▼ent adomtion. Old age will shew bim, that 
much of the book now before us has no oth^r 
use than to perplex the scrupulous, and to shake 
tlie weak, to encourage impious presumpti<Hi, 
or stimulate idle curiosity." 

His next work, however, " Disquisitions on 
•everaf Subjects,*' published in 178», was- not 
ritogethet iree from parad^aocieal and iRi»gular 

e 3 
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opinions, especially of the political kind, bst 
many parts of this little book gave proofii of 
•trong intellectual powers. I 

His biogmpher, Mr. Cole, has delineated his 
character its a man, in the most favourable light 
As an. author, Mr. Burke said, he was one of 
)(hose who wrote the purest English ; that is, 
ihe most simple and aboriginal language, die 
least qualified with foreign impregnation. He 
had a critical judgment, an elegant taste, and a 
rich vein of wit and humour ; of the last-men- 
tioned quality, his pa(>ers in the World are 
no inconsiderable proofs. 
. His first paper. No. 125, is chiedy valuable 
MS a general sketch of the prevailing luxury and 
iifFectations of the age, and may be considered 
as a historical memoir of the ** origin of those 
evils." Nos. 153 and 178 are humoqro^s and 
well-drawn portraits of two country gentlemeOf 
whose amusements and understandings fpimerly 
^classed them as a distinct species of humaii 
beings. The conclusion of No. 1 53 has a stroke 
aiot unworthy of Addison. — *' My friend said, 
.that I must not positively go, till after to-mofc 
jrow ; for that he then expected the mayor iRnd 
aldermen of his corporation, some of whom 
•were facetious companions, and sung well. This 
• determined me to set out that very evening; 
.which I did with much satisfaction, and made 
all possible haste, in search of silence and solu 
.. iuae, to my lodgings, next door to a brazier^s, 
at Charing Cross/' No. 157, on the conduct of 
jn4stei:s and s^vimts, is to be distinguished fon 
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the justice of its observations : bat b No. 163 
we haTe an excellent mixture of the serious and 
hamourouSy in a vindication of the transmigrm-' 
tioa of souls. Tiiis he afterwards expiindcd in 
one of his essays, and appears at that time to 
have been a believer in- the doctrine, which 
certainly secures the law of retaliation beyond 
all others, and which all who deplore the cruel- 
ties infti61ed on the innocent and helpless, will 
probably wish to be true. * 

Five papers of very considerable merit and 
novelty, Nos. 2 7> 67, 167, 172, and 103, were 
written by J. TiLsoN, Esq. This gentleman, if 
I am not misinformed, was the son of Chris- 
topher TiLsoN, Esq. one of the chief clerks 
of the Treasury, who died Aug. 25, 1740, hav- 
ing enjoyed that situation iifty-eight years. His 
ton James, our author, was Consul at Cadiz, 
where he died about the year 1760. No. 27 is 
a pleasant ridicule on the fashionable gaming- 
honses in St. James's and St. George's parishes 
under the name of Monasteries. Nos. 167 and, 
172 contain an excellent allegory, illustrative of 
happiness. 

l^ve papers, chiefly of the serious kind, were 
contributed by Mr. Edward Loveybond, tibe 
author of some poetical pieces of approved 
merit. He was the son of a gentleman of .for- 
tune in the neighbourhood of Hampton*. Of 
his education little is known, but bis writing 
shevr that he had not neglected to improve his 

■ 

,♦ pKtee to his poemit- ... ^ . 
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talents. A collection of his poetry wats pa\h 
lished by his brotlier.- The " Tears of Old May 
-Day/' in No. 82 of the WoRtD, is esteemed 
one of his best compositions. Nos. 93 and 84 
display some just notions -of the danger of ex- 
tremesy and the impediments to conversation. 
In ]Sos. 132 and 134 he opposes the common 

• erroneous notions on the subject of Providence 
with considerable force of argument, and coo^ 
cjudes wiih some ironical remarks, not ill 
applied. 

No. 12, on the absurd whim for Chinese 
architecture and furniture, which prevailed 

• much at that time, and of which there are still 
; some remains in the viinnity of the metropolis; 

- No. 19, on the ignorance of novel'-writers, a sub- 
' jcct loo copious for one paper; and No. 58, on 
. the calamities incident to male beauty, were the 
. production of Mr. W. Whitehead, whoselife 

- was written by his friend the late Mr. Masok, 
i with a minute detail of his literary progress. 
. His principal devotion was paid to the Muses. 

The papers he wrote for the World are, we be- 
lieve, his only attempts in prose. He held the 

• office of Laureat fi'om 1757 to his death ia.1785, 

• when he was succeeded by Mr. T, Warton. 
. As a poet he is generally allowed to rank very 

high among the modems. Of his dramatic 
works, the " Roman Father'' and the " School 
, for Lovers" were the most successful. 

No. 79, on the mischiefs arising from, pqtting 
romances into the hands of young ladies ; No. 
ij6, on insensibles *, and No. 202, on rcgi« 
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mentals, were written by Richard Bekengers 
Esjq. who was for many years Gentleman of the 
Horse to his Majesty, an<i published in 1771 
" The History and Art of Horsemanship, in 
two volumes qnartOy illustrated with plates. Of 
the art the writer of ihisf preface has little know- 
ledge, but the history, of which the first volume 
consists, displays much research and acquaint^ 
ance with toe classics, and with writers of re- 
mote antiquity. - The Canto on Shakspeare's 
Birth-day, in No. 179, is ascribed to nim in 
Dodsley's collection, where it was reprinted, 
and where are other pieces by the same hand, 
Mr« Beaenger was a gentleman of shining 
accomplishments and taste. It is he, I suspect, 
whom Dr. Johnson "once named as the* 
standard of true elegance *. He died, Septem- 
ber 9, 1782. 

The absurd taste for Chinese architecture and 
ornaments is pursued in No. 117 by Mr. Mar- 
riott, to whom we are also indebted for the 
excellent vision of Parnassus in No. 121, and 
some humourous remarks on the genteel mania 
in No. 199. This gentleman was for many 
years better known as Sir James Marriott, 
Knt. L. L. D. judge of the High Court of Ad^ 
miralty, which he resigned a few years ago, 
and master of Trinity Hall» Cambriage, which 
be held from the year 1764, until nis death, 
March 21, iSog, a i'ew months before I had an 
opportunity to acknowledge the politenefs with 

* I!HRAi.£*t Mecdotfti p. 15^ 
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which he permitted tne to mention hit name i 
th^ author of these papers, and furnished a k 
corrections, which are noticed at the end < 
this Preface. Sir James twice represented d 
borough of Sudbury. He is the author • 
totne poems in Dodsley's collection, and i 
two lair triK^ts. 

llie adventured of the Pumpkin family, xc 
fous to defend their honour, in Nos. 47 and 6 
^hich were intended to render the comfiu 
pretences of duellists ridiculous, were Written 1 
John Eaul of Cork and Orrery. No. i€ 
partly serious and piirtly jocose, on the mischii 
of a too compliant disposition in a young ma 
is also ascribed to this nobleman in Dodslbi 
list; and Lord Orford, in his ** Royal «i 
Noble Authors/' adds No. 185, the whimaii 
complaint of a husband whose wife is too mn 
devoted to her father. Tlie character of Jof 
Earl of CoRk, if it does not rise to great e 
eellence, d#es not suffer much by a comparis 
with his ancestors, who had rendered themsel^ 
illustrious by bravery, genius, and wisdom* 
a general taste for literature, or in the polil 
Itudies, fays his biographer, he was by no mea 
itifierior to liis ancestors. The Earl of Orfob 
who is not profuse in panegyric, allows tl: 
" though not the brightest of his race, he w 
fiinbitious of not degenerating; and united 
the virtues of his family their love of scien 
and of literature." In enumerating his worl 
Lord Orford mentions his " Life of Swi 
as a valuable preseui to ttei wovW. Mr. Du 
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SOMBE celebrates his love for truth, and his 
piety. ' His " Life of Swift," however, has beea 
^verely attacked, on the spore of veracity ; yet, 
upon a mature comparison of the other lives of 
that extraordinary cnaracter, it seems to carry 
conviction l^y strong internal evidence of truth. 
Dr. Johnson has furnished us with a singular 
trait in the character of this nobleman, of which 
thev who know the world will know the value. 
" My friejod, the late Earl of Cork, had a great 
desire to maintain the literary chfuacter of his 
family : he was a genteel man, but did not keep 
up the dignity of his rank. He icas so gC7iera//t/ 
civil, that nobody thanked him for it*. Tlie 
£arl of Cork took a more active part in the 
CoNNOiss£.UR> as will be noticed, in the. pre- 
face to thai work. ^ 

To his son, Mr. Hamilton Boyle, after- 
wards Earl of Pork aiKl Obrery, who died 
in 1764, we owe No. 60, on the absurditj^ of 
giving vails to servants, and No. 170, on osten- 
tatious charity; two papers which, says the editor 
of the Biographia, are drawn up with vivacity, 
desance, and humour, and are a full proof that 
if tnis young nobleman's lite had been conti- 
nued. It would have been in his power to have 
^ded new literary honour to his illustrioui 
name and family. 

It may not be improper to notice here, as one 
instance of the public services rendered by the 
labours of the Essayists, that in consequencQ 

^ Bo«wBLx.W Life of .JoRi»90N. 
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oF their exposing the absurdity and i ncoavfe^ 
nienceof vails, that practice was soon abolish^ 
by general consent. To the same influeiK^eilt 
was owing, that th^ barbarous custom of ex- 
posirie'the lunatics in Bedlam for money was 
prohibited. It is wonderful how long certain 
practices contrary to sense and humatiity alt 
continued. Many persons now living* may te^ 
meittber when the obje6ls in the Magdaieh hos- 
pital were exposed to the eyes of the audience 
m th^f chapel duriajg the whole time of divine 
seifvice. Some years hence these thingg will 
Bot be believed. 

Another nobleman yet remains, the writer 
indeed of only a single paper *, the cdebrated 
William Pulteney, eaii of Bath, to whotti; 
when Mr. Pultenet, the second volume of 
the Guardian was dedicated. During bis 
long opposition to Sir Robert Walpo^e, be 
wrote many pamphlets and papers in Mist's and 
FaoG*s Journals, and in the Crai^i* sman, and 
is the reputed author of some poetical pieces on 
temporary subjects. Lord Orpord justly cha- 
racterizes him as "an author, whose writinggwiR 
be bcftter known by his name, than his name wiH 
be by his writings, though his prose had much 
effect, artd his vei'ses were easy and griacefal.* 
His paper in the World, No. 17, on horse*' 
ttei&g and on th^ manners of Newmafrket, has 

^ 'tiM pap«r iff assigned to Lord I^ath on the a\ithof{<y -^ 
Lord Oaf OR o in his " Royal and Noble Authors," and of the 
late R. O. CA&rSRiDOB, e»q. obligingly oooUiianicated to me 
kj bit fofi, the Rer. G. CAMBKrDCR. 



Joipe*huinour, and too much truth; nor ought 
it to be forgot that he wrote this lively papej* in 
his seveotjvfirst year. His character as a states- 
man lias lately been exhibited with eoual fide* 
lit^ and candour by Mr. Cox £, in his ^' Mexpoirs 
ok Sir RobebtWalpole.*' 

The meditation among the books in No. 140^ 
the classes of writers on glass in No. 147, and 
the proposed tax upon good thinp^ in No. 204^ 
specimens of easy and natural humour^ came 
irom the pen of Sir David Dalrympl£9 of 
Hailesy bart« one of the senators of the college 
of justice in ScotUnd, a man of pre-eminent 
jtal^ts and virtues, and who as a judge, a 
jcholar, 4i christian, and a citizen, excelled in 
the respective duties and attributes of these 
characters, and at his death was " praised, wept 
^nd honoured" by every friend to wisdom and 
goodness. 

This. amiable and learned man was bom at 
JEdinhusgh, October 28, N. S. 1726, of an il- 
lustidous family, and received his early educa- 
lioa at Eton School, from wbepce he went to 
the University of Utrecht, where he remained 
Hudi after the rebellion in 1746. He was caUed 
to tlie bar at Edinburgh, Feb. 23, 1748, was apr 
pointed one of the judges of the court of Ses- 
sioi;!, March 6, 1766, and in May 1776, one of 
the lords commissioncra of justiciary, .by the 
title of Lord Hailes, the name by which he js 

eneraliy known among the learned in Europe. 

le was not only conspicuous as an able and up«» 
right judge, and a sound kwyer^ but was.als(^ 
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eminent as a profound and accurate scholar: 
iie was minutely versed inclassical learning, the 
belles lettres, and, what is seldom joined with 
these, in historical antiquities, particularly in 
those relating to his own country, to the study 
of which he .was led by his profession. Inde^ 
•fatigable in the prosec*ition of these branches, 
his time was devoted to the promotion of useful 
learning, piety, and virtue. In all his works, 
.which are very numerous *, he discovers uncom- 
mon accuracy, taste, and research. His most 
celebrated work is " The Annais of Scotland.** 
He was also one of those who repelled Gi b bon's 
attack on Christianity, by " An Inquiry into 
the Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon hai 
assigned for the rapid Progress of Christianity, 
4to. 1786." To the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Biographia Britannica, and to every hterarj 
publication of eminence,, he was an useful 
contributor, and assisted most of the emineDt 
scholars and historians of the time in their re- 
searches. H is knowledge of li te rary history was 
very extensive, and was imparled with a frank- 
ness which enhanced ihe \aiue of the favour. 
He was for some years the correspondent of Dr. 
Johnson, to whose inspection he submitted 
.much of his " Annals'* in n^anuscript. He had 
early rormed a high opinion of the author of 
the Rambler, and considered him as one of 
the best moral writers England had produced. 
Johnson, praised him as " a man of worth, a 

* The only coro|^ete list of thesq T have seoa i$ in tb« 
ZuTop^an JdBgumf^SoT Sept<3mber 1793. 
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scholar, and a wit.** His minute accuracy, and 
ftcuteness in detecting error, were in unison 
trith JoHNsoN*s love of truth. " The exact- 
ness of his dates,'' said he on one occasion, 
" raises my wonder. He seems to have the 
closeness of Hen ault, without his constraint," 
and this opinion he takes a pleasure in repeating 
in a subsequent letter to Mr* Boswell ; " Bo 
so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most 
respectful thanks for his first volume: his accu- 
racy strikes me with wonder ; his narrative is 
far superior to that of Hen ault, as I have for- 
merly mentioned."—" Lord Hailes's Annals 
of Scotland have not that pointed form which 
is the taste of this age ; but it is a book which 
will always sell, it has such a stability of dales, 
such a certainty of facts, and such a punctuality 
of citation. I never before read Scotch history 
with certainty*.** 

Lest this notice of Lord Hailes should seem 
^disproportioned to his share in the World, it 
must be added that in advanced life, he contri- 
buted to the MiKROB, the letter si.ycned Adiius 
in No. 21, Eutrapelus in No. 46, Ed, Um- 
phraville in No. 50, Eutrape/us in No. 62, and 
the whole of Nos. 75, 86, 97 and 98. In vi- 
vacity and point these papers appear to me t^ 
excel what ne wrote in the WoRiiD. 

* I am bappj to find the ezcettenoii of Lord Hailss's eha* 
Tacter, whkh I was taagbt to revere from my earliest years* 
<xnifinned by an elegant eulogiam in Lard Woobhousblik'* 
Life of Lord Haines^ lately pablidied. I know not to wM 
it n owing that Lord Hailbb has not met with a Uogra^kor 
eqnaUy capable of doing justice to his Tviva^ UU«t9« 

voir. XXVI. f 
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Lord Hailes*s answer to Gibbq;n was the 
last work he sent from the press, except a few 
biographical sketches of eminent ScotchmeD, 
designed as specimens of a Biographia ScoticuM, 
a work for wliich he was admirably qualified hy 
.the extent and accuracy of his literary and bio- 
j;raphical knowledge ; but the infirmities of age 
were now increasing upon him, and put an eod 
to his useful and virtuous life, Nov 29, 1792. 

No. 36, on the folly of mispendiug the sum- 
mer in cards and di^inking, and the allegory of 
prosperity and adversity, in No. 84, are said, 
in Mr. Do Ds ley's list, to have been written 
by Mr. Duncombe; but the allegory. was 
i^ritten by William Duncqm be, the poetical 
and miscellaneous writer, and brother-in-law of 
'Hughes, and the editor of his poems, who 
clied in ijSg* His son, the Rev. John D^un- 
combe, of Canterbury, also a poetica,! and 
miscellaneous writer, was the author of No.^6. 
He died jiine 21, 1785. Very ample memoirs 
of the D;UNGOMBEs, father and son, are giv.en 
in the last edition of the Biographia from' mate- 
rials furnished by Mr. Nichols. The Rey. 
John Pvncpmbe was jthe author of ^omc 
letters in the Co.NNOi^SiEVR, w,l\iclx wUl te 
npticed liereafter. 

No. 38, in ridicule of , an .expensive tai^teio 
fiirniture, and No. 74, on the manner of passing 
tbev night in the vulffar andfashionable worfd, 
with, an ode . to' night, w^ye wi;itteft. by a .Stir. 
|?4:^BATT,^befiuthQrpf sojipQ ppems.in Ddns- 
1.£y'& collection, where tie is dalled Pabbott. 
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An ingenious letter on female dress and paint- 
ing, in ¥lo. 78, and another in No. 8*6, on the" 
improvement to be derived from the study of 
flowers, were written by the Rev. Tuoma-s 
Cole, who was some time curate or assistant 
preacher at St. PauFs Covent Garden, and 

fublished in 1761 Six Discourses on Luxury, 
nfidelity, and Unthusiasm. He wrote also 
sonie poems in Do ds ley's collection, and in 
1795 published, " The Life of Hubert, a narra* 
tive, descriptive, and didactic poem.'' He died 
June 7, 1796. 

The remaining writers in the World were 
sii^gle paper men, but some of them of consi- 
derable distinction in other departments of lite- 
rary, 6r of public life. 

rio. 15, containing some strictures on the ab- 
surd bovelti'es introduced iif gardening:, and a 
hnrmoarouB description of Sfvire Mashrooni's 
TiliA, was written by Mr. Francis CovKNTRYE) 
minister of the donative or curacy of Edgware, 
autholr of" Pompey the Little,** reitsJntnt^ and 
6tb'er poems in Dodsley's collection. His 
Pompey is a slight c6mp6sition, but contains 
some well-drawn characters, which once made 
part of a cotiiiedy which he shewed to Gray, 
the celebrated poet. He died of the small-pox 
about the year 1759*. 

No. q6 was the production of Mfr. afterwards 
iyi. josEPA Warton. f He had already " 

• N^6h6l8*8 Anecdotes of Bowy^r. 

f &e Pref. Hist aad Biog. to tlie AoVsirTViiri* 

fa 
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m to write in the Adventurer, but his 

iendship for Moore led him to send, tbb 
paper. 

In the letter from Moore to Dr. Warton, 
Already quoted, he says, " I need not tell you 
how the World goes. I suppose you have heard 
from DoDSLEY that he prints 2500 weekly. 
When will you have leisure, and when will you 
.have inclination to lend me a little assistance? 
Or, in the school phrase, to lend me a little 
ipense ? I believe this is not the' inost elegant 
epistle that ever was written ; but you will ex- 
cuse it, I hope, when I tell you that 1 am 
writing in a corner of a room where there are 
two card-tables, and where there is as much 
noise as at the first night of a new play. But 
to my request. A critical paper or two will be 
of great service tome ; for though 1 am in great 
reputation, I am rather more complimented for 
laay manner than matter. With a little of your 
help I may be able to do great things." 

The paper sent in consequence of this ap- 
plication contains many judicious observa- 
tions on simplicity, but why a writer of his 
acknowledged taste should characterize gothic 
architecture by meanness of* manner is wholly 
iinaccountable. ' 

In No. 32, criticism is treated with consi- 
derable humour as a species of disease, by the 
ingenious and worthy Mr. Robert Dodsley, 
a man who has deservedly obtained a niche in 
the last edition of the Biographia. It was he 
who suggested the name Worlp for th^ae 
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papters, and^ what is yet inorh io his honour, 
lie was the projector of Dr. Jon K so n'^ Dicti- 
Diifitryj as tfrell as of many other literary uncter- 
takings of Cdnsiderablfe merit. DoBSLEt had 
SI large acqtiaiiitdncei and \Vits so mrich fespeeted, 
that idl Ms frieilds^ i^hatever their rank, werk 
liappy to promote his s^chemes^ nbtbyrecom- 
inehaation only, but by active services. 

No. 37 is introduced by the editor as a letter 
of " 60 ititith nature and simplicity,'' that ra- 
ther than ctirtail it, he thought proper to add 
jltlother half sheet to the paper, and it certainly 
merited this distinction. It is not only the long- 
est, but in many respects one of the best papers 
in the collection. It exposes a too common 
species of barbarity, with a mixture of gaiety 
and feeling which is Irresistible. It was written 
l^ the cdebrated Sir Charles Hanbury 
W liiLf AMS, K. B. fonneriy the English minister 
at the courts of Berlin and SL Petersburgh, and 
is the bbly prose work thai came from his ped. 
His pb^jths, which are humorous, ar^ more re« 
markablc fbr ease and vivacity, thiah for deU- 
cacy oir origbal genius ; But a few only were 
published. Mr. CoxB has done toiple justicb 
to his political character in his late splt^hdid 
" Tbur thtoiigh Moninotithshirfe." 

A very htkinourous tetter on posts was writteh 
by Mr. WitLiAik HaVWaIii) Roberts, At 
t£[at dih^ a student of Kiiig^s College, Ctol- 
bridge, ^'here hehrocefeded B. A. 1757, M. A. 
1760, and S. T. P. 1773. At this last period 
he Wa9 im\s oFAe Mo^ of Elito ^iSi!5ft^> V\\\ 
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on the death of Dr, Barn ard^ he was appoint- 
.ed provost of that seminary, Dec*. 1781. He 
was also Chaplain to his Majesty and Rector 
of Farnham Royal, Buckinghamfhire. He 
published a poetical Essay on' tne Existence of 
God, 1771, and in 1775 reprinted it with other 
poems, in an octavo volume. The same year 
appeared his " Judah Restored,** a poem in six 
books, 2 vols. i2mo. His poetry indicates con- 
siderable powers, yet is most admired for it? 
pious and moral strain. Although using rhyme 
in his lesser pieces, in his larger works he af- 
fected .to disaain 



-" that iron chain 



ForgM by the hand of some rude Gt>tb, which cram|>g 
Reluctant genios, and with many ft fold 
Fast binds hiin to the ground*/' 

. Dr. Roberts died at Eton, Dec. 5, 1791. In 
1 794 a posthumous work was published by his 
son, the Rev. W. Roberts, A.M. fellow of 
.Eton College, entitled " Corrections of various 
.Passages in the English Version of the Old Tes- 
tament, upon the Authority of Ancient Manu- 
scripts and Ancient Versions," 

No. 83, on the manufactory of thunder and 
lightning, a paper which has more various and 
delicately concealed strokes of irony than al- 
most any paper not of Addison's composition, 
was written by Mr. VJ^illiam Whitaker, a 
l^rjeant at law, and a W^elch judge, who is still 

■ ^ Hispoetml epistle to AnitY, tmUiot of the Bath Guide, 
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remembered by many as a man of a most faoe- 
tious turn. He lived the latter part of his life 
jat Chert$ey. Of his public life, I only know 
.that he stood candidate against Mr. W ilkes 
-at the memorable election for Middlesex ia 
3 769^ and received the sufirages of five persons. 
Mo, 159; a proposal to erect an hofpital for 
decayed actors, is assigned in Mr. Dods ley's 
list to J. G. Cooper, Esq. ; and No. 110, a let- 
ter on those persons who live " nobody knows 
how," is assigned to J. G. Cooper, jun. ; but, 
if I am not misinformed, they were both written 
by John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. the author 
of " The Life of Socrates," and " Letters on 
.Taste." The former of these works is now little 
known, but the " Letters on Taste" were for a 
considerable time a popular book . He was from 
aJBTectation, or sincerity one of thfe Shaftesbury 
^school of philosopHiy ; and tlie ani^doce related 
bv Dr. Johnson, and confirmed by. the late 
•l5r. Gisborne,. one of his Majesty's phy- 
.sicians, is an evidence how easily some kinda 
of philosophy pass into poetry : — " Mr. FiTz- 
. HERBERT found him one morning, apparently^ 
in such violent agitation,' on account of the iur> 
disposition of his son, as to seem beyond tho 
'power of comfort. At length, however, he 
exclaimed, 'TU write an Elegy." Mr. Vit Zr 
HERBERT being satisfied by this of the sincerity 
of bis emotions, slj^ly said, " Had you not bet- 
ter take a post-chaise and go to see him f He 
had before this exhibited a singular specimen 
80 
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of sentimental grief, in a lotig Latin epitaph oft 
his first son^ who died the day after his oirdi. 
His poenis have very considerable merit, piirti- 
culaily " The fepisdes to Aristijppus,''and "Thi 
1 ather's Advicife to his Son."' Tnis translatidn cff 
jGREssEt's " Ver Vert'' isgcherally esteemed 
the best. . 

No. 13!, on the h&J)py statfe of the world, if 
ievery mdii filled the post foir tvhich hh yirsk qua^ 
lified, was writteri by Mr. TkoMAs Mutso, k 
brother of Mrs. CriAt»oNE. He ptiblished ift 
1768 " Calistus, 6r the Man of Fashion, arid 
** Sophronilis, or the Country GentlfeiiJati, in 
Dialogues,'* ahd died Feb. 7^ ^799> ^g^^ ?'• 

!Nd. 155, a humourous letter IrotH a j^arish 
clerk, complaining tif the iiiconv^nieiibe arisine 
from false reports of deaths in the ileWispaptilC 
is the production of Mr. jAiiES BiBLEt, 
author of the " Tales of the Gfenii," the « Hii. 
tory of James Lovegrove, Esq.'' of i periodical 
paper of much \i^him called " TheSfcHfekER," 
iirst printed in the London Chronicle, andsinc^ 
collecJted into a volume ; and of sbhie othdr 
Kterary performancies. He was die elde'st soh 
"of Dr. Glosteu* Ridley, the biogMphier of 
his gr^at ancestor Dr. NicotAS RidleV, 
bishop of London, and mhrtyr. ^ Mr. James 
Ridley died Feb. 24, 1765, feiged '29. He was 

• It is worthy of remark, wys Mr. GiiANOEk, ttiat Dr. RiD- 
LET derived hit Christiau name from his being bitrn on boafd 
be Glocester Iiidittinao, as his jButher waa returuinft fron U^ 
VM::t luAica. 
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consequently only nineteen when he wrote ^M 
paper. Mr. Duncomb^ has left a very hot 
hourable testimony to his character. '^ So gf^ 
nerous a heart, such an intimate knowledge of 
the powers and workings of nature, so serious 
and earnest a desire to serve God and mankind, 
with a cheerful spirit and address in conveying 
his iustructions, make his loss as ^eat to the 
public as it was to his family and friends*." 

No. 184 is a sketch of public and private 
vices, enlivened by ringing the changes on an 
expression made use of by Sir John Falstaff^ 
that '^ it is no sin for a man to labour in his 
vocation." This construction of wit has been 
often since adopted to give smartness and cur- 
rency to an acknowledged truth or maxim. It 
is perhaps what musicians would term a ron- 
deau on a familiar and popular subject. Tiie 
writer was a Mr. Gatakeh, a surgeon of con- 
siderable eminence, and the author of some pro* 
fessional works, published between the years 
1754 and 1761.' He was surgeon to liis Ma^- 
jelly's household at the time of his death 
Nov. 17, 1768. 

Mr. Herring, Rector of Great Mongcham, 
Kent, wrote TMo, 122, on the diuresses of a 
physician without patronage. This gentleman 
died, at 41^ advanced age, Sept. 22, 1802. Mr. 
MoYLE wrote No. 166, on false honour, and 
^r. Burgess, No. 19S, an excellent paper on 
the difficulty of getting rid of one's-self. Of tbe^* 

' * DvNdosiBs^s liCtters^ vol. u. p. 293. xu»l|. 
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gendemen, I have not been able to procure ai 
informatioh. The Ode to sculpture in' No. M 
was written by Jamei^ Scott, D. D» 

Forty-one of these papers were written b 
persons unknown to Mr. Dodsley when h 
made out his list, or who desired that the 
names niight be concealed. That of Loi 
Chesterfield was lone concealed under tl 
mark of four stars, and his share was not geD( 
rally known until the publication of his misce 
laneous works. But his papers are not include 
in the forty*K)ne just mentioned, the authors i 
which it is impossible now to discover. Sob 
of them will certainly bear a comparison wil 
the best papers in the work, as No, 62, 63, d 

^« 135- 150. 175. 177. 196 and 208, but it 
rest seldom rise above mediocrity. It has 0% 
been asked why Lord Lytteltok did rii 
assist in a work which he so zealously patr( 
nized. Some assistance might reasonably ha^ 
been expected from the author of the rersia 
Letters. 

The WottLD Was concluded by MooKi 
Dec. 3, 1756, No. 209, and Lord Orford, i 
already noticed, added a " World Extraord 
nary * The second edition was printed in si 
volumes, with a dedication to each, and a vci 
few corrections and alterations. All the subs( 
quent edition^ were coriiracted into four v< 
lumes, and a list of the authors' names given i 
'the conclusion of the fourth. It has been ft( 
quently reprinted, 'and will probably always I 
a invourite, for its materials are not oTa perisi 
Bble kindi The nianuets oi ia^wvi&Xfc life a 
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t SO mutable in their principles, as is com* 
[>nly supposed ; and those who practise them 
\y at least boast that they have stronger 
uuina than to yield to the attacks of wit or 
orals. 



Page xl. 

These corrections suggested by Sir J« 
Marriott are. 
Vol, 
every 



I. 28, p. 73, r. accessanr — ^p. 74, 1. 16, for 
ry thing*' r. " all his efltects.** 



Vol. 29. p. J23. 

After N. B. r. ** As the Genteel is so necessary 
part of an elevated character. 
Pagp 60, for L. T. r. I.T, 
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' dttlc'ms est, bene quam muni tatentere 
f doclrina sapienttun tcmpla strcn'i ; 
ittrc un4e queta tUios, pMsimq^e vider^ 
rtt «tqttt vtoAi pmtunteis qnttre^ vtlie. 
vre histenio, conttndere nobiitate, 
eis atqut diti niti prfsuutit lubore 
luwua emcrgftrt opes, rerwnfue pc^iri. 

LUCRCT, 

w village of Aroncbe, in thfe pYovince rf 
iduta (sayB an old Spanish author) liv^ 
is de Castro, who from th« age of twelve to 
y was deaf, dumb, and blind. His cheerftJI 
ion to so deplorable a tni^ortune, and tb^ 
me itself, so endeared him to the village, dfllt 
hip thfe holy Virgin, and to love aiid serve 
is, whtt considered as duties of the sami^ 
mce ; and \o neglect the latt^ was to ofienid 
nkr. 

happened one day, as he tv^aS sitting at his 
\4 oflVring up his mental prayers to St. Jag6« 
a IbdndT himself, oh a «nidden, mtomi t9 
)tivii^|^ he had lost. The news mi <^\cil^ 
1 the viUags, 6^d pM^ttkd >fotl\\^,Tii^ «9^ 

XXVI. jl 
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p60Tf the busy and the idle, thronged round bim 
Ivith congratulations. 

' but as if the blessings of this life were onljf 
given us lor afflictions, be began in a few weeks to 
lose the relish of his enjoyments, and to repine 
at the possession of those faculties, which served 
only to discover to him the follies and disorders ol 
his neighbours, and to teach him that the intent oi 
speech was too often to deceive. 

* Though the inhabitants of Aronche wer^ si 
honest as other villagers, yet Gonzales, who had 
formed his ideas of men and things from their na- 
tures and uses, grew offended at their manners. He 
Saw the avarice of age, the prodigality of yontli, 
the quarrels of brothers, the treachery of friends, 
the frauds of lovers, the insolence of the rich, the 
knavery of the poor, and the depravity of alL 
These, as he saw and heard, he spoke of with com" 
plaint ; and endeavoured by the gentlest admonitions 
to excite men to goodness.' — 

From this place the story is torn out to the last 
paragraph ; which says, * That he lived to a com- 
fortless old age, despised and hated by his neigh- 
bours for pretending to be wiser and bettei* than 
themselves ; and that he breathed out his soul in 
these memorable words, that He who would enjinj 
many friends^ and Ike happy in the worldy should be 
deaf, dumby and blind to the follies and vices of it' 

If candour, humility, and an earnest desire of 
instruction and amendment, were not the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the present tiines^ this 
simple story had silenced me as an author. But 
when every day's experience shews me, that pur 
young gentlemen of fashion are lamenting at eveiy 
tavern the frailties of their natures^ and confessing 
to one another whose daughters they have tuiMt 
And whose wives they \ia,\t corrupted; not by tK^y 



of boasting, as some have ignorantly imagined, but 
to be reproved and amended by their penitr^ntial 
companions : when I observe too, from an almost* 
Mameable degree of modesty, they accuse them- 
selves of more vices than they have constitutions to 
commit; I am led bv a kind of impulse to this 
vork ; which is intended to be a public repository 
for the refil frailties of these ynung gentlemen, in 
order to relieve them from the necessity of such 
private confessions. 

The present times are no less favourable to me in 
another very material circumstance. It was the 
opinion of our ancestors, that there are few things 
niore difficult, or that required greater skill and ad- 
dress, than the speaking properly of one's self. But 
if by speaking properly be meant speaking success- 
fully, the art is now as well known amon^ us as that 
of printing or of making gunpowder. 

Whoever is acquainted with the writings of those 
eminent practitioners in physick, who make their 
appearance either in hand-bills, or in tlie weekly or 
daily papers, will see clearly that there is a certain 
ud invariable method of speaking of one's self to 
every body's satisfaction. I shall therefore intro- 
dace niy own importance to the public, as near as I 
cat, in the manner and words of those gentlemen ; 
not doubting of the same credit, and the same ad- 
vantages. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To be spoke with tvery Thursday at TuUy's head in 
tall-mally Adam Fitz-Adam ; 'mho after fort if years 
travel through all the parts of the known and unknown 
vjorld; after having investigated all scienceSy ac^ 
qitired all languages, and entered into the deepest re-* 
ceues qf nature and the passions, is, at last, for the 
emolument and glory of' his native country, returned 
UEnglwid^ zchtrche undertaken to cure all the duca&t^ 

B % 
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of tie kuMon wind. He cur€$ hjing^ chwimgi munr* 
tiig^f drinking f gaming^ avarice^ and ambition in th$ 
mat ; and envi/if ^landtr^ cnquetry^ prudery^ voM^jf, 
tsmtonn^ky and inconstancy in the women. He und^ 
takes^ jSry a ^afe^ pleasant j and speedy mctAod^ to gft 
huhbanasfor young maids, and good-humour for old 
ones. Me instructs roivesj after the easiest andnevett 
fqskiony in tie art of pleasing, and widows iu the avt 
of' mourning. He gives common sense to philosophsn, 
candour to disputants, modesty to critics, decency t^ 
men. of fashion, and frugality to tradesmen. For fa- 
ther- particulars inquire at the place abov^-^mentioned, 
br of' any of the kings and princes in Europe, Asia^ 
. j^hca, or America. 

N . B. The doctor performs his operations by lenitiva 
and alteratives; never applying corrosLves, butwke* 
inveter^e iU habits have rendered gentler methoil 
ineffectual. 

UavxDg thus satU^ the public of my amasio^ 
aLUitieSy aad having, no doubt, raised its curiosity 
to an extraordinary height, I shall descend, all at 
once, frosn my doctorisd dignity, to address myself 
to my readers as the author of a weekly paper of 
amusement, called The World^ 

My design in this paper is to ridicule, with novelty 
and good-humour, the fashions, follies, vices, and 
absurdities of that part of the human species which 
calls itself the world, and to trace it through all 
its business, pleasures, and amusements. But though 
iqy subjects will chiefly confine me to the town, I 
dp not mean never to make excursions into the 
country; on the contrary, when the profits of these 
lucubrations have enabled me to set up a one-horse 
chair, I shall take frequent occasions of inviting 
my reader to a seat in it, and of driving him to 
scenes of pure air, tranquillity, and imiocence, from 
&moke,hiany^ and inlii^ue. 
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There are only two subjects which/ ai matters 
taad at present, I shall absolutely disclaim touch- ; 
ig upon ; and these are religion a^d politics. The 
^rmer of them seems to be ^ universally practised, 
nd the latter so generally understood^ that to en* 
»rce the one, or to explain the other, would be to 
Rend the whole body of my readers. To say truth, ■ 
have serious reasons for avoiding the first of these 
abjects. A weak advocate may ruin a good cause. 
ind if religion can be defended by no better argu- 
lents than some I have lately seen in the public 
apers and magazines, the wisest way is to say 
lOthing about it. In relation to politics, I shall 
vly observe, that the minister is not yet so tho-. 
oughly acquainted witli my abilities €is to trust me 
rith his secrets. The moment he throws aside his 
eserve, I shall throw aside mine^ and make the 
lublic as wise as myself. 

My readers will, I hope, excuse me, if hereafter , 
hey should find me very sparing of mottos to these 
ssays. I know very well that a little Latin or 
irreeky to those who understand no language but 
English, is both satisfactory and entertaining. It 
^ves an air of dignity to a paper, and is a convinc- 
ng proof that the author is a person of profound 
learning and erudition. But in the opinion of those 
Krbo are in the secret of such mottos, the custom is, 
u Sbakspeare says, more honoured in the breach 
than the observance ; a motto being generally chosen 
liter the essay is written, and hardly ever having 
affinity to it through two pages together But the 
tmtb ia^ I have a stronger reason for declining this 
cii^tom : *it is, that the follies I intend frequently to 
tKCat of,' and the characters 1 shall from time to 
tiilU exhibit to my readers, will be such as tlae 
Greeks axid Romans were entirely uu«jcq|^\u\m^ 

^3 
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Itinsf fwrhifps be expeded, bef#re I dismiss tkb 
paptr, tkat I should take a little notice of my iii|e- 
nimiB brother authors, who are obliging the public 
^th their daily and periodical labours. With sU 
thiHe j^eotlemen 1 desire to live in peace, friendship^ 
and good neighbourhood; or if any one of them 
shall think proper to declare war against me unpro' 
voked, I hope he will not insist upon my taking fiup- , 
tber notice of him, than only to say, as the old sec* 
jeant did to his ensign who was beating him, I k* 
seech your honour not to hurt j^oc/rve/^l 

AI)TERTI8BM£NT TO THE WITS. 

Whereas it is expected that the title of this^ paper 
fijiU occasion certain quipsy cranksy and conceits at the 
Bedford and other cqffee-houses in this town : this it 
therefore to give notice, that the wordsy this is astt 
xcorM, a vain XDorldy a dull world, a wretched warHy 
a trifiinsworldy an ignorant world , a damned xoorid; 
or that I hate the world, am wear if of the world, sick 
of' the world, or phrases to the same effect, applied to 
this paper, shaH he voted, by all that hear them to be 
without wit, humour, or pleasantry, and be treated 
accordingly. 
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Lis an observation of Lord Bacon, ^ That the 
eof Cicero, Seneca, and the younger Pliny, had 
scarce lasted to this day, or at least not so fresh, if 
it had not been joined with some vanity and boast- 
ing in themselves : for boasting (continues that great 
writer) seems to he like varnish, that not only makes 
W^od shine, but last.' 
How greatly are tVie mod<eii^<& t\X\^^ \.^ \Kn4 



BacoB (of givikig another reason for the success of 
the ancients, than superiority of merit ! Tbese gen* 
Qemen bave taken care, it seems, to lay on their 
varnish so extremely thick, that common Mrood has 
been mistaken for ebony, and ebony for enamel. 

But if the ancients owe all their reputation to 
their skill in varnishing, as no doubt they do, it ap- 
pears very vfondcrful, that while the art remains, it 
should be so totally neglected by modern authors ; 
especially when they experience every day, that for 
want of this covering, the critics, in the shape of 
worms, have eat into their wood, and crumbled it to 
powder. 

. Bnt to treat this matter plainly, and without a 
figure ; it is most certainly ovring to the bashfulne&s 
•f the moddms that their works are not held in 
kigher estimation than those of the ancients. And 
tlnS) I think, will be as apparent as any other truth, 
if we consider for a moment the nature and office of 
the pec^le called critics. It is the nature of these 
people to be exceedingly dull ; and it is their office 
to pronounce decisively upon the meril and dement 
of all works whatsoever. Thus, chusing themselves 
into the said office, and happening to set out with- 
out taste, talents, or judgment, they have -Ho way of 
guessing at tlie excellency of an author, but from 
what the said author has been graciously pleased to 
say of it himself: and as most of the nftodems are 
afraid of communicating to the public all that passes 
IB their hearts on that subject, the critics, mistaking 
their reserve for a confession of weakness, have pro- 
Bounced sentence upon their works, that they are 
good ibr nothing. Nor is it matter of wonder that 
vey proceed in this method : for by what rale of 
MBSOB should a man expect the good word of another 
who has nothhig to say in favour of bimsiciVi^ 
T0 ^oid tkenfore the ctasura oC thit cn&&%) wa4 



to eiigmge tbeir approbation, I takis this early oppor* 
tunity of assuring them that I have the pleasure of 
standing extremely high i^ my own opinion yui'i 
I do not think proper to say with Horaeei 

Sublimiferiam tidera vcrtic^ 

or with Ovid, 

Jantque opus incepi, quod nee J&mt ir%ntc ignm$ 
Nee poterit fitrrum, uec edux abcitre vetuMUu, 

\i is because I chuse to temper vanity vith humilitf ; 
having soonetimes found that a man may be too ar« 
rogant, as well as too humble ; though it must al* 
ways be acknowledged that in affairs of entjbrprixe, 
which require strength, genius, or activity, aasurailce 
will succeed where modesty will fail. 

To set forth the utility of blending these two vii^ 
tues, and to exemplify in a particular instance the 
superiority of assurance, as I began my first paper 
with a tale, I shall end this with a fable. 
• Modesty, the daughter of Knowledge, and As- 
surance, the offspring of Ignorance, met accideo' 
tally upon the road ; and as both had a long way to 
go, and had experienced, from former hardshipSi 
that thoy were alike unqualified to pursue uheif 
journey ak)ne, they agreed, notwithstanding the op' 
position in their natures, to lay aside all animositifS] 
and, for their mutual advantage, to travel together. 
It was in a country where there were no inns foi 
entertainment ; so that to their own address, and to 
the hospitality of the inhabitants, they were con- 
tinually to be obliged for provision and lodging. 

Assurance had never failed getting adinittanc< 
to the houses of the great ; but it had frequently 
been her misfortune to be turned out of doors, at a 
time when she was promising herself an elegant en- 
tertainment, or a bed oC down to rest upon. Mo- 
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and compelled to take shelter in the cottages of the 

C; where, though she had leave to continue as 
as she pleased, a truss of straw had been her 
Dsual bed, and roots or the coarsest provision her 
constant re)?ast. But as boUi, by this accidental 
Doeeting, were become friends and fellow travellers, 
they entertained hopes of assisting each other, and 
df shortening the way by dividing the cares of it. 

AssuRAKCE, who was dressed Tightly in a summer 
silk and short petticoats, and who had something 
commanding in her voice and presence, found the 
same easy access as before to the castles and palaces 
upon the way ; while Modesity, who followed her 
in a russet gown, speaking low, and casting her eyes 
upon the ground, was as usual pushed back by the 
piuter at the gate, till introduced by her companion ; 
Mrhose fashionable appearance, and famUiar address 
got admissiofi for both 

And now, by the endeavours of each to support 
the other, their difficulties vanished, and they saw 
themselves the favourites of all companies, and the 
parties of their pleasures, festivals, and amusements. 
The sallies of A«suRAiiC£ were continually checked 
by the delicacy of Modesty, and the blushes of 
Modesty were frequently relieved by the vivacity 
of Assurance; who, though she was sometimes 
<letected at her old pranks, which alwa3'S put her « 
oonqjanion out of countenance, was yet so awed by 
her presence, as to stop short of offence. 

Thus in the company of Modesty, Assurance 
gained that reception and esteem which she had 
>^ly hoped for in her absence; while Modesty, 
hy means of her new acquaintance, kept the best 
company, feasted upon delicacies, and slept in the 
chambers of state. Assurance, indeed, had in 
one particular the ascendancy over her companvou \ 
for if way one asked MoDSSTY w1qko>^ d&u^Xxx ^^ 



was, she blushed and made no answer ; while As* 
suRAKCE took the advantage of her sUence^ sad 
imposed herself upon the woHd as the offspring of 
Knowledge. 

In this manner did the travellers pursue their 
journey; Assurance taking the lead through the 
great towns and cities, and apologizing for the rus- 
ticity of her companion; while Modbsty vent 
foremost through the villages and hamlets, and ex- 
cused the odd behaviour of Assurance, by present- 
ing her as a courtier. 

It happened one day, after having measured a te* 
dious length of road, that tbey came to a narrow 
river, which by a hasty swell had washed away the 
bridge that was built over it. As they stood upon 
the bank, casting ibeir eyes upon the opposite shoiej 
they saw at a little distance a magnificent castle, 
and a crowd of people inviting them to come over. 
Assurance, who stopt at nothing, throwing aside 
the covering from her limbs, plunged almost nakec 
into the stream, and swam safely to the other side 
Modesty, offended at the indecency of hercompa* 
nion, and diffident of her own strength, would havt 
declined the danger; but being urged by Assur- 
ance, and derided for her cowardice by the peoph 
on the other side, she unfortunately ventured be 
yond her depth, and oppressed by her fears, as wel 
as entangled by her cloaths, which were bouni 
tightly about her, immediateiy disappeared, and wa: 
diiven by the current none knows whither. It ii 
said, indeed, that she was afterwards taken up a1iv< 
jby a fisherman upon the English coast, and tha 
shortly she will be brought to the metropolis, ani 
shewn to the curious of both sexes with the surpri* 
ing Oronuto Savage, and the vsonderful Pan 
?7/ea-Mak£. 

^sjiURAircE, not iu iVi^ \e»sX ^^\ixv\.^^ y^xwmi 
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Wjoitrney alone; and though not altogether ai 
successfully as with hm* companion, yet having 
learnt in particular companies, and upon particular 
occasions, to assume the air and manner of Mo- 
desty, she was received kindly at every house ; 
aod at last arriving at the end of her travels, she 
became a very great lady, and rose to be first maid 
of honour to the queen of the country. 
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To Mn Fitx-Adam. 
Sir, 

1y I had inclination and ability to do the cruelest 
thing upon earth to the man I hated, I would lay 
him under the necessity of borrowing money of a 
friend. 

You are to know, sir, Jthat I am curate of a parish 
within ten miles of town, at forty pounds per an- 
num ; that I am five-and-thirty years old, and that 
I have a wife and two children. My father, who 
was a clergyman of some note in the country, un<* 
fortunately died soon after I came from college, and 
left me master of seventeen hundred pounds* With 
this sum, which 1 thought a very great one', I came 
up to town, took lodgings in Leicester-Fields, put 
a narrow lace upon my frock, learnt to dance of De-* 
noyer, bought my shoes of TuU, my sword of Becket, 
my hat of Wagner, and my snuff-box of Deard. ]n 
shorty I entered into the spirit of taste, and was 
looked upon as a foshionable young fellow* I do 
not mean thai I was really so, according to tht 
to^^n-acceptation of the term^ Ibr I had as great an 
Aversion to infidelity, libertinism, aaming, and drunk-* 
enness^ ad the nu^stiuifitshiotiable jsmXk ^t^ tA 
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that my enemies, or, what is more, all that w 
friends can say against itie, is, that in my dreto : 
rather imitated the coxcomb than the sloven ;timt! 
preferred good company to reading the fathers ; tlui 
I liked a dinner at the tavern better than one at i 
private house ; that I was oftener at the play than a 
evening prayers ; that I ufually went fix>m the pla; 
to the tavern again; and that in five years time, 
spent every shilling of my fortune. They may ab 
add, if they please, as the climax of my follies, the 
wlien I wus wortli nothing mypelf, 1 married tb 
most amiable woman in the world, without a peoo; 
to her fortune, only becaufe we loved each other t 
distraction, and were mi^jefablc asunder. 

To the whole of this charge I plead guilty ; an 
have most heartily repented of every article of i 
except the last : I am, indeed, a little appreheittiv 
that my wife is my predominant passion^ and that 
shall carry it with me to the grave. 

I had contracted an intimacy at college with 
young fellow, whose taste, age, and inclinations wei 
exactly suited to my own. Nor did this intimac 
end with our studies ; we renewed it in lo^vn; an 
as our fortunes were pretty equal, and both of i 
our own masters, we lodged in the same hous 
dressed in the same manner, followed the same d 
versions, spent all we had, and were inined togethe 
JVIy friend, whose genius was more enterprizing thi 
mine, steered his course to the West Indies, while 
entered into holy orders at home, and was ordain 
to the curacy above-mentioned. 

At the end of two years I married, as I told y( 
before ; and being a wit as well as a parson, I made 
shift by pamphlets, poems, sermons, and surplice fee 
to increase my income to about a hundred a year.. 

I think I shall pay a compliment to my wife 
fl?conomy» when L as^tt ^^yii>\k^ Tiotwitbslandir 
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tbentrro^nesB ef our fertune, we did not niti out 
above tea pounds a year : for if it be considered that 
, «e had both been used to company and good living ; 
' that the largest part of our income was precarious, 
•mi consequently if we starved ourselvfs we were 
Bot sure of laying up ; that as an author I was valn^ 
tod as a parson ambitious ; always imagining that 
Qy wit would introduce me to the minister, or my 
orthodoxy to the bishop; and exclusive of these 
circumstances, if it be also considered that we were 
generous in our natures, and charitable to the poor, 
it will be rather a wonder that we spent so little. 

It is now five years and a quarter since our mar- 
^e ; in all which time I have been running in debt 
^^ut a possibility of helping it. Last Cbristmaa 
I took a survey of my circumstances, and had the 
tnortification to find that I was fifty-one pounds fif- 
teen shillings worse than nothing. The uneasiness 
I felt upon this discovery determined me to sit down 
ttd write a tragedy. I soon found a fable to my 
mind, and was malting a considerable progress in 
the work, when I received intelligence that my old 
friend and companion was just retunied from Ja- 
maica, where he had married a planter's widow of 
immense fortune, buried her, and farmed out tlie 
estate she had left him for two thousand pounds a 
year upon the exchange of London. 

I rejoiced heartily at this news, and took the (Irs 
opportunity of paying my congratulations upon so 
hippy an occasion. As I was dressed for this visit 
in very clean canonicals, my friend, who, possibly, 
hftd connected the idea of a good living with a. good 
Cassock, received me with the utmost complaisance 
•JmJ goofi-humour ; and after having testified his joy 
*t seein^^ me, desired to be informed of my fortune 
ted preiermeht. I gave him a particular account 
<tf <dl th:^tbad happened to me since out &«!^^\QiTL% 

rox. XXVI, c 
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tind concluded with a very blunt lequest. It 
would lend me filty guineas to pay my debt 
and to make me the happiest curate within t 
of mortality* 

As there was something curious in my friei 
Bwer to this request^ I ihall give it to you w 
word, H8 near as I can remember it ; markt 
whole speech in italic s, that my own iotern 
may not be mistaken. 

I'ijtj/ guineas ! Andsoyou have run yourself 
^ ft yUuo founds ten shillings ! Within a very tri 
Ay^f ay^ I mean so. F^ty guineas is the sum ym 
and perhaps you tmuld think it hard if I refust 
ing it. 1 should indeed. / Anew you woulc 
me ^e (going to the escritoire). Can you chi 
41 hundred pound note? Who i^sir ? You surpr 
Here, John / (enters John) get change for ai 
pound note: I want to lend this gentleman some 
^^^n^^^io^ no ; I shan't want you (Exit Jol 
believe 1 have forty guineas in my pocket. Yi 
get the other ten someKhere else. Oney two^ \ 
Ay^ there are just forty guineas. And pray, si 
do you intend to pay mef I had rather be e: 
sir, from taking any ; I did not expect to be : 
tified. Extravagance, sir, is the ^ure road tc 
^cation* I must deal plainly with you. lie tk 
Jiis- money has a right to deal plainly. You be^ 
*Oiorld with about two thousand pounds in your 
Seventeen hundred, sin And these seven ieen I 
pounds^ I think, lasted you about Jive years. 
sir. Five times three are JiJ teen. Ay, you live 
rate of' about three hundred andfijty pounds 
After thitf as you telltnt yoursdfyou turned i 
and because forty pounds a year was an inimen 
you Very prudently fell in love and married a ( 
Do you think, sir^ that if I had intinded to ?; 
^^ger, I should have 4|)cnt m^| fo^tuTie as I die 



itr; I married a woman of fortune^ great forhine ; 
mtdso might you — IVhat hindered you ? But I say no- 
iking against your wife. I hope you are both heartily 
torry that you ever saw otie another s faces. Are your 
children boys or girls f Girls, sir. And I suppose I 
am to portion them ? But I must tell you once for olf^ 
sir^ thai this is the last sum you must expect from Me, 
I have proportioned my expcnces to my estate, and will 
mot be made uneasy by the extravagance of any man 
iivmg. / have two thousand a year, and I spend two 
thousand. If yon have but forty, I see no occasion 
for your spettling more than forty, I have a sincere 
regard for you, and I think my actions have proved it / 
but a gentleman y who knows you very well, told me yrs^ 
terday, that you were an expensive^ thoughtless, extron 
vagant young fellow, 

I know not to what length my friend would have 
extended his harangue; but as I had alreadv heard 
enough^ I laid the forty guineas upon the table, and, 
hke lady Townly in the play, taking a ^reat gulp, 
and swallowing a wrong word or two, lett the ix)om 
without speaking a syllable. 

I have now laid alide my tragedy, and am writing 
a comedy, called. The Friend. I do not know 
that I have wit enough for such a performance; but 
if it be damned, it is no more than the auihor (though 
a parson) will consent to be, if ever he makes a sc-» 
cond attempt to borrow money of a friend. 

Your taking proper notice of this letter vcill 
oblige 

Your humble servant and admirer,, 

T. IL 

To Igratiiy my correspondent, I have published 
hit letter in the manner 1 received it. But 1 must 
entr«|it the next time 1 have the favour of hearing 
from hkn, that he will contrive to be a little moi^ 
now in bis Bubject : for I am faWy p eT«\3AAft^ ^^\ 
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ninety-nine out of every hundred, as veil clergy 
laity, who have borrowed money of their frien 
have been treated exactly in the same manner. 
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To the entertainment of my fair readers, and 
recommend tq them an old-fashioned virtue^ call 
prudence, I shall devote this and a following pap 
If the story I am going to tell them should desei 
their approbation, they are to thank the husba 
and wife from whom I had it ; and who are desirqi 
this day, of being the readers of their owi^ advt! 
tares. 

An eminent merchant in the city, whose re 
nam^ I shall conceal nnder that of Wilson, ^ 
married to a lady of considerable fortune and mo 
merit. They lived happily together for some yea 
with nothing to diflurb them but the want of cb 
dren. The hufuand, who saw himself richer eve 
day, grew impatient for an heir ; and as time rati 
lessened than increased the hope$ of one, he becai 
by degrees inditfereQt, and at last averse to his wi 
This change in his affection was the heaviest att 
tioa to her; yet so gentle was her disposition) ti 
she reproached him only with her tears ; and seldc 
with those, but yrhen upbraidings and ill-usage ml 
her nibble to restrain them. 

It is a maxim with some married philosophf 
that the tears of a wife are apt to waih away p 
from the heart of a hulband. Mr. Wilson ^illpi 
don me if I rank him, at that time, among th( 
philosophers. He had lately hired a lodging in t 
country, at a small distance from town, whither 
usuaUy retired in the eveping, tQ avQid (as ho cal 
if) tbe pcirsecutions qi \us \«\\<i. 
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III this <r)ruel separation, and ivithout complaint^ 
she psssed away a twelvemonth ; seldom seeing him 
but when business required his attendance at home, 
^ never sleeping with him. At the end of which 
time, however, bis behaviour, in appearance, grew 
Junder; he saw her oftener, and began to speak to 
W with tenderness and compassion. 
. One morning, after he had taken an obliging leave 
of ber, to pass the day at his country lodging, she 
pftid a visit to a friend at the other end of the town ; 
<uui stopping in her way home at a thread-shop in a 
l^ye-street near St. James's, she saw Mr. Wilson cross- 
ing the way, and afterwards knocking at the door of 
a genteel house over against her, which was opened 
by a servant in livery, and immediately shut, with- 
^ « out a word being spoken. As the manner of his en- 
trance, and her not knowing he had an acquaintance 
in that street, a little alarmed her, she inquired of 
the shop-woman if she knew the gentleman who 
lived in the opposite house. * You have just seen 
^ go in« madam/ replied the woman. ^ His 
o^ie is Roberts, and a mighty good gentleman, 
^ey say, he is. His lady'— At Uio§e words Mrs. 
^^ifaon chaiiged colour^ and interrupting he r 

* His ladyi madam ! 1 thought that- Will 

you give ma a glass of water ? 1 his walk has so tired 

^*>e-- — Pray give me a glass of water 1 am 

S*ute faint wiUi fatigue/ The good woman of the 
&bop ran hei:self for tbe water, and by the additional 
^ of soQie hartshorn that was at hand, Mrs. 
Wilson became, in appearance, tiUerably com- 
rH)sed. She tlien looked over the threads she 
^Rted, and having desired a coach might be sent 
^or, <i believe,' said she, * you were quite fright- 
^^ to see ^iie look so pale; but I had walked a 
pat way, aiid should certainly have fainted if I 
^HQt stepped in^^ your sjJopw--^Ti^Vj'5<5i^ '^^'^ 

C3 
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talking of the gentletiwn O'er the way-- 1 fimcM 
1 koew him; but his name is Roberts, ■ yoii sa; 
is he a married man, pray ^ * The happiest in H 
world, madam (returned the thread-wonMUi) %9 
wonderhiUy fond of children, and to his gr«B| j< 
his lady is now lying-in of her iirst child^ Which 
to be christened this evening; and as Atie a bo; 
they say it is, as ever was seen/ At this * momon 
and as good fortune would have it, for the saving 
second dose of hartshorn, the coach that was sci 
Ibr came to the door : into which Mrs. Wilson in 
mediately stept, after hesitating an apology for tl 
trouble she had given ; and in which coach we sbi 
leave her to return home, in an agony of gri 
which herself has told me she was never able to d 
scribe. 

I'he readers of this little history liave been ii 
Ibrmed tliat Mr. Wilson had a country lodging, 1 
which he was supposed to retire almost every evei 
ing since his disagreemeut with his wife ; but in fac 
it was to his house near St. James's that he coi 
fctantly went, lie had indeed hired tlie lodging 
above-mentioned, but from ano^er motive tlM 
merely to shun his wife. The occasion was this : 

As he was saunterins one day through the bird 
cage walk in the park, he saw a young woman sittin 
ailoue upon one of the benches, who, though plainl) 
was neatly dressed, and whose air and manner dif 
tinguished her from the lower class of ivomen. . H 
drew nearer to her without being perceived, and W 
in her countenapce, which innocence and beant 
adorned, the most composed melandiiily that cfl 
he imagined. He stood looking at ] er lor con 
time ; which she at last perceiving, stajited from h 
seat in some conibsion, and endeavou r^d to avo 
him. The fear of losinf^her %ave hin\ courage 
$pe^ to btr. Heb«m,<^ l^^xi^^vc ^^\xa\M^\i 
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and excused Lis curiosity by her extreme beauty, 
aad the melancholy that was mixed with it. 

It is observed by a very wise author whose naoM 
d book I forget, that a woman's heart is never so 
[rim-fidl of alfliclion, but a little Hattery will in- 
•inuate itself into a corner of it; and as Wilson 
ivttras a handsome fellow, with an easy address, the 
^Wly was soon persuaded to replace herself upon the 
ch, and to admit him at her side. Wilson, 
ho was really heart-struck, made her a thousand 
protestations of esteem and friendship ; conjuring 
her to tell him if his fortune or services could con- 
tribute to her happiness, and vowing never to leave 
her, till she made him acquainted with the cause of 
her concern. 
H Here a short pause ensued ; and after a deep sigh 
^ and a stream of tears, the lady began thus : 
[ *' If, sir, you are the gentleman your appearance 

speaks you to be, I shall thank Heaven that I hav9 
found you. I am the unfortunate widow of an 
officer who was killed at Dettingen. As he was 
<Mily a lieutenant, and his commission all his for- 
gone, I married him against a mother's consent, for 
vbich she has disclaimed me. How I loved him, 
or he me, as he is gone for ever from me, I shall 
forbear to mention, though I am unable to Ibrgct. 
M my return to England (for I was the constant 
^ilower of his fortunes) I obtained, with some 
<lifficulty, the allowance of a subaltern's widow, and 
^k lodgings at Chelsea. 

* In this retirement I wrote to my mother, ac- 
joainting her with my loss and poverty, and desir- 
es her forgiveness for my disobedience ; but the 
^niel answer I received from her determined me^ at 
all events, not to trouble her again. 

' I lived upon this slender allowance with all 
"o^gmble thrift, dil an old officex, % iimui ^ 
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my liusban^d, discovered nie at chorcb, and idb 
me a visit. To this gentleman's bounty I lu 
long been indebted for an aniMiky of twenty poun 
Ml quarteHy payments. As l»e was punctual <a tbi 
payments^ «w<bi€h were always made me thesuorDJ 
they becmfnte due, and yesterday being quarter^h 
i wondered I neither saw him nor heard from hi 
i^arly this morning I walked k*&ak Chelsea to 
^uire for him at his lodgings in Pall-mall; but h 
«hall I tell you, sir, the news I learnt there?— 'li 
friend ! t^is generous and disinterested it*iend ! ^ 
killed yesterday in a duel in Hyde-park/ She 8t( 
faere to give vent to a torrent of tears, and tk 
proceeded. ' I was so stumied at this intelliger 
that I knew not whither to go. Chance ni( 
Cban choice lirought me to this place; where i 
have found a benefactor — and indeed, sir, i hi 
need ^f one — I shall call it the happiest accident 
my life.' 

The widow ended lier story, which was litera 
true, in so engaging and interesting a manner tl 
Wilson was gone an age in love in a few minut 
He thanked her for the confidence she had plat 
in hira, a,nd swore never to desert her« lie tb 
requested the honour of attending her home, 
which she readily consented, walking with him 
Buckingham-gate, where a coach was called, whi 
conveyed them to Chelsea, Wilson <line<l with 1 
that day, and took lodgings in tiic some house, cu 
ing himself Roberts, and a single man. These w 
the lodgings 1 haVe mentioned before ; wiicre, 
unbounded generosity and constant assiduities, 
triumphed in a few weeks over the honour of this f 
widow. 

I shall stop a moment here, to caution those \ 

inouB wido%vs who are my readers, against too hai 

mdkbeUef4)i this event. \l \\vvj ^V^^ \» vlw&\ 



the ntuation of this lady, with poverty to alann^ 
mtitude to incite, and a handsome fellow to in- 
flame, they will allow that in a world near six thou-r 

[ luid years old, one 8uch instance of frailty, even io 
t young and beautiful widow, may possibly hav« 
bappen^. But to go on with my slor}'. 

llie effects of this intimacy were soon visible in 
the lady's shape ; a circumstance that greatly added 

[> the happiness of Wilson. He determined to re* 
umt her to town ; and accordingly took the house 
near St. James's, where Mrs. Wilson had seen hiqi 
enter, and where his mistress, who passed in the 
neighbourhood for his wife, at that time lay-in. 
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[Conclusion of the Stortf of Mrs. Wilson.] 

1 lETURN now to ^Irs. Wilson, whom we left ia 
& hackney-coach, going to her own house, in ail the 
inisery of despair and jealousy. It was happ7 for 
her that her constitution was good, and her resolu- 
tion equal to it ; for she has often told me that she 
passed the night of that day in a condition little 
^ter than madness. 

In the morning her husband returned ; and as hia 
lieart was h^ppy, and without suspicions of a dift^ 
CQvery, he was more than usually complaisant to 
W. She received his civilities with her accustomed 
cheerfulness; and iinding that business would de* 
tain him in the city for some hours, she determined, 
whatever distress it might occasion her, to pay an 
u&mediate visit to his mistress, and to wait there 
til] she saw him. For this purpose she ordered a 
coach to be called^ and in her haudftome^X. >3iSi^^'s»^x 
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and with the most composed countenance, she 
^rove directly to the house. She inquired nt the 
tioor if Mr. Roberts ^7us within ; and being answered 
ito, but that tie dined at home, she asked after his 
lad}^ and if she was well enough to see companj; 
Bdding, that as she came a great way, and had bosi- 
iiess with ISfr. Roberts, she should be glad to wait 
for him in his lady*s appartment. I'he servant ran 
immediately up stairs, and as quickly returned with- 
^a message inm hi^ mistress, that she would be glad 
to see her. 

Mrs- ^Vilson confesses thnt at this moment, not- 
"withstanding the resolution she had taken, her spirits 
totally forsook her, and that she followed the servant 
with her kfiees knocking together, and a face paler 
that! death. She entered the room where the lady 
'was sitting, without remembering on what errand 
she cpnie^ but the ^ight of so much heauty, and the 
elegance that adorned it, brought every thing to her 
thoughts, and left her with no other power than to 
fling herself into a chair, from which she instantly 
fell to die ground in a fainting fit 

The whole house was alarmed upon thi's occasion, 
and every one busied iil assisting the stranger ; but 
most of ail the mistress, who was indeed of a bn- 
mane disposition, and who, perhaps, had other 
thoughts to disturb her than the mere feelings of 
humanity. In a few minutes, howe\^r, and with the 
proper applications, Mrs. Wilson began to recover. 
She looked round her with amazement at first, not 
recollecting where she was ; but seeing herself sup- 
ported by her rival, to whose care she was •so much 
^obliged, and who, in the tenderest tlistress was in- 
qwiring how she did, she felt herself relajising into a 
second fit. It was now that she exerted all the cou- 
rage she was mistress of, which, together with a 
iU/od of tvjUTS that came \» V«s t€^^, ^x^^led her 
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(whea Ihe servants were withdrawn) to begin as fol- 
lows. 

* I am iadeedy madam^ an vnfortunate woinaiv 

and subject to these fits ; but will never again be 

the occasion of trouble in this house. You arc a 

lovely woman, and deserve to be happy in the best 

of husbands. I have a husband too ; but his ai^ 

Sections are gone from me. lie is not unknown t* 

Mr. Boberts, though unfortunately lam. It waa 

iot his advice and assistance that 1 made this visit ; 

and not 6nding him at home, I begged admittance 

to his lady, whom I longed to see and to converse 

with.' ^ Me, madam!' answered Mrs. Koberttt^ 

with some emotion, * had you heard any tluog of 

meT * That you were, such as I have found yon^ 

madam,' replied the stranger, and had made Mr. 

Roberts happy in a fine boy. May I see him, madam ^ 

I shall love him for his father's sake.' ' His father^ 

oaadam ! returned the mistress of the houst> his 

&ther, did you say ? I am mistaken then ; I thought 

you had been a stranger to him.' ^ To his person, 

I own, said Mrs. Wilson^ but not to his character ; 

aod therefore I shall be fond of the little creature* 

If it is not too much trouble^ madam» I beg to bft 

obliged/ 

The importunity of this request, the iJEiinting at 
£rst, and the settled concern of this anknown \i-^ 
sitor, gave Mrs. Roberts the most alarming fears^ 
She had, however, the presence of mind to go herself 
for the child, and to watch without witnesses the 
behaviour of the stranger, Mrs., Wibon U>ok. it in 
her arms, and bursting into tears, said* ' Tis a sweety 
boy, madam ; would I had such a boy ! Had he 
been mine, .1 had been happy V With Uiese wprds^ 
and in an agony of grief and tenderness, which &h« 
endeavoured to restrain, she kissed the child* and 
letumed it to its moibfij:. 
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It was happy for that lady that she had aa •xoatA 
to leave the room. She had seen and heard iflaX 
made her shudder for herself; and it was not till 
some minutes, after having delivered the infant !• 
its nurse, that she had resolution enough to retitrfi* 
They both seated themselves again, and a melan- 
choly silence followed for some time. At last Mfs. 
Roberts began thus. 

* You are unhappy, madam, that yon have 08 
child ; I pray heaven that mine be not a grief to HKi 
But I conjure yon, by the goodness that appears ia 
you, to acquaint me with your stoiy. Perhaps it 
concerns Me ; I have a prophetic heart that telb mt 
it does. But whatever I may suffer, or whethelr I 
live or die, I will be just to you.' 

Mrs. Wilson was so affected with this geineroBltf, 
that she possibly had discovered herself, if a loM 
knocking at the door, and immediately after it ttt 
entrance of her husband into the room, had not pl«- 
vented her. He was moving towards his mistress 
with the utmost cheerfulness, when the sight of her 
visitor fixed him to a spot, and struck him with 
an astonishment not to be described. The ^yes of 
both ladies were at once rivetted to his, which se 
increased his confusion, that Mrs. WiUon, in pity to 
what he felt, and to relieve her companion, spoke 
to him as follows : M do not wonder, sir, that yoo 
are surprised at seeing a perfect stranger inyoor 
hoyse ; but my business is with the mastelr of it ; and 
if you will oblige me with a hearing in another room, 
it will add to the civilities which your lady has eO' 
iertained me with.' 

Wilson, who expected another kind of greeting 
ftoin his wifb, was so revived at her prudtiice, that 
his powers of motion began to return ; and, t]uitting 
the room, he conducted her to a parlour below stairs. 
They were no aoonei etkUv^'v&v^ x^oii'i^ \iw\f^^^ than 
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the huBbaiid thttw hinisdf into a chair, fixing his 
eyes upon the ground, while the wife addressed him 
in these words. 

* How I have discovered your secret, or bow th^ 
' Ascoveiy has tormented me, I need not tell you. 
It is enough for you to know that I am miserable 
fnrever. My business with you is short; I have 
only a question to ask, and to take a final leave of 
joii in this worlds Tell me truly then, as you shall 
answer it hereafter, if you have seduced this lady 
ander iUse appearances, or have fisiHen into guili 
kj. the temptations of a wanton K * I shall answer 
yoa pr^ently,' said Wilson ; ^ but first 1 have a 

Etum for you. Am I discovered to her? And 
she know it is my wife I am now speaking to f 

* No, upon my honour,' she replied ; ^ her looks 
#ere so amiable, and her behaviour to me so gentle^ 
tfiat I had no heart to distress her. If she han 
guessed at what I am, it was only from the concern 
the saw me in, which I could not hide from her.* 
You have acted nobly then, returned Wilson, and 
have opened my eyes at last to see and to admire 
you. And now, if you have patience to hear me, 
foil shall know all. 

• He then told her of his first meeting with this 
hdy^ and of every circumstance that had happened 
since ; concluding with his determinations to leaves 
her, and with a thousand promises of fidelity to his 
wife, if she generously consented, after what had 

happened, to receive him as a husband. * She 

must consent,' cried Mrs. Roberts, who at that 
moment opened the door, and burst into the room ; 
* she must consent. You are her husband, and 
may command it. For me, madam,' continued she, 
turning to Mrs. Wilson, ' he shall never see me 
raoro. I have injured you through ignorance, but 
will attone for it to the utmost. He '\s ^q>ic >D»ar' 

VOL, xxri, ]> 
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band, madam, and you must receive him. I have 
listened to what has passed, and am now here to 
join my entreaties with his, that you may be hs^py 
for ever/ 

To relate all that was said upon this occasion 
would be to extend my story to another paper. Wil- 
son was all submission and acknowledgnient ; the 
wile cried and doubted, and the widow vowed an 
eternal separation* To be as short as possible* thd 
harmony of the married couple was tixed from that 
^ay . The widow was handsomely provided for» and 
her child, at the requeft of Mrs. Wilson, taken home 
to her own house ; where at th^ end of a year she 
was so happy , after all her distresses, as to presueat hin^ 
with a sister, with whom he is to divide hb Other's 
fortune. (lis mother retired into the country,, and* 
two years after, was married to a gentleman of ^neat 
worth; to whom, on his firii proposals to her, sbtt 
related every circumstance of her story, llie bof 
pays her a visit every year, and is now v^th his 
sister upon one of these visits. Mr. W' ilson is per- 
fectly happy m his wife, and has sent me, in his own 
hand, this moral to his story ; 

^ That though prudence and generosity may not 
always be sufficient to bold the heart of a husband,^ 
yet a coniiant perseverance in them will, ooe tinti 
•r Qtfaer^ most certainly regain it% 



\. . * 
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No. 6. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1753. 

TdiftUR rnimtfuHi 0gU histrio. 

To Mr. FiTz-ApAM. 
Sir, 

As you h%vc chosen the whole world for yon f 
fnrovince, on^ may reasonably suppose, that you will 
not negled Chat epitome of it, the theatre. Most 
of yoiir predecessors have bestowed their favourite 
pains upon it : the learned and the critics (generally 
two very distinct denominations of men) have em- 
ployed many hours and much paper in comparing 
the ancient and modem stage. I shall not under- 
take to decide a question which seems to me so im- 
possible to be determined, as which have most me* 
lit, plays written in a dead language, and which we 
can only read ; or such as we every day see acted 
inimitably, in a tongue familiar to us, and adapted 
to our common ideas and customs. The only pre* 
ierence that I shall pretend to give to the modern 
stage over Greece and Rome, relates to the subject 
of the present letter : I mean the daily progress we 
make towards nature. I'his will startle any bigot 
to Euripides, who perhaps will immediately demand, 
whether Juliet's nurse be a more natural gossip than 
rjectra's or Medea's. But I did not hint at the re- 
presentation of either persons or characters. The 
improvement of nature, which I had in view, alluded 
to those excellent exhibitions of the animal or in- 
animate part of the creation, which are furnished 
by the worthy philosophers Rich and Garrick ; the 
latter of whom has refined on his competitor ; and 
having perc&ved that art was become «d ^tSft^\ 



that it was necessary to mimic it by nature, he bai 
happily introduced a cascade of real water. 

I know there are persons of a systematic turn, 
who affirm that the audience are not delighted witi 
this beautiful water-fall, from the reality of the ele- 
ment, but merely because they are pleased with the 
novelty of a:;^y thing that is out of its proper place, 
Thus they tell you that the town is chaiiued with a 

(genuine cascade upon the stage, and was is raptures 
ast year with one of tin at Vauxhall. Bat thb ii 
eeriainly prejudice: the world, Mr. FitsrAdaBB) 
though never sated with show, is sick of fiqtioii. 
I foresee the time approaching, when deUisioQ will 
not be suffered in any part of the drama : the iniuur 
table Serpent in Orpheus and Eurydice, -and thf 
mnorous Ostrich in the Sorcerer, shall be replaced 
by real monsters from Afric. It is well known that 
the pantomime of the Genii narrowly escaped bein| 
damned, on my lady Maxim's observing very judir 
ciously, that the brick'kiln was horridly e^ecutei^ and 
did not smell at all like one. 

When this entire castigation of improprieties if 
brought about, the age will do justice to one of th# 
first reformers of the stage, Mr. Gibber, who at- 
tempted to introduce a taste for real nature in his 
Caesar in. Egypt, and treated the audience witb 
real — not swans indeed, for that would have beea 
too bold an attempt in the dawn of truth, but very 
personable geese. The inventor, like other original 
geniuses, was treated ill by a barbarous age : yet I 
can venture to affirm, that a stricter adherence te 
reality woujd have saved even those times from 
being shocked by absurdities, always incidental W 
Aciion. I myself remember, how, much about that 
9Dra, the great Senesino, representing Alexandei* at 
the siege of Oxydracae, so far forgot himself in the 
iei^t of conquest, as to &uck \x\^ ^^^.f^t^'w ^\a. <^ th| 
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pasteboard stones of the wall of the town, and bore 
it iu triumph before him as he entered the breach ; 
a puerility so renowned a general could never have 
(»>Rimitted, if the ramparts had been built, as in this 
enhghtMied age they would be, of actual brick and 
ttooe^ 

Will you forgive an elderly man, Mr. Fitz-Adain, 
if he cannot help recollecting another passage that 
happened in his youth, and to the same excellent 
lieribrmer? He was stepping into Armida's en- 
chanted bark $ but treading short (as ha was more 
attentive to the accompany ment of the orchestra 
tiian to the breadth of the shore) he fell prostrate, 
tad lay for some time in great pain, with the edge 
ef a wave running into his side. In the present 
state of things, the worst that could have happened 
to him, wouM have been drowning; a fate far more 
becoming Rinaldo, especially in the eight of a Bri- 
tish audience ! 

if yoB will allow me to wcuider a little from the 
stage^ I shaH observe that this pursuit of nature is 
not confined to the theatre, but operates where one 
should least expect to meet it, in our fashions. The 
fair part of the creation are diedding all covering 
of the iiead) displaying their unveiled charming 
tresses, and if I may say soy are daily moulting the 
rest of their clothes, What lovely fall of shoulders, 
what ivory necks, what snowy breasts in all the 
pride of nature, are continually divested of art and 
ornament? 

In gardening, the same love of nature prevails. 
Clipt hedges, avenues, regular platforms^ / strait 
caaakhave been for some time very properly ex- 
pkMied. ' There is not a citizen who does not take 
more pains to torture his acre and half iuto irregu- 
laritiet, than he formerly would have employed to 
amkeit m foimal am bis cnmXw KtiO, t\y& ia»uk 

i>3 ^ 
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af natart, was tht Calvin of tbb reformation ; but 
like the other champion of truth, after having routed 
tinsel and trumpery, with the true seal of a foundei 
of a sect, he pushed his discipline to the deformity 
of holiness ; not content with banisbUig synioietiy 
and regularity, he imitated nature even in her Ue? 
mishes, and planted dead trees and mole-hiUs, in 
opposition to parterres and quincunxes. 

The last branch of our fashions into which tin 
elose observation of nature has been introduced, is 
our desserts ; a subject I have not room now to treat 
at large, but which yet demands a few words, and not 
improperly in this paper, as I see them a little in tht 
light of a pantomime. Jellies, biscuits, sugar-phunhs 
and creams have long given way to harlequins, gosy 
dohers, Turks, Chinese, and shepherdesses of SaxoQ* 
china. But these, unconnected, and, only ^eemiat 
to wander among groves of curled paper and sifll 
flowers, were soon discovered to be too insipid and 
unmeaning. By degrees whole meadows of cattle, 
of the same brittle materials, spread themselves 
over the whole table ; cottages rose in sugar, and 
temples in barley-sugar ; pigmy Neptunes in cars of 
. cockle-shells, triumphed over oceans of looking* 
glass, or seas of silver tisstie ; and at length the 
whole system of Ovid's metamorphosis succeeded 
to all the transformations which Chloe imd other 
great professors had introduced into the science of 
hieroglyphic eating. Confectioners found their trade 
moulder away, while toymen and china-shops were 
the only fashionable purveyors of the last stage of 
polite entertainments. Women of the firft quality 
came home from Chenevix's laden with dolls and 
babies, not for their children, but their house- 
keeper. At laft even these puerile puppet-shows are 
BinkiDg into disuse, and mote manly vfBys of con- 
elu^ng our repasts wee eata^Yisiiani* Q^\^[^^Kuigpsft; 
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succeeded to pigmies. And if the present tafte con^ 
tinues, Rysbrack aiid other neglected statuariea» 
who might have adorned Grecian saloons, thqugh 
not Grecian desserts, may come into vogue. |t is 
known that a celebrated confectioner (so the archi- 
tects of our desserts siill humbly call themselvps) 
complained, that alter having prepared a middle 
dish of gods and goddesses, eighteen feet high, his 
lord would not cause the ceiling of his parlour to be 
dennolished to facilitate their entree : ' Iwaghiez tous^ 
laid he, que mi iurd n*a pas xoulu /aire ottr It 
pUffondr 

1 shftll mention but two instances of glorious mag- 
liificaoce and taste in desserts, in which foreigners 
Jiave surpassed every thing yet performed in this 
sumptyous island, 'llie foriper was a duke of Wir- 
tenberg, who so long ago as the year thirty-four, 
gave a dessert, in which was a representation of 
mount AUia, which vomited out real iirti-works 
over the he^ds of the company, during the wholf 
enterti^nment. The other was the intendant of 
Gaacony, who, on the late birth of the duke of Bar- 
.gui^dy, fuaong other n^agniticent festivities, treated 
the noblesse of the province with a dinner and a 
dessert, the latter of which concluded with a repre- 
sentation, by wax figures moving by clock-work, of 
the whole labour of the Dauphiness, and the happy 
birtb 9f aa heir to the^r monarchy. 

lour kumliie servant, 

Julio. 

No. 7. THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 15, i753- 

• 

■TiiSKE are certain follies and impeTt\nei;ice&^ 
wiufli pcpple of gQi^ sense i^vl H^ ^^>9.^ ^\^ 
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every day guilty of, and which are only cbnsiderel 
•by them as thii^s of course, and of too little coii>> 
sequence for palliation or apdlogy. 

Whoever is a frequenter of public assemblies, of 
joins in a party at cards in private families^ will giv4 
fvidence to the truth of this complaint* I am, fof 
my own part^ a lover of the game of Whist, and 
should oftener be seen in those pkuSes where it ii 
played fbr trifles, if I was not Oifended at the man- 
ners of my friends. How commbn is it with somi 
)>eople, at the conclusion of every unsuccessinl 
hand of cards, to burst forth into sallies of fretft) 
complaints of their own amazing ill-fortoney and th« 
tionstant and invariable success of their atitdgonistsl 
They have such excellent memoHes as to be able tl 
^Gount every game they have lost for six months mic* 
cessively, and y^t are so extremely fdrgettul at the 
tanie time> as not to recollect a single game that 
they have woii. Or if you put them in mind of any 
extraordinary success that you ha.v(t been witness 
to, they acknowledge it with reluctance, and assort 
you upon their honours, that in a whole twelve- 
month's play> they never rose winners but that 
mnce. 

But if these GroWlbr^ (a tiattte whibh I shaH 
always call' the men of this clafs bv) would content 
thendselves with giving repeated histories of their 
own ill-fortunes, without making invidious nmiali^ 
upon the successes of others, the evil would not be 
so great. Indeed, I am apt to impute it to their 
fears, that they stop short of the grossest affronts I 
for I have seeh in their facbs su<^h rancour and inve- 
teracy, that nothing but a lively apprehension o( 
consequences could have restrained their tongue3. 

Happy would it be for the ladies if they had thf 
inDOie consequieAtes to a\>^T%Vic^d\ Cotn I am sorrjr to 
««/ it^ I have met mtYx tecEk>j2te&--\ h(^ .w^ «r 
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Growlers : the word is too harsh for them ; let 
me call them Fretters, who with the prettiest 
faces, and the liveliest wit imaginable, have conde- 
scended to be the jest and disturbance of the whole 
company.' 

. In fashionable life, indeed, where every one is 
acting behind the mask of good breeding, and where 
nature is never seen to peep out hut upon very ex- 
traordinuiy occasions, frequent convulsions of the 
features, flushings succeeded by paleness, twillings 
of the bodyy tits of the ii'dgets, and complaints of 
in^moderate heat, are tlie only symptoms of ill- 
fortune. But if we travel eastward fr *m St. James*^, 
and visit the territories of my good lord-mayur, we 
shall see nature strip t of her masquerade, and hear 
gentlemen and ladies speaking the language of the 
^eart. 

For the entertainment of polite life, and because 
polite life is sometimes a little in want of enterUiiu- 
inent, I ^hall set down a conversation that passed a 
few nights ago, at an Assemblee in Thames-street ; 
between two Fretters at a Whist-table ; one of 
which had a beautiful daughter of eighteen years of 
age, leaning upon her mother s chair. 

* Five trumps, two honours, and lose four by 
cards? But I believe, madam, you never lost a 
game in the whole course of your life.' 

^ Now and then, madam/ 

* Not in the memory of your daughter, I believe: 
9Dd miss is not so extremely voung neither. Clubs 

are trumps — Well! if ever { play again! You 

are three by cards, madam — ' 

'And two by honours. I bad them in my own 
band/ 

^ I bee your pardon, niadam ; I had really forgot 
whose deal it was. But I thought the cloven- 
fuotaM) fentlfiiuan had left gS teacb^^. Vxv^^tsi^ 
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dam, ivill he expect more thto one> soul for half a 
dozeu lessons ?' 

* You are pleased to be severe, madam; butyoa 
kn6w I am not easily put out of temper. Wluifi 
the trump ?' 

I was extremely pleased with the cool behaviour 
of this Uuiy, and could not hel(i whisperitag to her 
daughter, ^ You have a sweet-tempered mamma, 
miss. How happy would it be if every lady of her 
acquaintance was ^6 amiably disposed '/ I ob- 
served that miss blushed and looked down ; but I 
was ignorant of the reason, till all at once her 
mamma's good fortune changed, and her adversary, 
by holding the four honours in her own hand, aii 
by the aiBsistance of her partner, won the game at a 
cieal. > ^ 

* And now, madam/ cried the patient lady, ' it 
it you or I who have bargained with the devil ? t 
declare it upon my honour, I never won a game 
aigainst you in niy life. Indeed, I should wonder if 
I had, unless there had been a curtain between yoa 
and your partner. But one has a fine time on't 
indeed ! to be always losing, and yet always to be 
bedted for winding ; I defy any one to say, that I 
ever rose a winner in my born days. There was last 
ftummer at Tunbridge ! Did any human creature see 
me so much as win a game ? And ask Mr. A, and 
Sir Richard B, and dean C, and lord and lady D, 
and all the company at Bath this winter, if I did 
not lose two or three guineas every night at half- 
crown Whist, for two months together. But I did 
not fret and talk of the devil, madam ; no, madam; 
nor did I trouble the company with my losings, 
nor play the after-game, nor say provoking things 

No, madam ; I leave such behaviour to ladies 
that ' 



* Lerd! my dear, how you heat yourself! Yoa 



are absolutely in a passion. Copiei let us cut for 
partners.' 

Which they immediately did ; and happening to 
get together, and to win the next game, they were 
ihe best company^ and the civilell people I ever 
saw. 

Many of my readers may be too ready to con« 
ceive an ill opinion of these ladies ;. but I have the 
pleasure of assuring them, from undoubted autho- 
rity that th^y are in all other respects very excellent 
people, and so remarkable for patience and good- 
hamour, that one of them has been known to lose 
her husband, and both of them their reputations^ 
without the least emotion or concern. 

To be serious on this occasion; I have many 
acquaintance of both sexes, who, though really 
good-natured and worthy [)eople, are violating every 
iay the laws of decency and politeness by these out*, 
rageous sallies of petulance and impertinence. 

I know of no other reason for a man's troubling 
his friends with the history of his misfortunes, but 
either to receive comfort from their pity, or advan* 
tage from their charity. If the Growler will teU 
me that he reaps either of these benefits by disturb- 
ing all about him ; if he will assure me of his hav- 
ing raised compassion in a single breast, or that ho 
has once induced his adversary to change handa 
with him out of charity, I shall allow that he acta 
upon principles of prudence, and that he is not ck. 
most teazing, ridiculous, and contemptible animal. 

I would not be underilood to hint at gaming in 
this paper. I am glad to find that destructive pas- 
sion attacked from the stage, and wish success ta 
the attempt. Nor do I condemn the custom of play-^ 
fng at cards for small sums, in those whose tempers 
imd circumilaiices are unhurt by what they lose. Oni 
the contrary, I look upon cards as an innocent an4 
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useful amusement ; calculated to intenupt the k 
mal conversations and private cabals of large con 
punies, and to give a man fomething to do who hi 
nothing to say. My design at present is to sigpi: 
to these Growlers and Fretters, that they & 
public as \veU as private nuisances ; and to cautic 
all quiet and civilized persons against cutting in wit 
them at the same tables, or replying to their con 
plaints but by a laugh of contempt. 

I shall conclude this paper with acquainting r 
readers, that, in imitation of the great Mr. H(me, 
am preparing a book for the press, entitled Rules ( 
Be II A V lou R for the game of Whist ; shewing, throng 
an almost-infinite variety of good and bad hands, i 
i^'hat degree the muscles of the face are to be con 
tracted or extended ; and how often a lady may b 
permitted to change colour, or a gentleman to bit 
his lips, in the course of the game. To which ^1 
be added, for the benefit of all cool and dispassionatt 
players, an exact calculation of the odds against 
Growlers and Fretters. 
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Date obolutn Belisario, 

A PHILOSOPHER, as I am, who contemplates the 
world with serious reflection, will be struck with no- 
thing in it more than its vicissitudes. If he has lived 
any time, lie must have had ample opportunities ol 
exercising his meditations on the vanity of all sob- 
hmary conditions, 'i'lie changes of empires, the fall 
of ministers, the exaltation ot' obscure persons, art 
the continual incidents of human comedy. I re- 
meml>er that one of the first passages in historf 
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which made aniixopjcessioa upon m/t. in my youth 
was thtt fate of Diomyaiut, who^ from being monarch 
of Sicily, was reduced to teach school at CorinUa. 
Thoug^h hia tymiiny was the cauie of his ruin (if it 
can be called ruin to be deprived of the. power of 
opprea&ion, and to be teught to know ones self) I 
could not help feeling that sort of superstitious pitj 
which alwa^ attends royalty ia distress. Who ever 
pemsed the stories of Edward the second, Richaxd 
the second, or Chadts tha firat, but forgot their ds- 
cea^e&y andsiidied for their catastrophe ? In this 
free-spdrited island there are not more hands rendy 
to punish tyrant^ than eyes to weep their fall. It 
ia a common case : we are. Romans in resistiM off- 
pression, very, women in lamenting c^ipreseonH 

If (and I think it cannot be contested) there ii 
g,enero8ity ia these sensations, ought we not doubly 
to fed such, emojtions, in casaa whera re^l wtiK^it 
become, tha S(|Ort of fortune i TbiB island, ought to 
be as. much tha harbour of afilided noajesty, as it hae 
been. the. ^Cioairge of offending majesty. And wfaila 
every throne of arbitrary power is an asylum for tha 
martyrs, of so bad a cause, Britain ought to shelter 
such prUices a& have been victims fqr liberty-^ 
whenever so great a curiosity is. seen, as a prioee 
contending on the honcAt side« 

Uow must I blush then for my countrymen, when 
I mention a mDuarcb ! an unhappy monarch ! now 
actually suffered to languish for debt in one of tha 
commoQ^isons. of this city ! A monarch, whoii 
coi^a^ raisad him to a throne, not by a succassiaa 
of anibitious bloody acts, but by the voluntary elaop 
turn of- an. injured people, who had the common 
ri^)t 6f' loaakind to freedmn, and the uncommon m* 
aiSiXioa of. determining to be free! Thi&pnm» if 
TH?i>iioaKi kin§ of Corsica ! A man, whose daiiau 
la xQjpiX^ ia, aa. indisfitttebk^ a^ tba-moftt; utcatnL 

'V0£. xzvx. X 
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titles t0 any monarchy can pretend to be ; that ii^ 
•the choice of his subjects ; the only kind of tiUe, al- 
lowed in the exceilent Gothic constitutions, froni 
whence we derive our own ; the same kind of title, 
which endears the present Royal Family to Englislh' 
toen ; and the only kind of titles against which, per- 
liaps, no objection can lie 

. This prince (on whose history I shall not at pre- 
Mhi enlarge) after having bravely exposed his life 
«nd crown in defence of the rights of his subjects, 
miscarried, as Cato, and other patriot heroes did be'' 
fore him: For many years he struggled with fbr- 
tune> and left lio means untried, which indefatigable 
policy or solicitation of succours could attempt, to 
recover his crown. At laft, when he had discharged 
bis duty to his subjects and- himself, he chose thii 
icoontry for his retirement, not to indulge a volup- 
tuous inglorious ease, but to enjoy the participation of 
those blessings, which he had so vainly endeavoured 
to fix t3 his Corsicans. Here for some nionths he 
bore with more philosophic dignity the loss of his 
crown than Charles the firth, Casimir of Poland, or 
any of those visionaries, who wantonly resigned 
theirs, to partake the sluggish indolence, and at 
length the disquiets, of a cloister. Iheodore^ 
though resigned to his fortunes, had none of that 
. contemptible apathy, which almost lifted cmr Jamea 
the second to the supreme hunour of monkish saint- 
hood. ■ It is recorded ot that princk, that talking td 
his courtiers at "u. Germaiu, he wishied for a speedy 
.peace betwecti France and Greait Briiain, *Jfor tkcHf 
said he, tve shall get Englkh horses easily* 
• The veracity of an historian obliges nie not to di^ 
guise the situation of his Corsican majesty's revenue^ 
which has reduced him to be a prisoner' for debt 
in the KiugV Bench ;^^ and so crnelly has. forton^ 
€Xtrciaed 'her ligpuTB w^oti \i\m^ \^«^ \8&\. ^^<6vm m 
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parliament he was examined Uefore a committee of 
the housf of commons, on the hardships to u^rich . 
the prisoners m (hat gaol had been subject. Vertet 
not iU-u^ture make ep'irt with these misfortunes 1 ^ 
liis majesty had nothing to blush at, nothing to pal^ 
Hate, ill the recapitulation of his distresses. The 
debts on his civil tist were owing to no misapplica* 
tion, no improvidence of his own, no conru;ition of 
his mimsters, no indulgence to favourites or mis- 
tresses. His diet was philosophic, his palace humble, 
his robes decent: yet his butcher, his iandludv, and 
his taylor, could not continue to supply ao estab*' 
lisbment, which had no demesnes to support it, no ' 
taxes to maintain it, no excises, no lotteries to pro* 
vide funds for its deficiencies and emergencies. 

A nation so generous, so renowned tor the efforts 
it has always made in thip common cause of liberty> 
can pnly want to be reminded of thb distressed 
king, to grant him its protection and compassion* 
Jf political reasons forbid the open espo'isai of hit 
cause, pity commands the assistance which private ' 
fortunes can lend him. 1 do not mean at present 
that our gcdlant youths should otfer themselves as 
volunteers in his service, nor dp I expect to have a 
small fl^t fitted out at the ex pence of particular 
persons to convey him and .his hopes to CbrsicBi 
The intention of this paper is mezely to warm the 
benevolence of my countrymen, in behalf of this 
royal captive. I cannot think it would be beneath 
the dignity of majefty to accept of such a supply as 
might be offered to him by that honorary (and to 
this country peculiar) method of raising a free gift^ 
a benefit play. Tbe method is worthy of the Grt* . 
cian age ; nor would Asiatic mouarchs have blushed 
to receive a tribute from genius and art. Let it be 
said, that the same humane aiid polite ag^ raised « 
pioy^ijfnfiit to Shftkspeare, a fortune Wt ^i\XA(ii% 
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gnHKMnxj^blier, mtidB issbMdy for % caf^Tfe %atfg^%f 
dtwsatic pfnrfoxanancftB ! I imve no do«bt bat tlie 
IDimificent maimgerB <ff our tlieatreB 'wHl i^adly •cMfc* 
tnbntfe ihsir fiarts. That inconnfM^able CMiftor yAib 
«D 'CMiaiBxtBly toucheB tb« paMiionB «iid ^HstRMcs ^ 
Mlf-de^mDinal Lesr (a play mhich from some Atm* 
litude «f circumstanceB, I ftfaould recommervd^oFrlbe 
htvt&t) ^\i, I dare ci^, wDlin^ ex«it kis in«» 
«istibk talents in behett>9f fialkm majetftrf^ «nd be « 
joaatptiitxfr wnh Loiik le -grttBd for the feme ivlnA 
»csultB from tb« potection of «xiled ItingB. fkm 
^1otioi» ^vill it be for biia %o bave tbe KingV^enck 
«8 renoicwied for Gamdt'B generiHnty Ui king T^so* 
mcmjL, SB the Savoy is for £^ard ^ %hiRi% trea^ 
in«nt ai king John of France. 
. X& ite meantime, *not -vo cmifitie this o|»pfiaitifliity 
/of hauevisleitct "lo «o norpow a =8p)wre&9 tlie iiiwtre, 
I lannt .accpnutit ttijreaderB, that a 'siAyBCfiptkn for ft 
safafidy ^ the "VBeof iris Oesracem najesty^ is'opeiiefl 
act Tony's bead in Pall-anall, where ^1 tlie>GeiieFDBi 
atid dK Fair vre desir^ to pay in their contnbotioDi 
to ftobent Bodd&yr, who is appointed hi^treasiim 
ittd fraud librarian ef the island Kitf Corsica for life 
•i-fMSts, which grvie me leave l!0 say, Mr. Dodsley 
irodi4 lAve disdinned to -accept under amy mo&arcli 
af arbitrary principles. 

(A hpokttlkr -rf 'Rotnt, whih Home turv\v*il, 
WnuLd ti0t /tone bten lord-treafrer to a ^iffg. 

I fon under some apprehensions that the intended 
sub^cripticm will not be so universal as for the ho- 
tM>ur of my country I wish it. I foresee that the 
partizans of indefeasible hereditary right will wilh- 
Kokl their contributions. The number of them is 
indeed but small and inconsiderable : yet as it be^ 
«iine« niy character, as a citizen of the world, to 
lieglect nothing for tb« amendment of tlie principles 
tlid morals of my iellow-creatures, I shidl recom-^ 
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mend one -short argument to their coAsideratidn ; I 

Chink I may say, to their conviction. Let ihtfDi 

but consider, that though Theovore had such a 

^w (in their estimation) in his title, as to havt 

been elected by the whole body of the people, who 

had thrown otf the yoke of their old tyrants ; yet at 

Ihe Genoese had been the sovereigns of Corsica, 

tliiese gentlemen of monarchic principles will be 

pbliged, if the}' condemn king Theodore's cause, 

to allo.w divine hereditary right in a . republic ; a 

problem in politics which I leave to be solved by the 

^ciples of the exploded sir Robert Filmer : at the 

aanre time declaring by my censorial authority ail 

persons to be Jacobites, who neglect to bring in their 

free gift for the use of his majesty of Corsica: and I 

particularly chaige and command all lovers, of the 

gloripus and immortal memory of king William, to 

see my orders duly executed ; and I recommend to 

them to set an example of liberality in behalf of the 

popular monarch, whose cause 1 have espoused, and 

.whose dehverance, 1 hope, I have not attempted iqi 

.vain- 

N. B. Two pieces of king Theodore's coin, 
struck during his reign, are in the hands of the high 
.treasurer afioresaid, and will be shewn by the proper 
officers of the exchequer of Corsica, during the time 
^le subscription continues open at TuUy's head 
abovementioned. They are very great curiosities, 
and not to be met with in the most celebrated eol* 
)tctipns of this kingdom. 
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^ T 411 that unfortunate man, madam,' was the say* 
ing of a- gentleman, who stopt and ogMnde a low lK>yr 
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to ak4f iatii^park, as siie was otOiiig to he 
hj the name <yf Cuckold. 

What a deal of good might be expected 
thesis essays, if every man who should hafpf 
t^ed his own charaiSber in them, would as ho 
iwt knowledge it as this gentleman 1 But it is th 
ftvtnne of general satire, that few persons will 
it to thetnselves, while they have 'the conif! 
dunking that it will fit others as well. It ia 
lore, I aai afraid, only famishing bad people 
•candal against their neighbours : for erery 
Matters himself that he has the art of playix 
fool or knave so very secreftly, that, thongh h 
plainly how aH else are employed^fto mortal cai 
the cunning to find him out. 

Thus a gentleman told me yesterday, * Tl 
was very glad to see a particular acquaintance 
exposed in the third number of the World. 
parson who wrote that letter,' continued he, 
determined to speak plainly ; for the charac 
my friend was so strongly marked, that it wj 
possible to mistake it/ He then proceeded 
form me that he had read Seneca, by obse 
• That there should be no mixture of severit 
reproof in the obligations we confer ; on th< 
trary, if there should be only occasion for the g< 
admonition, it ought to be deferred to anothe 
son ; foremen, added he, are much piore apt 
member injuries theji benefits ; and it is eno 
they forgive an obligation that has the natun 
offence.' 

My reader may, possibly, be surprised, w 
tell him, that the man who could commit to m 
those maxims of Seneca, and who co>lld rej< 
see such a character exposed as tl^curate's 
in my third paper, is an old batchelor with an 
of three tiiousand pounds a year, and fifty the 
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in ready mone^; who never was known to lend a 
guinea in his life, without making the borrower more 
miserable by the benefit than he had been before by 
his wants. But it is the peculiar talent uf this gentle- 
man to wound himself by proxy, or (in the sports- 
man's phrase) to knock himself down by the recoil- 
ing of his own gun. 1 remember he told me some 
time agp, after having harangued very learnedly 
Upon the detestable sin of avarice, ' That the com- 
mon people of a certain county in England were the 
moil covetous and brutal in the whole world. I 
will give you an instance,' says he. * About three 
years ago, by a very odd accident, I fell into a weTl 
m that county, and was absolutely within a few mi- 
nutes of perishing, before I could previul on an un- 
conscionable dog of a labourer, who happened to be 
^orithin hearing of my cries, to help me out for half a 
crowB. The fellow was so rapacious as to insist 
npon a crown for above a quarter of an hour ; and I 
Terily believe he would not have abated me a single 
fartmng, if he had not seen me at the lad gasp, and 
determmed, to die rather than submit to his extor« 
tion.* 

But to return to my subject. If there are ob- 
jections to general satire, something may also be 
toid ag^st personal abuse ; which, though it is a 
kind of writing that requires a smaller portion of 
parts, and is sure of having almost as many ad- 
mirers as readers, is nevertheless subject to great 
difficulties ; it being absolutely necessary, that the 
author who undertakes it should have no feeling of 
certain evils, common to humanity, which are known 
t)y the names of pain and shame. In other words, 
he must be insensible to a good kicking, and have 
no memory of it afterwards. Now though a great 
many authors have found it an ea^ matter to sur- 
Tfve at this esccetlence, with me the task wi^nild be 



attended with great labour and difflqulty ; as U 
my misfortune to have contracted, either by the pn 
judice of education, or by some other means, an ii 
vincible aversion to pain and dishonour. I am vei 
sensible that 1 may hurt myself as a writer by th 
contession ; but it wa^i never any pleasure of nunc I 
raise expectations with a d^ign to disappohit then 
and though it should lose me the major part of n 
readers, 1 hereby declare, that 1 never will indblj 
them with any personal abu%»e; nor will I so muc 
as attack any ot those fine gentlemen, or fine ladie 
who have the honour of being single in any oi 
character, be it ever so ridiculous. 

But if 1 had every requisite for this kind of wri 
ing, there are certain people in town, whom it wou' 
be ingratitude in me to attack. The masters • 
both Qie theatres are my good friends ; for whic 
reason I forbear to say, that half the comedies : 
their catalogue ought to be damned for wickedne 
and indecency, liut I not only keep this to mysfi 
but have also been at great trouble and pains to $a; 
press a passage bearing v(.ry hard against them* in 
book, which will speedily be published, called tl 
rR0G[^ESs OF WIT. The author of this bpok^ wh 
luckily for the theatres, happens to be a pa^ticuli 
friend of mine, is a very great joker ; and, as I oft( 
tell him, does a vast deal of mischief, without seen 
ing to intend it. The passage which 1 prevailed wil 
him to suppress, stood at tne beginning of the thi 
teenth chapter of his book, and was exactly as fo 
}ows: 

' As it was now clear to a)l people of fashion th 
men had no souls, the bui^iness of life was plea^u 
and amusement ; and he that could bed administ 
to these two, was the most useful member of s 
ciety. From hence ^fose those numerous places 
T^oii 811.4 reiT^^igo wl^ich mea oC narrow 6^ 
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nSen^c mindB hsve called the pnfts of tbe public. 
T1» merit -c^fisideralbfo^f whrcli' places, and 'which 
Ire Bt thu day in thie liigheftt reputation, were the 
iAomos and the treathes. The bagkios were 
€oBflM;aflrtfy under the direction of discreet and ve- 
aeralb>le matrons, wlio had passed tlieir yonth in the 
prftCtioe of tftictae 'exercises wlrich they were now 
tvftcfah^ to their daughters : while the management 
tf( lAic THEATRES was the province of the men. — 
^le ndliaml connection between these houses made 
it coRvenient thctt they should be erected in the 
neighbourhood of each other ; and indeed the 1 ar* 
mony subsisting between them iias inclined n any 
people to think that the profits of both were divided 
liliu&Hy by each. But 1 have always considered 
them MB -only playing ispto'one anotiiei^s bands, with- 
Wt any nearer aflimty thasi that of the schools of 
VestnitistOT and Eton, to the universities of Oxford 
'SBod Oambridge. At the pl at-h ouse young gentle- 
men and ladies were instructed by an £!theridge, a 
Wycherley, a Congreve, and a Vanbnigh, in the ru- 
^rnients of that science, which they were to perfect 
at the BA'GWio, under a Needbatn, a Haywood, a 
Hftd^Aok, "BBd a Roberts/ 

Thus much had my iriend, in his progress of 
WIT, thought proper to observe upon the looseness 
of tbe flftage. But as the whole passage is -suppressed, 
the managers will have netbing to fear from the pub- 
lication of that performance. 

It "were to be wished, indeed, that those gentle^ 
tnen would have done entirely both with tragedy 
and comedy, and resolve at once to entertain the 
town only with pantomime. That great advan- 
tages womd accrue from it, is beyond dispute ; peo- 
|)le of taste und fashion having already given sufii- 
Hetft proof that they think it the highest entertain- 
ipent the leftage is tapable df aflfording ; the most v^ 
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noctnt, we are 9ure it is ; for where npthing is said, 
and uotfaing nicant'^ very little harm can be done. 
Mr. Garrick, perhaps may start a. few objections to 
thiQ proposal; but with tbu^e univef&al talents, which 
he so happily possebscs, it is not to be doubted but be 
will, in time, be able to handle the wooden sword 
with as much dignity and dexterity as his brotha 
Lun. He will also reap another advantage from 
this kind of acting ; as he will have fewer enemies by 
being the finest Harlequin of the age, than he hasirt 
present, by being the greatest Actor of any age or 
pountry. 

To THE Public. 

Whereas some gaitlemen have doubted whether th 
subscription for the use of kiiigTH eodore was reeil§ 
intended to le carried on, I am ordered to acquamt tk 
jmblic, that Mr. Fitz-Adam was not only in earneti 
in promoting such a contribution^ but has already re^ 
ctircd some noble baiej actions J or that purpose; andkt 
will take care to apply the subsidy in the most uscor- 
rupt manner to the pstsfor which it was designed^ ani 
t^ the honour and dignity of the crown oj CoasiCA. 

IIOBEKI DODSLEY. 
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1 11 B great men, who introduced the reformation 
into these kingdoms, were so sensible of the neces- 
sity of maintaining devotjon in the minds of tin 
Vulgar by some external objects, by somewhat o 
Ceremony and form, that they refrained from entirelj 
ripping oft all ornament from the drapery of reli 
jgion. A\'hen they were purging the calendar of le- 
fiipns of visionary saints, they took due care t^ de* 
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Ifend the niches of real martyrs fh>Ri profanation. 
They preserved the holy testivab, which had been 
tonsecnited for many ages to the great Imiiinuries of 
the churchy and at once paid proper observance to 
the memory of the good, and fell in iiilh Uie popular 
Jbumour, which loves to rejoice and mourn at th« 
discretion of the aimtinack. 

In so enlightened an age as the present, I shall 
perhaps be ridicaled it' I hint, as my opinion, that 
the ob&er\'ation of certain festivals is something more 
than a mere political institution. I cannot, how-> 
^*er, help thinking that even naiure itself concurs 
to confirm my sentiment. Philos^ ph rs and free^ 
thinkers tell us that a general system wus laid down 
-at tiril, and that no deviations have been made to 
accommodate it to any subsequent evf>nts, or to fa- 
vour and authorize any human institutions. When 
the refofmation of the calendar was in agitation, to 
the great disgust of many worthy persons, who urged 
how great the harmony was, in the old establish- 
ment, l)elween the holidays and their attributes (if 
I may telt them so) and what a C'infusion would fol- 
low if Michaelmas-day, for instance, was not to be 
Celebrated . when stubble geese ar^ in their highest 
)>errection ; it was replied, that such a propriety was 
merely imaginary, and would be lost of itself, even 
^thout any alteration of the calendar by authority : 
for if the errors in it were suHered to go on, they 
would in a certain number of years produce such a 
vaiiation, that we should be mourning for good king 
Charles on a false thirtieth of Januarv, at a time of 
Vcar.Mhen 6ur ancestors used to be tumbling over 
neaa and heels in Greenwich-park, in honour of 
Whitsuntide; and at length be choosing king and 
^neen for Twelfth-night, when we ought to be ad- 
l&inng the Lonc!on prentice at Bartholomew fair. 
• Cogtafc 80 these reasons may seem, yet I think t 



can confute, them from tbe. teaititaony. •£ a steodinf 
miracle, which not having 2Nil»iuUea tQ the &llibk 
authority of an act o£ paniamenty may waIL be mi 
to put a supernatural negative on the. wisdom 9ftlw 
world. My readera, no doubt,, are already amm 
that I have in my eye the wonderful thorn of Ghoh 
tonbury, which, though hitherto regarded aaa tnmk e^ 
popish impo&ture, has notably Q&erted itself as the 
most protestant plant in the universe. It is vdl 
known that the correction of the calendaj: wa^.e^ 
acted by pope Gregory the thirteenth, and that t]M 
reformed churchea nave with a propeor spirit of opr 
position adhered to the old. calculation of the em 
peror Julius Caraar, who was by no means a pa§iik 
Near two years ago the popish calendar waa brQi^ 
in (1 hope by persona well aOectedJ) ciertaia it i% 
that the Glastonbury thorn has preserve^ it&inflour 
bility, and observes its old anniversary. Maqf 
thousand spectators visited it on the parUamentaif 

Christmas^lay. Not a bud was there to bestn! 

On the true nativity it was covered with blivr 

soms. One must be an infidel indeed to spurn ai 
such authority. Had I been consulted, (and ntar 
thematical studies have not been the most inconir 
derable of my specuUtions). instead of turning thi 
calendar topsy-turvey, by fantastic calculations, I 
should have proposed to reflate the year by tfai 
infallible Somersetshire thorn, and to have reckt 
oned the months from Christmas-day, which. sfaouU 
always have been kept as. the Glastonbuiy thois 
should blow. 

Many inconveniences, to be sure, would fbllQvi 
from thia system; but as holy things ought ta b< 
the first consideration of a religious nation, the in 
conveniences should be overlooked. The thomcAB 
never blow but on the true.Christmas-d£c^.; andean^ 
eequently^ the apprehension of the years. becamiPg 
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_ to the Juligft aecoimt can never 
iflUL If the €00784 <^. the sub vaiies, attronomers 
may. find out soum wi^ to adjust that : but it is pre* 
jp^tepouSy not, to si^ presumptuous, to be celebra^ 
ing Christmas-day, when tlie Glastonbury thorn, 
whiuh certgialy mwt know times and seasons better 
than an. almanaehrmaker, declares it to be heresy. 

Nor is Chrislmat-day. the only jubilee which will 

bemoniily disturbed, by this inBovation. There is 

aac4;her anniyeisary of no less celebrity among En* 

g{Li8hipe% eqiially' marked by a. marvellous conco<« 

mitanceof qiicumatances, and which I venture to 

prognostioat».«iU bqC attend the erroneous calcula^ 

t^oflkof the piiesQQt system. The day 1 mean is the 

fin( of Apiril.. 'the oldest tradition affirms that such 

an infatnaition attends the first day of that montfa> 

as nip foresight can eseape, no vigilance can defeat. 

Deceit is successful on that day out of the mouths 

o( babes apd sucklinga. Grave citizens have been 

bit upon it;, usurers have lent their money on bad 

sacurity;; experieocfid: matrons have married very 

disappointii^youJigijfeUowtt; mathematicians have 

misled! tl^ icHigitude ; alchymists the philosopher-s 

^to^e ; apd politioians preferment, on that day. 

What confusion will not follow, if the great body 
if the nation are disappointed of their peculiar holi- 
daj! Thi9 country was formerly disturbed with 
yuiy fihtal quarrels about the celebration of Kaster ; 
aad op wise man will tell me that it is not as rca-^ 
■onable to %11 out for the observance of April-fooU 
day. Can any benefits arising from a regulated ca- 
kmu* make amends for an occasion of new sects f 
How many warm men may resent an attempt to 

Ciy them off on a false fii*st of April, who would 
ve submitted to the custom of being made fools on 
the old computation ? If our clergy come- to be di- 
lidtdalxNit Fojily's anniversary, we may well ex- 
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pect aU the mischiefs attendant dti raigiona waft 
and we shall have reason to wish that the GlasM 
bury thorn uould declare a6 remarkably in fovMif 
of the time April-fool-day, as it has in bdialf of iSb 
genuine Christmas. 

- There are many other inconvenience, which 
might lament very emphatically, but none of weigfk 
enough to be compared with those I have mentioned 
1 shall only hint at a whole system overturned b; 
this revolution in the calendar, and no proviSBiott 
that I have heard of^ made by the legislature to R 
medv it. Yet in a nation which bestows sdch am 
pie rewards on nf^w-\ ear and birth-day ^bdes, it i 
astonishing that the late act of pariiam^ut shotd 
have overlooked that useful branch of our poettj 
which consists in couplets, saws, and ptoverbs, pedi 
liar to certain days and seasons. Why was not' 
new set of distichs provided by the late reformert 
Or at least a clause inserted in the act, enjoining th 
poet-laureat, or some beneficial genius, to prepai 
and new-cast the established rhimes for public use 
AVerc our astronomers so ignoitint as to think tht 
the old proverbs would serve for their new-fangle 
calendar? Could they imagine that St. Swidki 
would accommodate his rainy planet to the conveni 
ence of their calculations ? V\ ho that hears the fa 
lowing verses, but must grieve for the shepherd an 
husbandman, who may have all their prognostk 
confounded, and be at a loss to know beforehand tl 
fate of their markets ? Ancient sages sung, 

I/* St. Paul be fair &itd t^ear, 
I'hen nil! bttide a hajrpif year ; 
}hit if it either tnow or raiv^ 
Then ieiil be dear ail kUni of ^ram i 
An'i if the vind doth blttwuhft, 
Then wars will rex the realmfuU <ft* 

J have declared against meddling witk t>oli(Ici 



• 

^dd therefore shdl say nothing of the important 
Iliatsi contained in the hut line;i : yet if ccriain ill- 
boding appearaiices abroad should have au ugly 
^nd, I qannot help saying that 1 shall ahcribe their 
eN-ll tendency to our having been lulled asleep by 
resting our faith on the calm weather on the pre* 
tended conversion of St. Paul ; whereas it was veiy 
blustering on that festival according to the good old 
accooDt, as I honestly, though vainly, endeavoured 
to convince a great minister of state, whom I do not^ 
think proper to mention. 

]^ut to return to April-fool-day : I u;ust beg my 
readers and admirers to be very particular in their 
observations on that holiday, both acct>rdin^ to the 
mew and old reckoning. And I beg thit they wiU 
transmit to me or my secretary, Mr. Dodtiiey, a faith-, 
inland attested account of the hap that betides them 
or their acquaintance on each of those days ; how 
often and in what manner they make or are made 
foob ; how they miscarry in attempts to surprize, or 
haffle any snares laid for them, t do not doubt but 
it will be found that the balance of folly lies greatly 
on the side of the old first of April ; nay, I much 
qaestion whether infatuation will have any force on 
what I call the false April-fool-day. I should take 
it very kind» if any of ray friends, who may happen 
to be sharpers, would try their success on the fie- 
titioua festival ; and if they make fewer dupes than 
ordinary, I flattier myoelf that they will unite their 
Oideavuurs with mine in decrying and exploding a 
leformation^ which only tend& to discountenance 
good old practices and venerable superstitions. 

li ■ f ■ T*T 
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it wo are to believe, universally, that virtue lead^ 
<&rectly to happinesS} and vice to punishment in tbJI 

' - '- ft'" '■' • . ■ 



worid, 1 am afraid we sfhaSl fonn vMy ^ntibeoal 
opiniom of the peopde we cotiVersfc Wrt£; as evoy 
melancholy face will appear to be prodacedt^a 
bad heart, ftiid every cheaoM Ikee by a good one. 
Bat it will be no diBcouragemeYft to virtue to say. 
that the reverse of tiiis is mufch dftetitr the case; 
nay, so obstinate am I tnthid opinion, that t aeUom 
•ee a countenance of ^ncere amd ft^tkd gricff, with- 
eat conckrding it to be the effect of some i^inent 
degree of virtoe. 

If sickness and bodily pain tfere, indeed, all the 
misfortunes incident to our naturea, it might be saidi 
witb some colour of truth, that viitue was generally 
its own immediate reward ; as every one wul allow, 
that temperance and aii^envioasness lead rooire £- 
rectly to hea^h and ease than riot and debaucheiyk 
But while we have affections that luteal ud tram oor 
own bapprness, to invoke as in the mhefry of tboec 
about us, tfcey w*ho have the best bearts wiB be 
oftenest mrade uneasy. 

Tlie good mran considers the tt^hole buman race 
as his own family ; and as such a person, in a world 
like this, is liable to more disappointments than one 
who has only himself to care for, hid troubles and 
mortifications will assuredly be jgreatet. 

The friends of virtue should therrforebe catttiooi 
of promising what they are not sure will be pcir- 
tbrmed ; lest by a failure in the ehd, they bring ffis- 
credit upon the means. It will be al%ayS ^nmci^l 
foaay of virtue, that its reward Is certaih, while it 
can be said of that reward, that it i^ happinesf 
eternal. 

The following allegory, which is a literal transla- 
tion from the same old Spanish author, fromwhon 
the story of Gonzales de Castro im my first j>apel 
vas taken, supposes the good man to be unhappj 
yJ3on earth; only because 4iis goodne$( is imper^t< 
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I insert it here (though not exactly applicable to 
lay suliject) as the most instructive eutertainineut I 
am able to give my readers at this season. 

If the ladies should happen to conceive any dis- 
like to some little severities in it, they are desired 
to take notice that the author was a Spaniard, and 
tihat he wrote at a time, when it appears by the 
concurrent testimony of all historians/ that the se^c 
W9^ not absolutely without fault. 

Jupiter, when he made Man, brought with him 
from heaven a nymph called Felicia, or Happiness, 
to btf his companion. Tbe better to engage them 
to each other, he furnished Man with those passions 
and affections which were to feed the mind with 
perpetual wishes, with a guide, called Reason, to 
reiitrain their violence ; and to the Nymph he gave 
immortal beauty, together with a certain degree of 
coyness, which is alwa^ s sure to engage pursuit and 
endear possession. 

But as if some other power had a malicious design 
to set this pair at variance, notwithstanding the 
seeming desire of Jupiter to unite them, Felicia. 
became insensible to every thing but virtue, while 
the Passions of Man generally hurried him to a pur- 
suit of her by the means of vice. With this differ- 
ence in their natures it was impossible for them to 
agree ; and in a short time they became almost 
strangers to each other. Reason would have gone 
over to the side of Felicia, but some particular 
Passion always opposed him ; for, what was almost 
incredible, though Reason was a sufficient match 
for the whole body of Passions united, he was sure 
to be subdued, if singly encountered. 

Jupiter laughed at the folly of Man, and gave him 
Woman. But as her frame was too delicately com- 
posed to endure the perpetual strife of Reason and 
the Passion*, he confined the. former Pi Man, and 
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gave np Woman to the government of the lattei 
without controul. 

Felicia, upon this new creation, grew aguB ac 
quainted with Man. She made him a visit of i 
month, and at his entreaty would have settled wid 
him for ever, if the jealousy of Woman had not dii 
ven her from his roof. 

From this time the nymph has led a wandennj 
life, without any settled habitation. As the wiMrl< 
grew peopled, she paid her visits to every cortier o 
it; but though millions pretended to love her, no 
a single mortal had constancy to deserve her. Cc 
remony drove her from court, Avarice from tb 
city, and Want from the cottage. Her deligbl 
however, was in the last of these places, and t&ei 
it was that she was most frequently to be found. 

Jupiter saw with pity the wanderings of Felicu 
and in a fortunate hour caused a mortal to be bon 
whose name was -Bon a bio, or Goodness. He ei 
do wed him with all the graces of mind and bod^ 
and at un age when the soul becomes sensible ( 
desires, he breat^ied into him a passion for the beai 
tiful Felicia. BokaRIo had frequently seen hn 
in his early visits to Wisdom and Devotion ; but < 
lightness of belief and an over- fondness of mankii 
were failings inseparable to him, he often suffeit 
himself to be led ^tray from Felicia, till Refle 
tion, the common friend of both, would set hii 
right, and re-conduct him to her company. 

Though Felicia was a virgin of some thousai 
years old, her coyness was rather found to increa 
than to diminish. This, perhaps, to mortal o 
xnaids may be matter of wonder ; but the true re 
son was, that the beauty of Felicia was incapafa 
jof decay. f*rom hence it was, that the fickleness 
BoNARio made bet \«&% ^\!i<i \&^ ^.^^Y ^^ scc&t 
Yet guch was hit fevil?, i^x\i^ c^TiJw\^\ia^^ v^^ 
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himself to be enticed from her, till at last she totally 
withdrew herself. Reflection came now only to up- 
braid htm. Her word^, however, were of service, as 
by shiewing how he had lost Felicia, they save him 
hopes that a contrary behaviour might, m time, 
i^gaib her. 

The loss of happiness instructs us how to valu6 
iU And now it was that Bokario began in ear- 
nest to love Trlicia, and to devote his whole time 
to a pursuit of her. He inquired for her aniong 
the Great, but ihey knew her not. He bribed the 
Poor for intelligence, but they were strangers to 
her. He sought her of Knowledge, but she was 
ignorant of her ; of Pleasure, but she misled him. 
Temperance knew only the path ^he had taken; 
Virtue had seen her upon the way ; but Religion 
assured him of her retreat, and sent Constancy to 
conduct him to her. 

It was in a village far from town, that Bokario 
again saw his Felicia ; and here was in hopes of 
possessing her for ever. The coyness with which 
she treated him in his days of folly, time, and the 
amendment it had wrought in him, began to soften. 
He passed whole days in her society, and was rarely 
d^ied access to her, but when Passion had mis- 
goided him. 

Felicia lived in this retreat, with the daughter 
of a simple villager, called ink ocen ce. To this ami- 
able rustic did BoNARio apply for intercession, 
Qpon every new offence against Felicia ; but too 
impatient of delay, and out of humour with his 
advocate, he renewed his acquaintance with a court 
lady, called Vice, who was there upon a visit, and 
engaged her to solicit for him. This behaviour so 
enraged Felicia, that she again withdrew herself; 
and in the warmth of her reseulment, ««ik\ ^a."^ % 
petiiioa to Jupiter, to be recalled to besweiL* 
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Jupiter, upon this petition, called a council «f 
the gods; in which it was decreed, that virhile Bo» 
KARio cohtihued upon earthy Felicia should ntX 
^)tal]y depart from it( but as the nature of Bo* 
)f ARlLo ^as iickle and imperfect^ his admiftsiou U 
her society should be only occasional and transient 
That their nuptials should be deferred till the nattnt 
of Ron A RIO should be changed by death, and that 
afterwards they should be inseparably United lA tfal 
I'egions of immortality. 

No, 12. THURSDAY, MARCH tta, IJH. 

To Mr. Fi¥2-Adav» 
Siift, 

I^r is a gteat abus^ of language, according to MR 
Locke, to make use of words to which M-e have M 
fixed and determinate ideas. There is a still gTeatefi 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, which is the almost continually 
using words to which we have no ideas at all* I 
ihall only instance in the poor monosyllable Tasti* 
Who has uot heard it frequently pronounced by the 
loveliest ttioUths in tht world, when it has evidentlv 
meant nothing f 

I would not be thought to require, like an 3l> 
bred logician, that every pretty Woman, or evea 
ever}' pretty man, who makes use of the wordTASTfi, 
should define what they mean by it ; that would be 
loo cruel ; but I should ratlier chuse, when they are 
»*eally conscious to themselves that they are going 
to utter it without any idea annexed, that thqf 
would be so good as to change it for the word ^Vhim. 
However, as my recommendation wiH, I am sure^ 
have no weight, unless it should Le backed by your 
ceDSorittl authority, I shull leave tlnni at present in 
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iifll ponsi^udli of their favourite word, and proceed 
to the jftiibt«et of my letter. 

You raited very humourously, a few weeks ajgo, 
aoib^ of the reigning follies of this various island, 
ttidc^ the name of our approaches to nature. I hope 
j^Ou have likewise taken notice how desirous we are 
6f tetujming to our priraseval ignorance, under the 
tibtiou of Taste : a name which we 1^ fond of 
giving to evexy new folly which starts up, and to 
^eiy old exploded absurdity which we are chari- 
tafbly pleased to revive. Let but that commanding 
wol^ go forth, and no tamelion catches his colours 
quickeir than we are ready to imbibe follies from 
each other. Whereas Taste, in my opinion, ought 
to be applied to nothing but what has as strict rules 
ahhexed to it, tboucb perhaps imperceptible bv the 
vulgar, as Aristoue, among the critics, wowd re- 
tjuire, or Domenichino, among the painters, prac« 
U^t. People may have whims, freaks, caprices, 
l^^rtuasions, and even second-sights if they please ; 
but they cieui have no Tastb which has not its foun- 
dation in nature, and which, consequently, may be 
accounted Tor. 

From a thousand insjbances of our imitative iocli- 
hations I shall select one or two, which have heen, 
fmd atill iare, notorious and general. A few years 
iigo every thing was Gothic ; our houses, our beds» 
oiir book-cases, and our couches, were all copied 
(irom some parts or other of our old cathedrals. 
TheGlrecian architecture, where, as Dryden says, 

flHn Dovit fUttrsfimnd ihe lov>er M^> "} 

SIm giqi CanntliMH iioldsthe higher Jpoce, > 

jimd tdl below is ttrength, aud all above is grace* j 

fhut atchitecture, which was taught by nature and 
polished by the graces, was totally neglected. Tricks 
IBifl (bircdits ^t possession ever^ wher^. Clumsy 
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buttresses "were to shock you with (JispUdpOi 
<)t little pillars were tO support vast weights ; 
ignorant people, who knew nothing of cent 
gravity, were to tremble at their entrahce into 
building, lest the roOfs should fall upon their 1 
This, however odd it might seem, and ho 
Unworthy of the name of Taste> Was culti 
was admired, and still has itis professors in dil 
parts of England. There is soiiaeching, thJ^y t 
It congenial to our old Gothic constitution ; I i 
rather think to our modern idea of liberty, * 
fdlows every one the privilege of playing thi 
Hnd of making himself ridiculous in whatevei 
he pleases. 

According to the present pri^vailing whina, 
thing is Chinese, Of in the Chinese taste : or 
is sometimes more modestly expressed, partlji 
ike Chinese manner. Chairs, tables, chimney-] 
frames ibr looking-glasses, ^d even our mos 
gar utensils, are all reduced to this new-fi 
iitandard ; and without-doors sO universally ; 
spread, that every gate to a cow-yard is in T 
IZ's, and every hovel for the cOws has bells hs 
at the comers. 

The good people in the city are, 1 perceive, \ 
with this novelty ; and though some of them si 
lain the last fadiiion, the Gothic, yet others 
begun to ornament the doors and windows of 
shops with the more modern improvements* 

Had this taste prevailed in the latter 6 
queeH Anne's time, the new churches themselv< 
doubtless been pagodas ; nay, it is expected £ 
sent that the Something which is rising on the 
iug at the horse-guards, if ever it siiouM com- 
conclusion, will terminate at last partlif afh 
Chinese manner, 

1 would beg leave, howtver, to propofep i 
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lurge public buildings are to be execnied after Chx« 
teao modblsy that we should pursue the usual me- 
thods OH 8uch occasions. ' I'he' inoculation for tho 
BmaUrpox, luid other such hazardous experiments, 
««r« first executed upon condemned criminals, 
Andy in ray opinion^ an experiment of this kind 
BhooJd first he tried on an hospital^ or a county 
nrorkbousow 1 know it will be said^ in ansNter to this, 
tbi^t eonveniency is chiefly to be studied in edifices 
mS charity. But is eonveniency to give way to 
7A-BTE } Is the honour of a nation to be less con-* 
9idere4 than the particular exigencies of private 
persons ? It it a thousand pities that the hospitak 
of Chelsea and of Greenwich are already built ; their 
sitnations are the very spots one would have chosen 
for a trial of this sort. What numbers of little takes 
might have been let in from the lliames to wander 
among the pavillions I And how eommodiously 
might we have passed from ward to ward by bt'klgeg 
adorned with triumphal arches ! 

The encouragement of this taste may be worthy 
of the consideration of those gentlemen who have 
great possessions in the isle of Ely, or the fens of 
Lincolnshire. A Chinese town, happily situated^ 
fluty attract inhabitants, and make estates in those 
cQoiitries extremely desirable. Marshy grounds^ 
which are now avoided, will become by this means 
the most sought after of any; and we may Itvie iq. 
IM the hundreds of Essex crowded with villas. * But 
1 only bint these things to those whom they -Con- 
cern, and whose interest it may be to pursue theiu 
farther. My intention, you perceive, is to make 
Taste useful to somebody at least, and to assign 
proper places for the exeroise of our improvec} 
talents. 

But while I am proTQoting the interest 'lE^ud entri;. 
tainm^it of some qf hip majesty^ subjects, I'weul^ 
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not wilfully ofhai othtre^ who m/af h» 9 lUtk iqiK 

tuaJted thxough Umup zmI to th^ cotu^j* Hmf 

good patriou bave been great^ aUunt^ at thi 

spreading of the French laag^afe a^d tbt Frcadi 

fashions so universally over £iivop«;aiidhavtap« 

prebended, p^rhaps; too juatl}^ that iheir modn sf 

religion and govtrnment might insinnajte thamadim 

in their lums. If any pious E^glishmii ahonU 

have the same fears with repaid to th# ChineM cm* 

lorn and manners, I have the satisfoctioo to. inSDni 

him, that nothing of that kind can reasonabfy be 

dreaded. We may rest secure that our firm iulii 

will never be daggered by the tenets of Fohi> mt 

our practice vitiated by the morals of Goiifi»u»; 

at least we may be certain that the present innovii' 

tions are by no means adequate to sucb an ciect: 

for on a moderate computation, not one in a thoor 

sand of all the stiles, gates, rails^ pales, chairsi te»* 

pies, chimoay-pieces, &c. &c. &e. whiek av« caU 

Chinese, has the least resemblaqce to any thing tkal 

China ever saw ; nor would an Englisbb cfanrch be a 

less uncommon sight to a travelling mandarin^ then 

an English pagoda. I think it neceasary to aay thu 

much, in order to quiet the scruples oi conscicO' 

tious persons, who will doubtless be more at east 

when they consider thai our Chinese ornaments an 

not only of our own manufacture, like our Frencl 

silks and our French wines^ but, what haa lakkai 

been attributed to the English, of our owa invfi 

tion. 

Z am. Sir, 

your most humble Serumt, 

H.S 
To THE Public. 

JFhereas. a subscription for a suhsidyfor- the fueoi 
kinf TiiEOi^RE tua^ ojjcned, at XuU/s^ieadi^ ^m 



mall the tvfoU^-MCCondqf hut mxmtkj tku is to giv^ 
Mice that £y orJkr of Mr. Fits-Ad4V, tkt taid 
mbscriftixm xpill he cfosed on Tuesday tAo tvKM^j^ 
kventh^thjk instant March ; at xMdk time tA^SHb- 
tidy witfbe paid m. 

ROBERT DODSLEY. 
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\ %H4^is malM do apology for the following let- 
ter*. Of my own answers to them ; having been al- 
ways of opinion that works of criticism are the chief 
strength uul •mament of a public paper. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sik, 
Though you set out with a good grace in the 
World, I cannot help thinking that a paper now-* 
aad-then o^n religion mi^ht be very totertaining, 
1 am an officer id country quarters, and as the chap« 
kun to the reginient happens to live altogether in 
town, I have no opportunity of knowing any thing 
•f that a&ir, but from what I hear at church. 

/ am, Ckc. 

A,Z. 
To Mr. A. Z. 

Sir, 
That no officer in quarters may be under the nt* 
cessity oi going to church, the World, for the 
fiitufe, shaU be a religious one. 

I antf &c. 

A. Fitz-Adam* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 
I belong to a club of very serious clergymen, and 
im glad {90 is every one of us) that you do not in* 
vox,, xxtu o 
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tend to meddlfc with religion in j^onr paper. It is 
certainly a subject of too much dignity and import- 
Knee to be treated of in essays, which saem devoted 
to humour and the ridicule of fblly. In the name 
of the whole club, 

* ' I amy &c. 

To Mr. J. C. 

Sir, 
As it wiU be always my ambition to stand weB 
with the clergy, they may assure themselves tbi^ 
the Wq{^I(]> sliaU have no religion in it^ 

A. Fitz-Adam, 
To Mr. FitZ'Adam, 

I caniiot help being ofTtnded at your waiit rjf cor» 
rectness in a paper, which, m other respects, de^ 
fterves Approbation. In number I^ you say, waek 
ff»m. to goodness. The verb warn is unwarrantable 
in this place : we are warned by ox from j but not ta 
^^The word should be imcU^ ; and sp I have cor* 
rected it in my own paper. In number III, line 2. 
you have the colloquial barbari8^l of doing a thing 
py ^ man instead of tp. . I cannot express l^ow much 
1 am hurt at so vulgar an impropriety. In number 
VI. page 34. the. verb display \$ used instead of 
its participle displaying. Perhaps it is only an erroc 
J>f the press : pray be careful for the fut\jr?. 1 aW 
willing to hope that these gross mistakes are only 
owing to inadvertency. If so, I rest, 

Yuur admirer, 

PllII^OJ^OCOS, 
To PuiLQIiOGOS^ 

•Sir, 
I ihall be very cafcfu\ of mistakes for the fytore : 
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and do assim you, upon my veracity, that they have 
hitherto proceeded from. nothing but inadvertency. 

I.amt SiK, 

Your obliged servant ^ 

A. FiT<-ADiklf. 

To/iDAk Fit2-AdaM) Esq. 
Dear Fit«, 

Lord ♦ ♦ • • and I laid hold of a d- d pirig of 

a university .fellow yesterday, and carried him^ te 
pur cluh ; where, when the claret began to mouny 
your paper of the. World happened to come upon 
the ti4)is. .*, That same Mr. Fitz-Adam (says he) 
is a very inaccurate writer ; perad venture 1 shall 
take an opportunity of telling him fo'in a short time.' 
But, dear Fitz, if the prig should really send ^'ou a 
letter, smoke the |Tarson and be witty. Your inac- 
curaciesj as hft calls them, are the characteristics of 
e polite writer : by these alone our club is sure that 
you are a man of fashion. Away with |j«dantry 
«nd,the grammar! \VFite like a gentlenoan, and 
with Pope^ in his essay upon critics, 

SmUek a grmct bejfoad the_ rcmchif nmturt* 

You/s, A. B\ 

To Mr. a: B. 
Sir, ' 
In compliance with your advice, I shall avoid 
the pedantry of grammar, and be perfectly the gen« 
tlemaii in my future essays. 

I aWf 
■ Your most obedient j 

A. Fitz-Adam, 

To Mr. Frrr-ADAM'. 

1 do not write to you to have the pleasure of see- 
bg mysdf in pnnt : it is only to give you a little 



friendly &dvice. Take cArt of novels : the towi 
swarms tvith them. That jfoolbh stoty of Mn. 
Wilson, in your fourth and fifth papers, made dm 
cry out that the WoaLD was at an end I 

YourSf 

Tom TstL-TauTH. 

To Mr. TELL-TiiUTfi. 
Sia, 
I th&nk you for the cauiioo, and WiH write no 
thore novels. 

Your most kumbls iervanty 
A. Fitz-Adav. 

To Mt-. Fit«-Ada*i. 
Sir, 
Your predecessor, the Spectator, did not thbk 
his labours altogether ueeksti, which were MKcated 
to us women. Those eleeant moral tales, which 
make their appearance -so nreqaeiitly in liis works, 
are so naany proofs of his regard for ns. -From the 
fourth and fifth niHnbers of the World we have 
the pleaanre of hoping that the Speotator is revived 
among us. The story of Mrs. Wilson is a lesson of 
instruction to every woman in the kingdom, and 
has given the author of it as many friends as he Uai 
readers among the se.x. 

I amy Sir, 
Your real admirer and humble leroant^ 

L,B. 

To Miss L. B. 
Madam, 
As it will be always my chi^ happiness to pleas« 
the ladies, I shall devote my future papers entirely 
to novels. 

Your abliged and most obedient ^erotmt^ 

A. FlTZA**PAM< 



To Mr. Fitk-Adam'. 
Sir, 
. If a plain grave man may have leave to tell you » 
little truth, I must inform you, that though I like 
your manner very much, I have great objections ta 
}imT matter. He who only skims surfaces will ga- 
ther nothing but straws. If you are the philosopher 
you would have us think you, give us something 
that may rest upon the memory, and improve while 
it entertains; 

I am, &c. Amicus, 

To Amicus. 
Sir, 
The World, for the futui>e, shall be grave and 
philosophicul ; the maiUr shall be regarded, and not 
the manntr» 

lam, &c. 

A. Fitz'-Adam, 

A Monsieuf PiT;}-AdaM. 

Je suis enchant^, mon cher monsieur, de votre 
MoxDE. Depuis deux ans que Je suis h, Londres, 
j'ai appris assez d'Anglpis pour rentendre parfaite- 
ment, mais je ne suis pas si habile que V'oltairei pour 
I'eprire. Vous aviez saisi tout i fait I'esprit Franpois > 
tant d'enjouement, de legerete, et de vivacitu !-— 
t^arbleu c'est charmant I Donnez nous de temps en 
temps un vaudeville, ou quelque petite chanson k 
ix)ire, et je me croirai a Paris. Le seul petit defaut 
que vous avez, c est que vous sentcz trop le Monos 
sage, il ne vous manque qu*un pen du Mokde fou, 
pour plaire a tout le AIonde, et surtout k celui qui 
a I'honneur d etre, monsieur, 

Fotre-tres humble et tres obtmant serviteUTf 

DovaiLLACi 

«^ 3 



A Monsieur DovAii;LAC. 
VouB pouvez conter, monsieur, qn'il'n'y a rienaa 
HhOndequ^ je ne fksse pour captiver la bitti-T«iUaace 
^nn si aimAble hotnme. Tout ce qu'il a de gaSi, ^ 
Yolatilfc, et m«mp evapor6 coUlera deformais de m 
plume. J*ai llionneur d'etre, monsieur, 

Vofre ires himbU et trei obeiuaiti territeur^ 

FiTZ-ADiX. 

I have many more letters written in the saime 8pi« 
rit of criticism, and consequently many more opini- 
ons of my own ; but as these noiAy be thoueht Quffi- 
cient at one time, 1 shall borrow an old nible, and 
conclude this paper. 

An old man and a little boy were driving an an 
to the ne)tt market to sell. What a fool is this fcHo^ 
(says a man upon the road) to be trudsinff it on fbtft 
with his son, that his ass may go light! The oki 
man, hearing this, set his boy upon the ass, and went 
whistling by the side of him, AVhy, sirrah ! (cries a 
second man to the boy) is it fit for you to b^ ridipg, 
while your poor old father is walking on foot ? Tbf 
father, upon this rebuke, took down his boy from the 
ass, and mounted himself. Do yon see (says a thiitl) 
how the lazy old knave rides along npon his beas^ 
while his poor little boy is almost crippled with 
walking } The old man no sooner beard this, tiiail 
he took up his son behind him. Pray, honest friend; 
(says a fourth) is that ass your own ? Yes, sa3rs th< 
man. One would not have thought so, replied tlM 
other, by your loading him so unmercifully. Yoil 
and your son are better able to carry the poor beasi 
than he you. Any thing to please, says the owner ; 
and alighting with his son, tbey tied the legs of th( 
liss together, and by the help of a pole endeavoured 
to carry him upon their shoulders over the bridge 
that led to the town. This was so entertaining a 
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^tgiit that the people ran in crowds to laugh at it ; 
till the ass, conceiving a dislike to the over-complai- 
8iinc6 of his master, burst asnnder the cords that 
tied him, dlipt from the pole, and tumbled into the 
tvrer. The poor old man made the best of his way 
borne, ashamed and vexed that by endeavouring to 
please every body, he had pleased nobody, and lost 
his ass idto the bargain. 
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I DO not doubt bnt it is already obfer\'ed that I 
write iewer letters to myself ^han any of my pre- 
deceasors. Jt is not from being less acijuainttd 
with my own merit, but I really look upon myself as 
•aperior to such little arts of fame. Compliitienta, 
which I should be obtiged to shroud under the name 
of a third person, have very little rtlish Ibr me. K 
i am not considerable enough to pronounce ex ca- 
thedra, that I Adam Fits-Adam know how to rally 
thetfbllies, and decide upon the customs of the world 
titti more wit, humour, learning, and taste than any 
man living, I have in vain undertaken the scheme of 
•ibis paper. Who would be regulated by^judg- 
mefii of a man, who is not th^ most seif-suffioieift 
lienBon alivie? Why did all the pretty women in 
Ijiglaiid, in the reign of <pieeii Aiine, submit the go* 
vemment of their tans, hoods, hoops, and patches to 
?te Spcictatorr, but because he pronounced hknself 
the best critic in iashions ? Why did half the nation 
imbibe their politics from the Craftsman, but because 
Caleb d'Anvers asfiured them that be understood the 
nuwims of government aad the constitution of his 
cooatry better thsm any minister or patriot of his 
tistcuP^ Siirofled aalam niapetf^t^goodopinioB 
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of my own -abilities, I scorn to taste the -satisfiEictio 
of praise from my own pen — and (to be humble ft 
once) I own, if there is any species of writhig ( 
Which I am not perfect master, it is the epistolar 
My deficiehce in this particular is happily commo 
to me with the greatest men : 1 can even go fartJbe 
and declare that it is the Fair part of the creutic 
which excels in that province. Ease without affo 
tation, the politest expression, the happiest art i 
telling news or trifles, the most engaging turns ' 
sentiment or passion, are frequently found in fette 
from women, who have lived in a sphere at all aboi 
the vulgar ; while on the other side, orators wri 
afiectemy, ministers obscurely, poets floridly^ lean 
«d men pedantically, and foldiers tolerably, whi 
they can spell, ^ne would not have one'si daught 
mite like ElcHsa, because one would not have om 
daughter feel what she felt ; vet who ever wrote ; 
movingly, so to the heart ? Ihe amiable madai 
de Sevign^ is the standard of easy engaging writin; 
to call her the p£ittern of eloquent writing will not 
thought an exaggeration, when I refer my readers 
her accounts of the death of marshal Turenne : sox 
little fragments of her letters, in the appendix 
Ramsay's life of that hero, give a stronger picture 
liim than the historian was able to do in his volun 
nous work. If this Fair One's epistles are liable 
any censure, it is for a fault in which she is not lik( 
to oe oiten imitated, the excess of tenderness fori 
daughter* 

I'he Italians are as proud of a person of the 8« 
•Gx : Lucretia Gonzago was so celebrated for 1 
eloquence of her letters and the purity of their st^ 
.that her very notes to her servants were collect 
#jid published. I have never read the collecttQ 
and indeed one or two billets that I have met wi 
liave not entirely all the delicacy of madame de 1 



vign^. In one to her footman, the signora Gon- 
3B8go reprehends him i'or not readily obeying duine 
iocy, her housekeeper ; and in another,' addressed 
to the same Mrs. Lucy, she says, * It' Li via will not 
be c^bedient, turn up her coats and win^ her till her 
^efih be black and blue, and the blood run down to 
lier heels.* To be sure this sounds a little oddly to 
£nglish ears, but may be very elegant, when modu- 
lated by the harmony of Italian liquids. 

Several \yorcby persons have laid down rules for 
the composition of letters ; but I fear it is an urt 
which only nature can teach. I rcmQmber in one 
of 4lio8e books (as it was written by a CJennan) there 
was a strict injunction not to mention yourself be- 
ifwre yon had introduced the person of your corre- 
spondent : that is, you must not use the monosyllalile 
/ before the pronoun You, The Italians have stated 
expressions, to be used by ditl'erent ranks of n>en, 
vnd know exactly when to subscribe themselves the 
devoted, or the most devoted slave of the illustrious 
or most eminent persons to whom they have the ho- 
lioar to write. It is true, in that country, they have 
«o clogged correspondence with forms and civilities^ 
that they seldom make use of t]\eir own language^ 
tut generally write to one another in French. 

Among many instances of beautiful letters front 
ladies, and df the contrary from our sex, I shall se- 
lect two, which ate very singular in their kind. 
Ilie comparison, to be sure, is not entirely fair ; but 
when I mention some particulars of the male au- 
thor, one might expect a little more elegance, a little 
t>etter orthography, a little more decornm, and & 
good deal l<*ss absurdity, than seem to have met in 
t>nehead, which had seen so much of the world, which 
pretended so much to literature, and which had worn 
•0 long one of the first crowns in Europe. This 
fersonsfe yas the emperor Maximilian, grandfa*- 
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ther to Charles the Vth. His reign was long, some' 
times shining, often unprosperous, very often ig; 
nominious. His fickleness, prodigality, and indi^ 
gence, v^ere notorious. The Italians called hin 
Pochi'donarij or the pennyless ; a quality no mon 
habitual to him, than his propensity to repair ht 
shattered fortunes by the most unbecoming means 
He served under our Henry the eighth, us a con 
mon soldier, at the siege of Terouenne, for a huo 
dred crowns a day : he was bribed to the - attemp 
against Pisa, and bribed to give it over. In shor 
uo potentate ever undertook to engage him 10 
treaty, without first offering him money. Yet thi 
vagabond monarch, as if the annals of his reig 
were too glorious to be described by a plebeian pei 
or as if they were worthy to be described at al 
took the pains to write his own life in Dutch vm 
There was another book of his composition in 
difierent way, which does not reflect much moi 
lustre upon his memory than his own Dutch epic 
this was what he called his Hire i ovge^ and was 
register of seventeen mortifications which he hi 
received from Louis the twelfth of Trance, and H-hic 
he intended to revenue on the first opportunit 
After a variety of shifts, breach of promises, all 
ances, and treaties, he almost duped his vain co 
temporary Henry the eighth, with a proposal of r 
signing the empire to him, while himself was mec 
tating what he thought, an accession of dignity evi 
to the imperial diadem : in short, in the latter pd 
of his life, Maximilian took it into his head to ca 
vass for the papal Tiara. Several methods we 
agitated to compass this object of his ambition : on 
and not the least ridiculous, was to pretend that t) 
patriarchal dignity was included in tlie impeiia 
and by virtue of that definition he really assumi 
tiie title of Poutifex Maximus, copying the pagi 
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hrds of Romt on his way to the sovereignty of the 
christian church. Money he knew was the surest 
method, hut the least at his command ; it was to 
procure a supply of that necessary ingredient that 
he wrote the following letter to his daughter Mar- 
garet, duchess dowager of Savoy, and governess of 
i\^e Netherlands. 

♦ Tres chiere et tres amce fylle, j6 encendu TaTis 
qae vous m'avez donne par Guyllain Pingun notre 
garderohes, dout avons encore mieux peiise. Et no 
trouvons point pour nuUe resun bon que nous nous 
devons franchement murier, macs avons plus avant 
xnys notre deliberation et volont^ de jam^s plus 
hanter faem nue. £t cnvoyons demain Mons. d6. 
Crorce Evesque k Rome devers le pape pour trouver 
fachon que nous puyssuns accorder avec ly de nous 
prendre pour uog coadiuteur, affin que apres fa 
mort pouruns estre assure de avoer le papal, et de- 
venir prester, et apres estre saint, et que yl vous 
tera de necessity que apres ma mort vous ser6s con- 
train t de me adorer, dont je me trovere bien glorioes, 
Jc envoye sur ce ung poste devers le roy d'Arogon 
pour ly prier qu'y nous voulle ayder pour a ce par- 
Tenir, dont il est aussy content, moynant q^ue je 
resigne I'empir It nostre comun fyls Charls,. de sela 
aossy ie me $uys contentc. Je comniance aussy 
practiker les Cardinaulx, dont ii C« ou iii C. my lie 
ducats me ferunt ung grand service,, aveque la par- 
tiality qui est deja entre eo8. L& roy d'Arogon 
a mand4 a son ambaxadeur que yl veulent favoury- 
serle papat a nous. Je vous prie, tcnes cette mat- 
ere empu secret, ossi bien en \ffieff jvurs je creins 
que yl faut que tout le monde le sache, car bien 
ihal esti possible de pratiker ung tel sy grand matero 
secretement, pour laquell yl faut avoer dc tant di? 
gens et de argent, succurs et pratike, et a D\\l, ?^^^ 
de 1h main de votre boa pere Ma,\\uvii\\a.vi\x^ ^w^xnx 
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tiape, le xviii jour de setembre^ Le papa a eucof 
es v^'cvers dubls, et ne peult longemen't tyvre.' 

This curious piece, which it is impossible ta 
translate (for what language can give an adequate 
idea of very bad old German French ?) is to bi 
found in the fourth \olume of letters of Louis xiith, 
printed at Brussels by Fr. Foppens in 1712. It will 
be suiTif ient to inform such of my readers ^ do aot 
understand French, that his imperial miyes^ 9C- 
quaints his beloved daughter that he designs ocver 
to frequent naked women any more, but to use all 
tiis endeavours to procure the papacy, and then UH 
turn priest, and at length become a smnt, that bis 
dear daughter may be obliged to pray to bun, which 
he shall reckon matter of exceeding glory. He ei- 
presses great want of two or three hundred thoosmd 
ducats to facilitate the business, which be dcsini 
may be kept very secret, though he does not doubt 
but all the world will know it in two or three dayif 
and concludes with signing himself jfii/ure Pope, 

As a contrast to this scrap of imperial folly, { 
shall present my readers with the other letter I men- 
tioned. It was written by the lady Anne, widow of 
the earls of Dorset and Pembroke (the life of the 
former of whom she wrote) and heiress of the great 
house of Clifford-Cumberland, from which, among 
many noble reversions, she enjoyed tlie borough 01 
Appleby. Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state 
to Charles the second, wrote to name a candidate to 
her for that borough : the brave countess, with all the 
spirit of her ancestors, and with all the eloquence of 
independent Greece, returned this laconic answer 

' I have been bullied by an usurper, I have been 
neglected by a court, but 1 will not be dictated to 
by a subject ; your man shan't stand, 

* Anne, Dorset, Pembroke, 
and ^\o^'\^ws3Lft.^/ 
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[t Las been imagined, that if an ancient inhabitant 
)f this island, some old Saxon for example, or even 
Q later times, a subject of one of our Harry's or our 
j^dwarid's, could rise from his grave and take a sur**- 
'ey of the present generation, be would never suspect 
IS to be the descendants of his contemporaries, but 
rould stare about with surprize, and be apt to fancj 
limself amonff a nation of foreigners, if not among . 
i race oi animals of a different species* I have 
ometimes thought that such a person would be no 
leas puzzled to know his country again, than his 
rountrymen; such a change would he find in the 
natural face of England, as well as in the manners 
3f its inhabitants. The great increase of public and 
private buildings, the difference of architecture, the 
frequent navigation of rivers, jand above all, the in- 
troduction and whimsical variations of garden^ 
IVG« have contributed so effectually to new-dress 
our island, which before was covered with rude fo- 
rests and extended marshes, that it would require 
some time and pains to discover her ancient fea* 
tures under so total a disguise. This is more parti- 
cularly die case with the counties adjacent to Ix>n- 
doQy over which the Genius of garden iKa exer- 
cises his power so often and so wantonly, that they 
kre usually new-created once in twenty or thirty 
years, and no traces left oi their former condition. 
Nor is this to be wondered at; for gardexit^g, 
being the dress of nature, is as liable to the caprices 
of fashion, as are the dresses of the human body ; 
and there is a certain mode of it in every age, which 

5 rows antiquated, and becomes obsolete and ridicur 
ws.in theoexts jSo that were auy maci^l \miX^ 

i 
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now to lay out his ground in the style which pre» 
vailed l«>s than halt a century ago, it would occa- 
sion as much abtonishnicnt and laughter, asif anio- 
dern heau hhould appear in the drawing-room in red 
stockings, or introduce himself into a polite MseiDi 
bly in one of niy lord Foppington's perriwigs. 

M'hat was the prevailing mode in Milton's dayi 
may be guessed from a passage in his il pekserom 
where he describes retired leisure taking hit 
delight in trhn gardens. The practice, it seems, wsi 
to embroider eikI Aouribh over the ground with c» 
riovs knotb ofjivueni, as the same poet calls them io 
another part ot his works ; and in this there wai 
something of cheeifulness and gaiety at least, thoi^ 
the judicious eye could not help being displeased 
with the fantastic quaintness of the design. 
• Jainos the second was deposed, and the iimnortsl 
king William came to the crown of theee kingdoms; 
an a^raas remarkable in the annals of oahdevikg 
as in those of government; but far less auspicious in 
the former instance. The mournful familj' of ^ ews 
came over with the house of Orange ; the sombre 
taste 0/ Holland grew into vogue; and straight ca- 
nals, rrclilineal walks, and rows of dipt evergreens 
were all the mode. It was the compliment which 
England paid her new sovereign, to wear the drees 
of a Dutch ninrasfi. The royal gardens of Ken- 
sington, Hampton-court, and Richmond, set the 
example; and good whigs distinguished their loy- 
alty by i'elchin<> their plans from the same countiy, 
which had tbf honour of producing their king ; a 
country u'ver greatly celebrated for taste in any in- 
st^incc, and least of all in the article now under con- 
sideration. Rut sufh were the eirors of the times; 
our cunnoissenjs in their zeal all became mynheers; 
and it would probably b.ave been then esteemed as 
great a mark of disafieetibn to -have kud out ground 
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difierettt from th^ true Belgic model, as it would bt 
now to wear a white rose on the tenth of June. 

This Dutch absurdity, hke all other tollies, had 
its run, and in time expired. The great Kent ap-^ 
peared at length in behalf of nature, declared wa^ 
•gainst the taste in fashion, and laid the a\e to th6 
root of artificial ever-greens. Gardens were ho 
longer filled with yews in the shape of giants, Noah's 
ark cut in holly, St. George and the dragon in box, 
ejrpress lovers, laurustiae bears, and all that race of 
rootF-bound monsters, which flourished so long, and 
looked so tremendous round the edges of every 
grass-plat. At the same time the dull uniformity of 
demgning was banished ; high walls, excluding the 
eountry, were thrown down ; and it was no longer 
thought necessary that every grove should nod at a 
livaU £^<1 every walk be paired with a twin-brother; 
The great master above-mentioned, truly the disci-> 
pie of nature, imitated her in the agreeable wildness 
sad beautiful irregularity of her plans, of which ther^ 
are some noble examples still remaining, that abun« 
dantly shew the power of his creative genius. 

But it is our misfortune that we always ' run be- 
fond the goal, and are never contented to rest at 
that poiat where perfection ends, and excess and 
absQpdity begin. Thus our present artists in gar^ 
BENIN 6 far exceed the wildness of nature; and pre- 
tending to improve on the plans of Kent, distort 
Ikeir ground into irregukirities the most offensive 
that can be imagined* A great eomic painter has| 
proved^ I am told, in a piece every day expected^ 
that the line of beauty is an S : I take this to be th^ 
ananimouB opinion of all our professors of horticul-' 
tmrey who seem to have the most idolatrous venera- 
tMNa ibr that crooked letter at the tail of the alpha^ 
bat. Tbeir land, their water, must be serpentine ; 
and bacause ike fiMriaality <>f the last age ran too 
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much into right lines and parallels, a spirit of oppo- 
sition carries the present universally into curves and 
fnazesi* 

Itwp.s questioned of siome old mathematician, a 
great bigot to his favourite science, whether he 
would consent to go to heaven in any path that was 
not triangular ? It may, I think, with equal pro* 
priety be questioned of a modern gardener, whe- 
ther he would consent to go thither in any path that 
is not serpentine ? >f othing on earth, at least can 
please out of that model; and tliere is reason to be- 
lieve, that paradise itself would have no charms for 
one of these gentlemen, unless its walks be disposed 
into labyrinth aiid mseander. In serious truth, the 
vast multitude of grotesque little villas, which grow 
pp every summer, within a certain distance of Lon- 
don, and swarm more especially on the banks of the 
Thames, are fatal proofs of the degeneracy of our 
pational taste. With a description of one of these 
whimsical nothings, and with a few previous re- 
marks upon the owner of it, I shall conclude this 
paper. 

Squire Mushroom, the present worthy possessor 
of Block-hill, was born at a little dirty viUage in 
Hertfordshire, and received the rudiments of his 
education behind a writing-desk, under the eye of 
his father, who was an attorney-at-law. It is not 
material to relate by what means he broke loose 
JFrom the bondage of parchment, or by what steps 
be rose from primaeval meanness and obscurity to 
his present station in life. Let it be sufTicieut to 
say, that at the age of forty he found himself in pos^ 
session of a considerable fortune. Being thus en- 
riched, he grew ambitious of introducing himself to 
tlie world as a man of taste and pleasure : for which 
purpose he put an edging of silver lace on his 
^rvants w^istcoats^ took into keeping a brace of 



vbore$, and resolved to have a villa. Full of this 
pkasiMg idea, he purchased an old farm-house, not 
£ir distant from the place of his nativity, and fell to 
biiilding and planting with all the rage of taste. 
The old mansion immediately shot up into Gothic 
spircSy and was plaistered over with stucco: the 
walls wece notched into battlements ; uncouth ani- 
mals were set grinning at one another over the gate- 
poats, and the hall was fortihed with rusty swords 
and pistols, and a Medusa's head staring tremendous 
QVf r the chimney. When he had proceeded thus 
ttfy he discovered in good time that his house was 
mot habitabk : which obliged him to add two rooms 
entirely new, and entirely incoherent with the rest 
•f the building. Thus while one half is designed to- 
give you the idea of an old Gothic edifice, the other 
half presents to your view Venetian windows, slices 
6f pilaster, balustrades, and other parts of Italian 
srckitectufel 

A library of books, as it is esteemed an essential 
sroament m a modish vllla, was the next object 
sf the squire's ambition. 1 was conducted into this 
apartment soon after its completion, and could not 
help observing with some surprize that all the vo- 
luoaes on the shelves were in duodeciux) : at which 
e^in'essbDhg a curiosity, I received the folloAving dU- 
fwer, verbiaLtim : * Why, sir, Til inform you how that 
matter came to pass ; I ordered my carpenter to 
tickle ipe up & neat fashionable set of crises for t]i€ 
reception of books, antl the d— — d blundering boo- 
by made dil the shelves, as you see, of a size,"only 
to h<^ your duodecimo's, as they call them ; so 1 
WM oWiged, you know, to purchase books of a pro^ 
per dimeHA'ianj and such as would iit the places'they 
weretoatandin.' 

But the triumph of his genius was seen in the dis- 
position of his gardens, which contain every thing 

u3 
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in less than two acres of ground. At your first en- 

trance^ the eye is saluted with a yellow serpeDtiiM 

yiver^ stagnating through a beautiful valley, vhicl 

extends near twenty yards in length. Over the n 

ver is thrown a hridgCy partly in the Chinese manner 

and a little ship^ with sails spread and streamer 

fiying> floats in the midst of it. When you hav 

passed this bridge^ you enter into a grove perplexe 

with errors and crooked walks ; where having tro 

the same ground over and over again, through a If 

\>yrinth of horn-beam hedges, you are led into a 

old hermitage built with roots of trees, which tl 

squire is pleased to call St. Austin's cave. Hei 

lie desires you to repose yourself, and expects ei 

comiums on his taste ; after which a second ramb 

begins through another maze of walks, and the la 

^rror is much worse than the first. At length, nhi 

you alinost despair of ever visiting daylight ai 

more, you emerge on a sudden in an open and ci 

cular area, richly checquered with beds of fiowei 

and embellished with a little fountain playing in tl 

center of it. As every folly must have a name, tl 

squire informs you, that hy way of whim he has chri 

tened this place little Marybon ; at the upper end 

which you are conducted into a pompous, clumi 

and gilded building, said to be a temple, and cons 

crated to Venus ; for no other reason which 1 cou 

learn, but because the squire riots here sometimes 

vulgar love with a couple of orange-wenches, tak 

from the purlieus of the play-house. 

To conclude, if one wished to see a coxcomb e 
pose himself in the most effectual manner, one wou 
advise him to build a villa : which is the chi 
dctuvreof modern impertinence, and the mosf co 
spicuous stage which Folly can possibly mount 
display herself to the world. 
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r was very well said by Montaigne, * That all ex- 
rnal acquisitions receive taste and colour from the 
temal constitution ; as clothes give warmth, not 
>m their own heat, but by covering and keeping 
086 the heat that is in ourselves/ 
Every man's experience will prove the truth of 
is observation ; as it will teach him, both from 
hat he feels in himself, and observes in others, 
lat without a disposition for happiness, the bene- 
A and blessings of life are bestowed upon him in 
dn ; and that with it, even a bare exemption from 
»verty and pain is almost happiness enough. 
I am led to this thought by the following letter, 
hich I received near two years ago from a veiy 
doable friend. The reader will perceive that it 
as not written with a view of publication ; but us 
presents us with a very natural picture of domes- 
c happiness, and instructs us how an elegant little 
mily may live charitably and within bounds upon 
3 income of only fifty pounds a year, 1 shall give it 
» the public exactly as I received it. Those who 
ave feeling hearts will call it an entertainment ; to 
le rest it is not written. 

York^June the 14th, 1751« 
Dear Sir, 

The reason that you have not heard from mc 
or these last five weeks is, that the people where I 
tave been have engrossed all my time and attention, 
perhaps yon will be surprized to hear, that I have 
ivfd a complete month with our old friend, the rec^ 
or of South<-GreeD» and )iis dojiest wii^. 



to ivoiiLi)/ ii^i6« 

You ktiow with what compassion we used to think 
of them; that a man who had mixed a good denl 
with the world, and who had always entertained 
hopes of making a figure in it, should foolishly, and 
at an age when people generally grow wise, throw 
away their affections upon a girl worth nothing: and 
that sh6, one of the liveliest of women, as well as the 
finest, should refuse the many advantageous otters 
which were made her, and follow a poor parson t0 
his living of fifty pounds a year, in a remote coruei* 
of the kingdom. But I have learnt from experience 
that we have been pitying the happiest couple of our 
acquaintance. I am impatient to tell you all I know 
of them. 

The parish of South-Green is about seventeen 
miles from this place, and is in my opinion the most 
pleasing spot of ground in all Yorkshire. — 1 should 
have first told you, that our friend, by the death of 
a relation, was enabled to carry his wife from .Lon- 
don with a neat two hundred and fifty guineas in his 
pocket ; with which sum he has converted the old 
parsonage-house into a little palace, and fourteen 
acres of glebe into a farm and garden, that even a 
Peliiam or a Southcote might look upon with 
pleasure. 

The house stands upon an eminence within the 
bending of a river, with about half an ncre of 
kitchen-garden, fenced in with h good old wall, well 
planted witli fruit trees. The river that almost sur* 
ronnds this little spot, afl'oids them fish at all- sea- 
sons. They catcli trout there, and plenty of them, 
from two to live pounds weight. Before the hoi^se 
is a little lawn with trees plauLed in clumps ; and be^ 
hind it a yard well stocked with poultry, with a btfrn, 
cow-house, and dairy. At the end of the warden .a 
draw-bridge leads you to a small piece oi ground^ 
where three or iour pigs are kept. Hcure the|r ani 
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fattened for pork or bacon; the latter they euro 
themselves ; and in all my life 1 never cat better. 

In the seven years of this retirement, they have 
80 planted their little spot, that you can hardly con- 
ceive any thing more beautiful. The fields lie all 
together, with pasture-ground enough for two horses 
and as many cows, and" the rest arable. Every 
thing thrives under their hands. The hedges, all of 
their own planting, are the thickest of any in the 
country, and within every one of them is a sand- 
walk between a double row of flowering shrubs, 
hardly ever out of blolTom. ITie produce of these 
fields supplies them abundantly with the means of 
bread and beer, and with a surplus yearly for the 
poor, to whom they are the best benefactors of any 
in the neighbourhood. I'he husWnd brews and the 
wife bakes ; he manages the farm and she the dairy ; 
and both with such skill and industry, that you 
would think them educated to nothing else. 

Their house consists of two parlours and a kitchen 
below, and two bedchambers and a servant's room 
above. Their maid is a poor woman's daughter in 
the parish, whom they took at eleven years old, and 
have made the handiest girl imaginable. She is 
extremely pretty, and might marry herself to ad- 
vantage, but she loves her mistress to sincerely, 
that no temptation is strong enough to prevail upon 
her to leave her. 

In this sweet retirement they have a boy and a 
girl ; the boy six years old, and the girl four ; both of 
them the prettiest little things that ever were born. 
The girl is the very picture of her mother, with th« 
same softness of heart and temper. The boy is a 
jolly dog, and loves mischief ; but if you tell him an 
interesting story, he will cry for an hour together. 
The husband and wife constantly go to bed at ten ; 
9i(^ rise at nix. Tlie business of the day is cwi* 
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Inouly finished by di-nner-time ; and all after 
amusement and pleasure, without any set for 
They are almost worshipped by the parisliiooers, 
whom the doctor is not only the spiritaal direc 
but the physician, the surgeon, the apothecary, 
hiwyer, the steward, the friend, and the chet 
companion. The best people in the countr}' 
fond of visiting them ; they call it going to see 
wonders of Yorkshire, and say that they ncvei 
so heartily as of the parson's bacon and greens. 
I told you at the beginning of this letter that i 
were the happiest couple of our acquaintance ; 
now I will tell you why they are so. In the 
place, they love and are delighted with each oi 
A seven years marriage, instead of lessening 1 
affections, has increased them. They wish for 
thing more than what their lif.le income ail 
them ; and even of that little they lay up. 
friend shewed me his account of expences, or ra 
his wife's account ; by which it appears that 
have saved yearly from iifteen shillings to a gu; 
exclusive of about the same sum, which they 
tribute among the poor, besides barley, wheat, 
twenty other things. Their only article of lu 
is tea ; but the doctor says he would forbid thii 
his wife could forget her London education. I 
ever, they seldom offer it but to their best comp 
and less than a pound will last tliem a twelvemc 
Wine they have none, nor will tliey receive it 
present. Their constant drink is small beer 
ale, both of which Ihey brew in the highest pe 
tion. Exercise and ten)perance keep tlieni in 
petual health and good-hnmour. All the strif 
tween them is who shall please and oblige n 
1'heir favourite amusement h reading : now- 
theh, indeed, our friend scribbles a little ; but 
performances reach no tarther than a short ser: 
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or a paper of verses in praise of his wife. Every 
birth-day of the lady is constantly celebrated in this 
manner ; and though you do not read a 8wift to his 
Stella, yet there is something so sincere and tender 
in these little pieces, that 1 could never read any of 
them without tears. In the fine afternoons and 
c\*eiiings, they are walking arm and arm, with their 
boy ?nd girl, about their grounds ; but how chefT- 
fol, how happy ! is not to be told you. Their chil- 
dren are barmy so mnch children as themselves. 
But though they love one another e\'en to dotage, 
their fondness never appears before company. I 
never saw eitlier of them so much as playing with 
the others hand — 1 mean only when they have 
known I was within sight of them ; I have stolen upon 
them unawares indeed, and have been witness to 
such words and looks as have quite melted me. 

With this couple, and in this retirement, I have 
passed iny time since you heard from me. I low 
happily I need not say : come and be a judge your- 
self; they invite you most heartily. 

One thing I had forgot to tell you of them. It 
mak^s no part of their happiness that they can com- 
pare .themselves with the rest of the world, who 
want minds to enjoy themselves as they do. It ra- 
ther lessens than increases it. Their own happi- 
ness is from their own hearts. They have every 
thing they wish for in this fifty pounds a year and 
one another. They make no boast of themselves, 
npr find fault with any body. They are sorry I am 
not as happy as they ; but are far from advising me 
to retire as they have done. I left a bank note of 
twenty pounds behind me in my room, inclosed in a 
letter of thanks for their civilities to me ; but it was 
returned me this morning to ' York, in a manner 
tfiat pleased me more than all the' rest of their be- 
tiaviour. lOur friend thanked j;pe for the' favour I 
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intended htm ; but told me I could bestow itl>etter 
among the poor. That his wife and he had been 
looking over the family acceuntb of last month, and 
that they found me only a few shUhngs in theii 
debt. I'hat if I did not think they were a thousand 
times over-paid by the pleasure I had given tbcmj 
they would be obliged to me for a pound of tea, and 
a little of Ilardham's ^nuff when I got to .London. 

I hope soon to see you, and to eiW^j^tain you by 
the week, with the particulars of the fiarspn and bis 
wife. Till then, ; 
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IwicE in every year are solemnized those grand 
diversions, with which our nobility, gentrj% and 
others, entertain themselves at Newmarket ; and as 
this is the vernal season for the celebration of those 
curious sports and festivals, and as they are, at this 
time, likely to be held with the utmost splendor 
and magnificence, I think it may not be improper 
to amuse my town readers with one single paper 
upon the subject. 

In this I will endeavour to set forth the useful- 
ness of these anniversary meetings, describing the 
manner and method of exhibiting such games ; and 
then shew what beneiit may arise to tlie kingdom, 
by horse-races in general ; on the one hand ; and 
what detriment may happen from them to the public, 
on the other, by their spreading too widely over the 
whole kingdom. 

I read in one of the news-papers of last week the 
following article : * 'Tis said that garrets at New- 
market are let at four guineas each, for the time of 
the meeting.' What, said I to myself, are our pnn- 
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cipal nobility content to lie in garrets, at such an 
^orbitant price, for the sake of such amusements ? 
Or are our jockey-gentry, and tradesmen, extrava- 
gant enough to throw away their loose corn (as I 
may properly call it on this occasion) so idly and 
ridiculously ? To be sure there is not a more noble 
iiversion than this. In its original, it was of royal 
nstitution, and carried on in the beginning with 
nuch honour and integrity ; but as the best consti- 
ution will always degenerate, I am fearful this may 
)e grown too much into a science, wherein the adepts 
nay have carried matters to a nicety, not altogether 
'econcileable to the strictest notions of integrity; 
uid which may by degrees, by their affecting to be- 
come notable in the profession, corrupt the morals of 
Kir young nobility. The language of the place is 
generally J[o be understood by the rule of con tra- 
des. If any one fays his hord^e is a pretty good one, 
but as slow as a town-top (for similies are much in 
ase) you may conclude him to be an exceeding 
speedy one, but not so good at bottonif If he men- 
dons his design of throwing a particular horse soon 
)ut of training, you may be assured he has a mind to 
Batch that horse as soon as he can ; and so it is in 
jvery thing else they throw out. Foreigners who 
:ome here for curiosity, cannot be shewn a finer 
sight than these races, which are almost peculiar to _ 
this country : but I must confess that I have been 
sometimes put a little to the blush at incidents that 
are pretty pregnant yi the place. Every body is 
dressed so perfectly alike, that it i« extremely 
difficult to distinguish between his grace and his 
GROOM. I have heard a stranger ask a man of qua- 
lity how often he dressed, and watered his horses ? 
how much corn, and bread, and hay, he gave them ? 
how na^y miles they thought he could run in such 
a number of minutes ? and how long he had lived 
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with his master? Those who have been at the place 
will nut be surprised at these mistakes ; for a pair 
of boots, and buckskin breeches, a fuatain frock,, 
with a leather belt t^bout it, and a black velvet cap, ^ 
is the common covering of the whole town: so that 
if the inside does not differ, the outfide of my lord 
and his rider are exactly the same. There is an- 
other most remarkable affectation, which is this: 
those who are known to have the most, and perhaps 
best horses of the place, always appear themselves 
on the very worst, and go to the tujrf on fome ordi- 
nary scrub tit, scarce worth five pounds. From per- 
sons Uius mounted and accoutred, what a surprize 
must it be to hear a bett ofl'ered of an hundred 
pounds to fifty, and sometimes three hundred to 
two, when you would imagine the rider to be scarce 
worth a groat 1 In that circular convention before 
the race begins, at the Devil's Ditch, all are hail fel- 
lows well met, and every one is at liberty, tailor, 
distiller, or otherwise, to ofier and take sucli belts, 
US he thinks proper: and many thousand pounds are 
usually laid on a side. When the horses are in 
sight, and come near Choak-Jade, immediately the 
company all disperse, as if the devil rose out of his 
ditch and drove them, to get to the turning of the 
lands, the rest-post, or some other station, they 
chuse, for seeing the push made. Now the conten- 
tion becomes animating. Tis delightful to see two, 
or sometimes more, of the most beautiful animals of 
the creation, struggling for superiority, stretching 
every muscle and sinew to obtain the prize, and reach 
the goal ! to observe the skill and address of the 
riders, who are all distinguished by different colours, 
of white, blue, green, red, and yellow, sometimes 
spurring or whipping, sometimes checking or pul- 
lyig to give fresh breath and courage ! and it is 
often observed that Uie race is wosi, as much by the 
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dexterity of the rider^ as by the vigour and fleetness 
of the animal. 

When the sport is over, the company sauntef 
Away towards the Warren-Hill, before the other 
horses, left at the several stables in. the town, are 
rode out to take their evening exercise and their 
water. On this delightful spot you may see at once, 
above a hundred of the moll beautiful horses in tlie 
universe, all led out in strings, with the grooms 
and boys upon them, in their several liveries, dis^ 
tiniguishing each person of rank they belong to. — • 
Hiis is indeed a noble sight ; it is a piece of gran- 
deur, and an expensive one too, which no nation 
can boast of, but our own. To this the crown con** 
tributes, not only by a very handsome allowance 
for keeping horses, but also by giving plates to be 
run for by horses and mares at difl'erent ag«^, in 
order to encourage the breed, by keeping up the 
price of them, and to make the breeders extremely 
careful of their race and genealog}'. 

The pedigree of these horses is more strictly re-» 
garded and carefully looked into, than that. of a 
knight of Malta. They muft have no blemished 
quarter in the family on either side for many gene- 
rations; their blood must have run pure and un- 
tainted, from the great, great, five times great grand- 
fatheir and grandiim, to be attested in the most 
authentic and solemn manner by the hand of the 
breeder. It is this care of the breed, and particu- 
larly with an eye to their strength, that makes all 
the world so fond of our horses. Many thousands 
are carried out of England every yeaj ; so that it is 
become a trade of great consequence, and brings ar 
vast balance of money to this country annually. 
The French monarch rides no other horses but ours, 
in his favourite diversion of hunting. You may at 
any time see two or three hundred beautiful Enflish 
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geldings in those great and noble stables at Chan* 
tilli. Most of the German princes, and many of 
their nobility, are desirous of having English horses ; 
and, 1 dare say, his present M y of P — a, how- 
ever military his genius may be, had rather mount 
an English horse at a review of his troops, than a 
breach ac any siege in Europe. 

The country races over tlie whole kingdom, are 
^hat 1 confess give me some little disrelish to thf 
sport. Every county, and almoft the whole of it 
is mad during the time of the races. Many sub 
stuntial farmers go to them with thirty or for^ 
pounds* in their pockets, and return without o» 
single farthing. Here they drink and learn to b 
vicious, and tlic whole time is spent in riot am 
disorder. An honest butcher, that is taken in a 
a horse-race, is tempted perhaps, in his return, t 
borrow an ox, or a few sheep of his neighbour, t 
make up his losses. An industrious tradesman, c 
a good farmer, has sometimes turned highwayraai 
to be even with the rogue that bubbled him at th 
races. Upon the whole, if I consider only how muc 
time is lost to all the labouring men in this kin| 
dom, by county races, the damage they occasio 
is immense. Let us suppose it but a week's labot 
all over England ; and (if we consider the numb< 
of plates in the different metropolis's, besides it 
lesser country plates) this must be allowed a ver 
moderate computation : and then let those two ii 
genious gentlemen, Mr. Pond and Mr. Ileber, ho\ 
ever they may be at variance with each other, jo: 
t(» compute how much the loss must be to tl 
whole kingdom. I dare answer for it, that it mu 
amount to many hundred thousands of pounds.- 
But as my paper was principally designed in honoi 
of horses, I will not be led to urge any thing again 
then!. Horses of all kinds have ever been held 



the ^i^est l»tee^m. Darius was chosen king of 
Persia by the neighing of his horse. I question if 
Alexander himself had pushed his conquests half so 
far, if Bucephalus had not stooped to take him on 
his back. An emperor of Home made his horse a 
consul; and it will be readily owned that the dignity 
was as properly conferred upon the beast, as the 
imperial dicidem upon his master. 

I shall conclude this paper with a short extract 
from Churchill's collection of voyages. 

' In Morocco the natives have a great respect 
for horses that have been the pilgrimage of Mecca, 
where Mahomet was born ; they are called Hadgis, 
OF saints. Such horses have their necks adorned 
with strings of beads, and relicks, being writings' 
wrapt up in cloth of gold or silk, containing the 
names of their prophet : and when these horses die, 
they are buried with as much ceremony, as the 
nearest relations of their owners. The king of Mo- 
rocco has one of them, whom he causes to be led 
before him when he goes abroad, very richly accou- 
tred, and covered with these writings ; his tail being 
held up by a christian slave, carrying in one hand 
a pot and a towel, to receive the dung and wipe the 
posteriors/ 
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J HE following letter bad appeared earlier in the 
M'oRLD, if its length, or (what at present happens 
to be tlie same thing) its merit had not been so 
great. I have been trying to shorten it, without 
robbing it of beauties ; but after many unsuccessful 
attempts, I lind that the spirit of it is (as the human 
soul is imagined to be by some ancient philosophers) 

13 
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tatMimtotOjetMuiimfimUbttparie* Ihm^l 
fore, chaogied the form of my pnyer, chniiiig i 
to present my readera with an extraordiiiaiy 
sheet, then to keep from them any longer whiai 
sent me for their instruction. At the same t 
must beg leave to say, that I shall never think 
self obliged to repeat my complaisance, but to. 
of my correspondents, who, like the writer ol 
letter, can inform me of thar grievances wi 
the elegance of wit. 

To Mr. FiTi-A»Aif. 
Sir, 

I consider you as supplemental to the law c 
land. I take your aathority to begin, whei 
power of the law ends. The law is intended ti 
the progress of crimes by punishing them ; yoi 
per seems calculated to check the course of : 
by exposing them. . May you be more succec 
the latter than the law is in the former ! 

Upon this principle 1 shall lay my case p 
before you, and desire your publication of it 
warning to others. Though it may seem ridi< 
to many of your readers, 1 can assure you, sir 
it is a very serious one to me, notwithstandii 
ill-natured comfort which I might have, of thi 
it of late a very common one. 

I am a gentleman of a reasonable paternal • 
in my county, and serve as knight of the shi 
it. Having what is called a very good k 
interest, my election incumbered my estate w 
mortgage of only five thousand pounds ; wk 
have not been able to clear, being obliged by a 
PLACE which I have got since, to live in towi 
in all the best company, nine months in the 
1 married suitable to m^ c\ic.>axsv&\».\v<i^. M; 
iri»i7led neither fort^ne^ beaxxx^ , wvt \js^^«»\3 
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discretion and good-humour on her part, joined to 
;ood-nature and good-manners on mine, made us 
ive comfortably together for eighteen years. One 
on and one daughter were our only children. We 
lomplied with custom in the education of both. My 
langhter learned some French and some dancing ; 
md my son passed nine years at Westminster school 
B learning the words of two languages, long since 
lead, and not yet above half revived. When 1 took 
lim away from school, 1 resolved to send him di- 
•ectly abroad, having been at Oxford myself. My 
^ife approved of my design, but tacked a proposal 
>f her own to it, which she urged with someeamest- 
acss. * My dear,' said she, * I think you do very 
right to send George abroad, for I love a foreign 
iducation, though 1 shall not see the poor boy a 
;reat while : but since we are to part for so long a 
ime, why should we not take that opportunity of 
arrying him ourselves as far as Paris ? The jour- 
vey is nothing ; very little further than to our own 
touse in the north ; we shall save money by it ; for 
very thing is very cheap in France ; it will form 
he girl, who is of a right age for it ; and a couple of ' 
Qontbs with a good French and dancing master will 
perfect her in both, and give her an air and manner 
hat will help her off in these days, when husbands 
ire not plenty, especially for girls with only five 
housand pounds to their fortunes. Several of my 
icquaintance who have lately taken trips to Paris, 
lave told me, that to be sure we should take this 
opportunity of going there. Besides, my dear, as 
leither you nor I have ever been abroad, this 
ittle jaunt will amuse and even improve us ; for it 
s the easiest thing in the world to get into all the 
NBSt company at Paris/ 

My wife had no sooner ended her ftpie«£.Vv (^VvvcK 
^oBiIy perceived to be the revolt ol mie^^^asiv^ 
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than my daughter exerted all her little eloquence 
in seconding her mother's motion. ' Ay, dear papa,' 
said she, ' let us go with brother to Paris ; it will 
be the charmingest thing in the world ; we shall- see 
all the newest fashions there ; I shall learn to dance 
of Marseille; in short, I shall be quite another 
creature after it. You see how my cousin Kitty 
was improved by going to Paris last year ; 1 hardly 
knew her again when she came back : do, dear papa, 
let ns go/ 

The absurdity of the proposal struck me at firsts 
and I foresaw a thousand inconveniencies in it, 
though not half so many as I have since felt. How- 
ever, knowing that direct contradiction thoagh 
supported by the bell arguments, w£is not the like- 
liest method to convert a female disputant, I seemed 
a little to doubt, and contented myself with saying, 
' That I was not, at first sight at least, sensible 
of the many advantages which they had enume- 
rated ; but that on the contrary I appreheuded a 
great deal of trouble in the journey, and many in- 
conveniences in consequence of it. That I had not 
observed many men of my age considerably im- 
proved by their travels; but that I had lately seen 
many women ot hers, become very ridiculous by 
theirs ; and that for my daughter, as she had not a 
fine fortune, 1 saw no necessity of her being a fine 
lady.' Here the girl interrupted me, with saying, 
* For that very reason, papa, 1 should 4)e a fine 
lady.' Being in fashion is often as good as being a 
fortune ; and I have known air, dress, and accom- 
plishments stand many a woman instead of a for- 
tune.' * Nay to be sure,' added my wife, ' the giri 
is in the right in that ; and if with her figure she 
gets a certam air and manner, I cannot see why she 
may not reasonably hope to be as advantageously 
married as lady Betty Townly, or tlie two miss 
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)ellairs, who had none of them such good fortunes. 
! found by all this, that the attack upon me was a 
roncerted one, and that both my wife and daughter 
were strongly infected with that migrating distemper, 
Rrhich has of late been so epidemical in this king- 
dom, and which annually carries such numbers of 
our private families to Paris, to expose themselves 
there as English, and here, after their return, as 
French. Insomuch that I am assured that the 
French call those swarms of English which now, in 
a manner, over-run France, a second incursion of 
the Goths and Vandals. 

I endeavoured as well as I could to avert this 
impending folly, by delays and gentle persuasions, 
but in vain ; the attacks upon me were daily re- 
peated, and sometimes enforced by tears. At last 
I yielded, from mere good-nature, to the joint im- 
portunities of a wife and daughter whom I loved ; 
not to mention the love of ease and domestic quiet, 
i^hich is, much oftener than we care to own, the 
^e motive of many things that we either do or 
omit. 

My consent being thus extorted, our setting out 
^as pressed. The journey wanted no preparations ; 
^e should find every thing in France. My daugh- 
*r, who spoke some French, and my son's governor, 
who was a Swiss, were to be our interpreters upon 
bhe road ; and when we came to Paris, a French ser- 
vant or two would make all easy. 

But, as if Providence had a mind to punish our 
folly, our whole journey wus a series of distresses. 
We had not sailed a league from Dover, before a 
violent storm arose, in which we had like to have 
been lost. Nothing could equal our fears but our 
nckness, which perhaps lessened them : at last we 
^ into Calais, where the inexorable custom-house 
officen took away half the few things which we had 
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carried with us. We hired some cliaises, whicl 
proved tx) be old and shattered ones, and brok< 
down with us at least every ten miles. Twice w< 
were overturned, and some of us hurt, though then 
are no bad roads in France. At length, the sixtl 
day, we got to Paris, where our banker had pro 
vided a very good lodging for us ; that is, very goo 
rooms, very well furnished, and very dirty. Hei 
the great scene opens. My wife and daughter wh 
had been a good deal disheartened by our dif 
tresses, recovered their spirits, and grew extreme! 
impatient for a consultation of the necessary traidef 
people, when luckily our banker and his lady, in 
formed of our arrival, came to make us a visit- 
He graciously brought me five thousand livm 
which he assured me was not more than what wouii 
be necessary for our first setting out, as he calle< 
it ; while his wife was pointing out to mine the moi 
compendious method of spending three times t 
much. I told him that I hoped that sum would b 
very near sufficient for the whole time; to whid 
he answered coolly, * No, sir, nor six times thai 
sum, if you propose, as to be sure you do, to appear 
here Iionnitef/ient/ This I confess startled mc a 
good deal ; and I called out to my wife, * Do yo« 
hear that, child !' She replied, unmoved, * Yes, my 
dear ; but now that we are here, there is no he^ 
fur it ; it is but once, upon an extraordinary occa- 
sion; and one would not care to appear among 
strangers like sciiibs.' I made no answer to thit 
solid reasoning, but resolved within myself tc 
shorten our stay, and lessen our follies as much as 1 
could. My banker, after having charged hinuell 
with the care of procuring me a curossc de remin 
and a valet de place for the next day, which in plaii 
English is a hired coach and a footman, invited ffi 
to pass all the next da^ a\.\v\^VQ^^^ ^w^^^ \^ 



^ tliat we fihould not meet with bad com- 
Vie waB to carry me and my son before din- 
^^e the public buildings, and his lady was to 
t^^ti my wife and daughter to carry them to 
L^Uteelest shops, in order to fit them out to ap- 
'^onni'iemcnt. The next morning I amused my- 
^^ry well with seeing, while my wife and daugh- 
finiused themselves still better by preparing 
tt8elves for being seen, till we met at dinner at 
Iwmker's ; who, by way of sample of the excel- 
company to which he was to introduce us, pre- 
!d to us an Irish abbe, and an Irish captain of 
e's; two attainted Scotch fugitives, andayoUng 
ch surgeon who studied widwifry at the Hotel 
\, It is true, he lamented that sir Harbottle 
per and sir Clotworthy Guzzledown with their 
ies, whom he had invited to meet us, happened 
tunately to have been engaged to go and drink 
iy at Nucilly. Though this company sounds 
ndift'erently, and though we should have been 
sorry to have kept it in London, I can assure 
sir, that it was the best we kept the whole time 
ere at Pa lis. . 

vill omit many circumstances which gave me 
>iness, though they would probably afford some 
tainment to your readers, that I may hasten to 
nost material ones. 

about three days the several mechanics, who 
charged with the care of disguising tny wife 
daughter, brought home their respective parts 
lis transformation, in order that they might 
ir honnHcmcnt. More than the whole morning 
smployed in this operation; for we did not sit 
I to dinner till near, five o'clock. When my 
and daughter came at last into tlie eating 
I, where 1 had waited fur them at least two 
3, I was so siruck with their tvanSilorcQaSNOtv^ 
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that I could neither conceal nor express my 
astonishment. ' Now, my dear/ said my wife, * we 
can appear a little like christians/ ' And stroUeis 
too,' replied I ; 'for such have I seen, at Soutb- 
wark-fair, the respectable Sysigambis, and the lovely 
Parisatis. This cannot surely be serious !' ' Very 
serious, depend upon it, my dear,' said my wife ; 
* and pray, by the way, what may there be ridicu- 
lous in it ? No such Sysigambis neither/ continued 
she ; ' Betty is but sixteen, i^id you know I had hei 
at four-and- twenty/ As I found that the name o! 
Sysigambis, carrying an idea of age along with it 
was offensive to my wife, I waved the parallel; 
..and addressing myself in common to my wife anc 
daughter, I told them, ' I perceived that there mu 
a painter now at Paris, who coloured much higjiei 
than Rigault, though he did not paint near so like: 
for that I could hardly have guessed them to bt 
the pictiures of themselves/ To this they botl 
answered at once, ' That red was not paint ; thai 
no colour in the world y^aafard but white, of whict 
they protested they had none. * But how do you 
like my pompon, papa ! continued my daughter; 
' is it not a charming one ? I think it is prettier thao 
mamma's/ ' It may, child, for any thing that I 
know ; because 1 do not know what part of all this 
frippery thy pompon is.' * It is this, papa,' replied 
the girl, putting up her hand to her head, and shewing 
me in the middle of her hair a complication ol 
shreds and rags of velvets, feathers and ribbands, 
stuck w^ith false stones of a thousand colours, anc 
placed awry. ' But what hast thou done to th] 
hair, child ! said 1 ; is it blue ? Is that painted to( 
by the same eminent hand that coloured th] 
cheeks ?' * Indeed, papa/ answered the girl, * as 
told you before, there is no painting in the case 
but what gives my hair that bluish cast is the gre; 
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powder, which has always that effeet upon dark- 
coloured hair, and sets otl* the complexion wonder- 
fully/ * Grey powder, child !' said I, with some sur- 
prize : ' Grey hairs I knew^ were venerable ; but till 
this moment I never knew that they were genteel.' 
' Extremely so, with some complexions,' said mj 
wife ; ' but it does not suit with mine, and I never 
use it.' ' You are much in the right, my dear,' re- 
plied 1, ' not to play with edge-tools. Leave it to 
the girl.' This, which was perhaps too hastily saidi^* 
and seemed to be a second part of the Sysigambis, 
was not kindly taken ; my wife was silent all dinner- 
time, and I vainly hoped ashamed. My daughter, 
drunk with dress and sixteen, kept up the conver- 
sation with herself, till the long-wished-for moment 
of the opera came, which separated us, and left me 
time to reflect upon the extravagancies which I had 
already seen, and upon the stiQ greater which I had 
but too much reason to dread. 

From this period to the time of our return to 
^gland, every day produced some new and shining 
folly, and some improper expence. Wuuld to God 
that they had ended as they began, with our jour- 
ney ! but unfortunately we have imported them all. 
) no longer understand, or am understood, in my 
£Eunily. I hear of nothing but lebon ton. A French 
valet de chambre, who 1 am told is an excellent 
servant and fit for every thing, is brought over tf> 
ciurl my wife's and my daughter's hair, to mount a 
dessert J as they call it, and occasionally to announce 
visits. A very slatternly, dirty, l^ut at the same 
time a very genteel French maid, is appropriated to 
tlie use of my daughter. My meat too is as much 
disg'jised in the dressing by a French cook, as my 
wife and my daughter are by their red, their pom-* 
pons, their scraps of dirty gause, flimsy sattins, and 
black jcallicoes; not to mention their aficcted 
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broken English, and mangled French, which jum- 
bled together compose their present language. My 
French and English servants quarrel daily, and 
fight, for want of words to abuse one another. Wy 
wife is become ridiculous by being translated into 
French, and the version of my daughter will, I dare 
Say, hinder many a worthy English gentleman froni 
attempting to read her. My ex pence (and tonse- 
^ucntly my debt) increases ; and I am made more 
unhappy by follies, than most other people are by 
crimes. 

Should you think fit to publish this my case, to- 
gether with some observations of your own upon it, 
t hope it may prove a useful Pharos, to deter private 
English families from the coasts of France. 

I am. Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 

R. D. 

My correspondent has said enough to caution 
English gentlemen against carrying their wives and 
daughters to Paris ; but I shall add a few words of 
ray own, to dissuade the ladies themselves from any 
inclination to such a vagary. In the first place, I 
assure them that of all IVench ragouts there is none 
to which an Englishman has so little appetite as an 
English lady served up to him d, la Franfoise. Next 
I beg leave to inform them, that the French taste 
in beauty is so different from ours, that a pretty 
English woman at Paris, instead of meeting with 
that admiration which her vanity hopes for, is con- 
sidered only as a handsome corpse ; and if, to put 
a little life into her, sonie of her compassionate 
friends there should persuade her to lay on a great 
deal of rougCf in English called paint, she must con- 
tinue to wear it to extreme old age ; unless she pre- 
fers a spot of real yellow (the certaiu consequence 



I pciint) to an artifkial one of f^. And lastly, f 
repose it to their consideraiion, whether the deli- 
icy of an English lady's mind may not partake of 
)€f mbture of some high-flavoured wines, which will 
ot admit of being cairied abroad, though under 
^t m£ftiagenaent, tltey are admirable at home. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

HE present age is over-run with romances, and 
!t so strong does the appetite for them continue, 
lat as Otway says on a less delicate occasion, 

-— — every rank fool goes down* 

I am not surprized that any sketch of human na- 
jre, howsoever imperfect, should attract the attcn- 
on of the generality of readers. We are easily de- 
nted with pictures of ourselves, and are some- 
mes apt to fancy a strong likeness where there is 
3t even the least resemblance. I'hose great mas- 
irs of every movement of tlie human mind, Homer 
id Shakspeare, khew .well this pn)pen3ity of our 
spositions. The latter, from the nature of his 
ntings, had more frequent opportunities of opea- 
ig the most minute avenues of the heart. The 
»rmer, though his province was more confined, has 
t iu) occasion pass of exerting this aflecting talent. 
[e has notonly contrasted a vast variety of characters, 
id givtn all the passions their full play, but even in 
te stiller parts of his work, the similies and descrip- 
ons, ev«ry thing is full of human Uie. It is the, 
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Carian woman who stains the ivoiy ; if a toirest 
descends from the mountains, some cottager trem- 
bles at the sound of it ; and the fine broken landskip 
of rocks and woods by moon-light has a shepherd to 
gaze at and admire it. 

But it is not with such painters as these that I am 
at present concerned. I'hey drew really {torn na- 
ture ; and ages have felt and applauded the truth of 
their designs. Whereas our modern artists (if we 
may guess from the motley representations they 
give us of our species) are so far from having 8t«i- 
died the natures of other people, that they seldom 
^eem to have the least acquaintance with them* 
selves. 

The writers of heroic romance, or the Loves of 
Philodoxus and Urania, professedly soar above ntr 
ture. They introduce into their descriptions trees, 
water, air, &c. like common mortals ; but then all 
their rivers are clearer than crystal, and every breeze 
is impregnated with the spices of Arabia. The man- 
ners of their personages seem full as extraordinary 
to our gross ideas. We are apt to suspect the vi^ 
tue of two >oung people who are rapturously in love 
with each other, and who travel whole years in one 
another's company ; though we are expressly toW, 
that at the close of every evening, when they retire 
to rest, the hero leans his head against a knotted 
oak, whilst the heroine seeks the friendly shelter of 
a distant myrtle. This, 1 say, seems to us a little 
unnatural ; however, it is not of dangerous example. 
There can no harm follow if unexperienced persons 
should endeavour to imitate what may be thought 
inimitable. Should our virgins arrive but half way 
towards the chastitv of a Parthenia, it will be some- 
thing gained ; and we, who have had learned edu- 
cations, know the power of early prejudices ; some 
^ us having emulated the oublic spirit, jand other 
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te virtues of the old Grecians and Romans^ to 
;e of fiileen or sixteen, some of us later, even 
miy or one-and-twenty. 
peace be to the manes of such authors. They 
ong enjoyed that elysium which they so fre- 
y described on earth. The present race of 
ice-writers, run universally into a difl'erent ex- 
. They spend the little art they are masters 
weaving into intricacies the more familiar and 
comical adventures of a Jack Slap, or a Betty 
These^ though they endeavour to copy after 
' great original, 1 chuse to call our writers be- ^ 
ture ; because very few of them have as yet 
out their master's peculiar art of writing upon 
bjects without writing in a low manner. Ro- . 
;s, judiciously conducted, are a very pleading 
)f conveying instruction to all parts of life. 

dwell eternally upon orphan-beggars, and 
^-men of low degree^ is certainly what I have 

it, writing btlow nature ; and is so far from 
^ing instruction, that it does not even atibrd 
:ment. 

5 writers below nature have one advantage in 
lon with the writers above, it, that the brigi- 
bey would seem to draw from are no where to 
nd. The heroes and heroines of the former 
udoubtedly children of the imagina,tipn ; i^nd 
of the latter,! if they are not all of them inca* . 
of reading their own adventures, are at least 

1 to inform us by writing whether the repre- 
ions of them are just, and whether people ijx . 
station did ever think or act in the manner 
ire described to have done. Yet the authors, . 
in this particular, are not quite so secure as 
magine; for when, towards the end of the third 
irth volume, the .He or She of, the piece (as is . 
Y the custom) emerges into wliat tli^y titl^ 

* * ■ 
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genteel life, the whole cheat is frequently disco 
vered. From seeing their total ignorance of whai 
they are then describing, we on good grounds coa 
elude that they were equally unacquainted with Um 
inferior parts of life, though we are not able to de 
tect the falsehood. Bath, one should imagine, Um 
easiest place in the world to get a thorough know 
ledge of: and yet I have observed in books of tbii 
kind, several representations of it so excessively er 
roneous, that they not only shewed the authors to b 
entirely ignorant of the manners of living there, bu 
of the geography of the town. 

But it is not the ignorance of these writers which) 
would principally complain of; though of that, as i 
censor, you ought to take notice, and should aft 
sore our young men and young women that the] 
may read fifty volumes of this sort of trash, an 
yet, according to the phrase which is perpetuall; 
in their mouths, know nothing of' life. The thing , 
chiefly find fault with is their extreme indecency 
'i'here are certain vices which the vulgar call fiw 
and the people of fashion gallantry ; but the middli 
rank, and those of the gentry who continue U 
go to church, still stigmatize them by the oppro 
brious names of fornication and adultery. Ibesi 
are confessed to be in some measure detrimen 
tal to society, even by those who practise then 
most; at least, they are allowed to be so in all bu 
themselves. This being the case, why should oa 
novel-writers take so much pains to spread thes< 
enormities? It is not enough to say in excuse tha 
they write nonsense upon these subjects as well a: 
others ; for nonsense itself is dangerous here. Thi 
most absurd ballads in the streets, without the leas 
glimmering of meaning, recommend themselve 
every day both to the great and small vulgar onb 
by obscene expressions. Here, therefore, Mr. Fitz 
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idaiD, you should interpose your authority, and for- 
id youf readers (whom 1 will suppose to be all per- 
3ns who can reaid) even to attempt to open any 
ovel, or romance, unlicensed by you ; unless ic 
hould happen to be stamped Ricuardson or 
Welding* 

Your power should extend likewise to that inun- 
lation of obscenity which is daily pouring in from 
Vance ; and which has too frequently the wit and hu* 
Qour of a Crebillon to support iu The gentlemen, 
fho never read any thing else, will I know be at a loss 
)r amusement, and feel their half-hour of morning 
ang rather too heavy on their hands. But surely, 
Ir. Fit2- Adam, when they consider the good of their 
rantry (and all of them have that at heart) they 
ill consent to meet a little sooner at the hazard- 
ible, or wile away the tedious interval in studying 
ew chances upon the cards. 

If it be said that the heroic romances, which I 
ave recommended for their virtue, are themselves 
M) full of passionate breathings upon some occa- 
ons, I allow the charge ; but am of opinion that 
lese can-do little more'harm to the minds of young 
ydies, than certain books of devotion, which are put 
ito their hands by aunts and grandmothers ; the 
Titers of which, from having sutt'ered the softer pas- 
ons to mix too strongly with their zeal for religion, 
re now generally known by the name of the amo- 
?us divinesm 

J am. Sir, 

iTohLT must humble sertant, 

I. T. 
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No. 20. THURSDAY, MAY 17, 1753. 

Though the following letter came a little out ( 
time for this week's publication, yet in complimei 
to the subject, as well as in respect to the writer, 
ordered that a very elaborate essay of my own, a 
ready at the press, should withdraw and give pliu 
to it. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

It is either an observation of my own, or of son; 
very wise man, whose name ] forget, That whft 
true LEARNING is, true virtu is cannot be fiar a 
The rigid arid'exemplary life which ev^ry individu 
in our learned professions is so well known 
lead, might be sufficient to evince the truth of tB 
observation, if I could content myself with a sing 
argument, where many are at hand. To descend 
little lower than the learned professions, why a 
all parish clerks orthodox christians, all apothec. 
ries communicative men, or all justices of the pea 
upright men, but as their professions are in son 
degree a-kin to divinity, physic, and the law ? 

If we carry our inquiries into the city, we shi 
find thofee vocations, where most knowledge is r 
quired, to be most productive of the civilities 
life. Thus the merchant, ulio writes his letters 
French, is a better bred man than his neighbour t] 
shopkeeper, who understands no language but b 
own ; while the shopkeeper, who is able to read ai 
write, and keep his accounts in a book, is a mo 
civilized person than his landlord at the horns, wl 
scores only in chalk. 

We shall be more and more of this opinion if \ 
look a little into the lives and manners of the 
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. people who have no pretensions to literature. Who 
drinks or swears more than a country squire ? Who 
(accoxxiing to his own confession) has been the ruin 
of so many innocents as a fine gentleman ? Why 
(according to Pope) is every woman a rake in her 
lieart, oi* why (according to truth) is almost every 
woman of fashion a rake in practice, but from the 
deplorable misfortune of an unlearned educution ? 

But the last and best argument tf» prove that 
lEARNiNG and VIRTUE are cause and etfeci, re- 
tiains still to be produced. And here let me ask if, 
from ihe beginning of time to this present May one 
thousand seven hundred and Hfty-'three, it has been 
Once known that an author was an immoral man f 
On the oontrary., is it not universally allowed that 
be is the most virtuous of mankind? To deny that 
k is the most learned, would be a greater degree of 
absurdity than 1 can conceive any person to be 
guilty of; I shall therefore confine myself to his 
Yirtues. What the apostle says of char it v, may 
as truly be said of an author; He skffereth long^ 
mnd is kind ; he beareth ali things ; hopeth all thi/tga ; 
enduretk all things. How ignorant is he o^^he ways 
g£ men ! How ready to give praise even to the 
least deserving ! How distant from that source of 
cvily money ! How humble in his apparel ! How 
moderate ici his pleasures ! And above all, how ab- 
stemious in diet, and how temperate in wine ! It is 
to the social virtues of an author that the present 
asge is indebted for a paper called the AVould, 
which it is not doubted will do more good to these 
nations, than all the volumes, except the sacred 
ones, which have hitherto been written. 

I am not hinting to you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that ' 
LEARNING is at present in a declining state, and 
that consequently there is less virtue among us 
than io former times ; on the contraiy, when wert 
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there more authors than at present ? 1 ckallenfe 
any age to produce half tiie nuinber. From hence 
it appears that lkaiining is in a very flourisbifig 
condition: for though the. great havi9 ^MNight 
proper long iv^n to withhold their ^tropage from it,' 
it has pleased heaven to raise up very able and zea- 
lous persons, who are applying all their time and 
pains to the advancement of it, and to whoa its 
professors may have weekly access, and be assured 
of encouragement and reward in proportion to their 
nurits. ^ our readers will he, no doubt beforehand 
with nic in naming tliese (xatrons of lbarxing,- 
who, it is very well known, are the honourable and 
worshipful the fraternity of booksklleiis. 

Hut though I have the greatest veneration ita- 
thohe gentlemen, I cannot help being of opinion^ 
that if the old patrons, the great, were to unite 
their endeavours with the new patrons, the BOOK- 
SKLLf;ns, it might accelerate the progress of via^ 
TiK through this island. Every body knows the 
Hlect which a smile, a nod, a shake of the hand, or 
even a proiiiihci from a .great mim, has upon the in- 
ventive faculties of an author. In all probabihty 
he would sit with more serenity, and loll with more 
^racc in a koulkman's chariot,. than in his book- 
sllli:r\s easy chair: not to mention that three 
courses hv a French cook, a desert,, and a bottled 
chiiinpaiane, are more apt to exhilarate the spirits 
than one or two plain English- dishes and prosaic 
port. Provided (as indeed it ought always to hi 
provided) that the servants of this noble patron wil! 
condescend to hear liim now-aiKl-then, when he hap 
pens to |je in w;«!il of any thing that is in the provinci 
of the sideboard. 

W ho is tliere among us so ignorant as not to know 
that the two favorite amusements qf gaming ani 
ndultery would i\t\er\vdNe^ov)cYv^^>i^>Mv\N;\i\'5.^ 
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ission; if tliey had not been honoured with the pa- 
onage of people of fashion ? The numbei-s of drest- 
> monkies and dancing-dogs, ^<hich have lately 
mtiihttted so friuch to our public entertainments?, 
re another |)n)()f of what people of fashion may bring 
bout, if they determine to be active. But as a cer- 
lin great personage, well known in the polite world, 
ras jHeased of old time to observe of Job (though 
lie accusation wiis a false one) That he did not serve 
hdfor nought^, so may it be suggested that the 
liBAT of this generation will expect to be paid 
itber ih pleasure or profit for their services to man- 
irtd. 4t is shrewdly suspected of the ijookskl- 
ifRS, tliat they have some interested views in their 
acoiiragertient of leauning; and it is my own 
pihioh^ that our nobility and people of fashion are 
nty en(?6uragcrs of vice and folly, as they happen 
i be paid for it ' in pleasure : My design therefore 
I this letter is fo convince the said peoplis of 
isfaion, that they are losing a greal deal of pleasure 
y shotting their doors against hien of learning. 

•In the article of kating, for instance (that noble 
leasuref)-who is there so proper to advise with as 
ne who is acquainted with the kitchens- of an Api- 
ius or an Heliogabalu^? For though I have a very. 
igh opinion of our present taste, 1 cannot, help 
iiinking that the ancients \vere our masters in' ex- 
ensive dinners; Their cooks had an art amongst. 
[«m, which I do not find that any of oursrWe ar- 
ived at. Trimalchus's ^dok could make a turbot 
r an ortolan out pf hog's-flesli. . J^icomcdes, king 
f Biths^nia, when he was three hundred miles from 
ea, lonj^ed for a John-dory, and was supplied^ with ,. 

fresh 'iDnehy his cook the same hour." "i dare say 
here are men learned enough in this kingdom, 
nder proper encouragement, to restore to ua thv^ 
TvuloAble secret, in building and {uruSlMtt, vx. tc\^tv 
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of learning might instruct our nobility in the Re 

urt of exponce. Marcus iliimilius Scaurus, the> 

merchant, had eight hundred thousand pc 

uorth of furniture burnt in the left wing oi 

country-house. In the article of running in 

>ve are people of no spirit; a man of leaiuing 

tell us that Milo, a Roman of fashion, owed U 

tradebmen and others half a million of money. 

1 he ladies will have equal benefit with the 

from their encouragement of l^arving. It 

be told theniy that LoUia. Paulina, a young laii 

distinction at Rome, wore at a subscription mas 

rade four hundred thousand pounds worth of je 

it is said of the same young lady, that she 

jewels to half that amount, if she went only ii 

night-gown to drink tea at her mantua-mal 

I'hoiie ladies of fashion who have the clearest s! 

and who of course are enemies to concealment, 

be instructed by men of learning in the thin 

jJ!auze worn by the ladies of Rome, called the n 

firaperv. Poppaja, the wife of Nero, who was 

v( apptiiiiijg in this naked drapery, preserved 

lit'auliful polish of her skin by using a warm bal 

a^ses milk. In short, auiau oi learning, if pro) 

*'ncoura«(d, might inslruct our people of faChio 

kil the pleasures of Roman luxury, wl^ich at p;-€ 

ikey are only imitating without abilities to equ8 

I have tlie plrnsiure of hearing that the gei 

men at Whiiu's are at this very time laying t 

heads togeihtr. for the advancement of leahm 

and that they are likely to sit very late upon it 

many nights. Their scheme, which is a very < 

Mne, is to alienate their estates ; by which ali* 

tion it is prtsumed that tbeir ne^^t getieiatioi 

people of fashion will of necessity.be tradeeu 

and a« the busmen's cf a luoksellir is suppi 

to W of a genteeler and more lucrative nature t 
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ttMlfc.pf a habevcUber or a pastiy-cook/it is iinagtneA 
that the most Ihoaourable families will become 
IpoKSBLLXiis^ and of courae^ patrons of lxae'k^ 
uro; • « 

.^ 1 know, but one objection to this Scheme, which 
is, that the children of people of fashion are apt to 
contract so early an aversion to books^ that they 
will hardly be prevailed upon, even by necessity it* 
sel^ to make them the business of their livesi 

I am. Sir, 
Your reader and mott humble sertdnt^ ' 

H.M* 
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I SHALL only, dbservci upon the following letters^ 
that title firsf relates chie$y.y> mys^f^ that the se^ 
bond has a v-eiy serious meanings and ihat the third 
contains a Jiint to the ladies^ which I hope will not 
be thrown away upon them*. 1 

To Air. Fit£-Adak. . 

As it is possible I may one tim^ or other m a 
correspondent of ydurs, &hd niay ndw-and-then per** 
haps- have a strong impulse to pay you a compli- 
menty I am willing to know how far I may go with<>^ 
out giving offence ; and whether^ by the advertise*' 
meat at the end of your first number^ you mean tO' 
exclude, all allusions to the e^rpression, the world^* 
Qven.Jthough the turn of them should be such, aa* 
would be rather treating you with civility than' 
oth^F^isel As for instance £ ■ 

.When fiHian is just upon the point of committing * 
K.jficioftB^actioni may he check himself, -by this' 
iW^^t^/ Whatovill the world lay v^ sie f May- 

▼OL. XXVI* \ 



% maa be tbre«tMMd» that if ht iam mmA a ikii^ 
^ The WORLD shall know it^ May it be mH 
* That the world e^taems a maa of BMnt?^ li 

^hort, may the praise and censure of the woEi«a U 
aoade use of without ofBrnce, at argumeatt ta pro< 
inote virtue, and restrain -vice? 

1 am entirely unacquainted with yonr utnatioa ii 
life; but if you are a married man, I take the liber 
ty to give you one piece of adyice, Thara are ce^ 
tain places of public eatartainment, which, though 
they ui^y ch^nee to be tolerated fay law, it were to 
be wished, for prudential reasons, were more dis- 
couraged, and less frequeated, £xfMBple, Mr. Fits- 
^dam, is very prevalent ; apd the advice I wouM 
give yoa is, that whenever you think proper to go 
to any such places for your own amvaement, yoi 
would leave your lady at home ; for there is nothinf 
gives greater encouragement than to have it saij 
^ There was all thb world akd his wife ;' from 
whence it is ooacluded that all the world akq 
|iis WIFE will be the^e again the next time. 

I am, Sir, 
Tour (tdMirer and ktmble servant^ 

COSMOPUILOS. 

To Mr. Fits- Adam . 

. I could wish with all my heart that von and I 
were a little acquainted, that I might invite you to 
come and take a Sunday's dinner with me. 1 aane 
Sunday, because I want you to be witness of an efil 
iifi. that day, which possibly, by a constant and s^ 
b*jr residence in town, you may not be acquainted 
N\ith. 

It is my mii>fortune to live in what is called a 
pleasant village upon one of th^ great roads within 
fevffA miles of London, whene I am aluMSt satfocated 
y/itk duBt every ^Am<ky va \ka ^nmsBm-^ ^wm^aaed 
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hj thote erowds of prentice -boys vho are whipping 
ibeir hired hacks to death, or driving their craay 
one-horM chairs against each other, to the great 
dismay of women with child, and the mortal l^voc 
of young childnft. It is a plan case that heithei* 
the fathers ft0r masters of these young men have 
any authority over them ; if they had, we should 
lind them in thw compting-houses, according to 
the custom of sober citizens on that day, posting 
their booksv and balanci|i{{ the accounts of the 
former week. But in my Jbnnble opinion, even thia 
is a custom better broke through than continued ; 
for tliough industry is a very valuable quality, and 
18 commonly the means of making, what is called in 
the city, a good uav of a very knavish one, it may 
he pushed too fiar; as it most certainly is, when it 
defeats the end and intention of Sunday, which was 
ordained and instituted for a day of rest. 

I can just remember, Mr. Fitz^-Adam, that before 
Christianity was entirely reasoned out of these king* 
doms, it was a mighty custom for ypung folks to go 
to church on that day ; and indeed I should have 
thought there was no manner of harm in it, if it bad 
not been plainly proved, as well by people of fashioii 
as others, that going to church was the most tire« 
some thing in the world ; and that consequently it 
was notoriously perverting in day set apart solely 
for rest. 

But while almost every one, in speculation, is 
averse to labour on a Sunday, how strange is it to 
see a lethargic citizen drudging at his books, a de- 
f repid old country couple fatiguing themselves to 
^eath by walking to church, and their children and 
grand^^nildren venturing their necks and harra8sin| 
their bodies by running races upon the road I I am 
for the ttrkt observance of all institutions ; and aa 
wtkm90 k^ptfygfM lid of the t^bfioos \fc^^a|S»M 



of jwr fore&tberSy I know but one w^ of Meptn| 

Sunday as it ought to beikept; but upleas wbat I 

baye tp prppose be ^a£ked by yoipr cenaorial an* 

th6rity, I see no probability of ita,> taking effect: I 

copld wisb therefore that you wpol4 eftrneeUy nr 

coinnipD4 to both. sex esy pf every i^iiik and condi? 

tioDy thp lying in be4 ^1 that (}ayr This will indeed 

f)e ipaking it a day of re^t, provided tbfit .all lungle 

persons be directed tQ lie alone, ^d that, pennis? 

^ion be given to those who canqot sleep -in their 

bedsy tp go to church ^nd sleep thefe. . If this can 

be brought about^ . pur churches may ^ti.H be kept 

ppen, and the rp^ cleared of those noisy and du? 

solute young fellows, who fiifding ip themselves no 

iqclinatipn tp lie still, are disturbing the re^it of all 

other people. 

your t^ing this ip^tter into consideratioa will 
oblige all spbfsr observers of Sunday, and pi^irticttr 
\arly,. .. Sib> : i. 

Youf mq^t Aitpihk nervanif 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. - . 

It is an old saying, but a true one, that: a good 
husband coipn^only makes a good wife. If it was u 
true, that a good wife commonly made a good hus^ 
band, I ^m inclined t^ thinly, that Hypi^ would 
vrear a much brighter countenance among ns tbsa 
lye gpneraUy s^e him with. 

Inall .fan)ilies where.I have been, an intimate, I 
bavc taken particular notice of every occurrence 
tliat has tended to jthe disturbance of the. matfimo* 
i^ial tr^quillity ; ^nd upon tracing those oecuitences 
tp their source, j h^ve comnionly ^i^oyered .that 
t}ie fault w^s principally in the husband*. . 

1 h^ve now in my possession a c^id^tion of 
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1 acevnusy, which proves that the good wives, 
Ilia the weekly bills, have a nn^oritj upon the 
Mi hasbandfof three to one; and I am humbly 
opinion, tiuit if the calculation was to be extend- 
to tho towns and comities remote from London^ 
should find the majority at least five times as 
lat. But to those husbands who have never 
raght of such a calculation, and who have little or 
acquaintance with their wives, a maiority of 
rae to one may be as much as they will care to 
uUow ; especially if it be considered how njany 
If B lADna there are at St. James^l, how many 
9rrABi.B wivn in the city, and how many laitd*- 
iDiSB at Wapping; all of which, aea friend of 
inc vevy jattHy observes, are exactly die sam^ 
nfaeter. 

But though I am convinced ef the truth of this 
dculation, 1 am not so partial to the ladies, particu-^ 
irly the namarried ones, as to imagine them without 
init ; on the contrary, I am going to accuse them uf a 
sry great one, which if not put a stop to before the 
•inn weother comes in, no mortal can tell to what 
mgths it may be carried. You have already hinted at 
bis fault in Uie sex, under the genteel appellation of 
loulting their dnss. If the necks, shoulders, &c. have 
eguu to shed their covering in winter, what a ge- 
end display of nature are we to expect this sum-» 
ler, whan the excuse of beat may be alledged in 
ivour of such a display ? I called some time ago 
pon a friend of mine near St. James's, who, upon 
ly asking where his sister was, told me, ' At her 
nlette, undressing for the ridotto.^ That the 
Kpression may be intelligible to every one of your 
aders, T beg leave to inform them, that it is the 
ishion for a lady to undress herself to go abroad* 
■dto DREn on^ when she stay^ at home a^d seef 
Qttoipnny; 
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It may be ttrg^^ perhaps, that the .nakedmes *ia 
fasbiqn is iDtended oply to be emUematical of the 
innocence of the present generaticm of y«niiig ladies ; 
nfi we read- of our first mother^ be$[>re. the fiiQ, that 
^kcwas naked and not ashamed ; but J cannot help 
thin)dng that her daughters of these Climes jihooU 
convince us that they are entirely free from origuial 
Bii)> as veU ^ actual trausgressioa, or else to 
ctiamed of xb^TSAKZOistM. 

I wo\il4 ask ^y pretty miss about town, if- she 
erver went a second time to see-the .wax-wovky or 
the lioi\89 or even the dogs and the DionfcieSf with 
1^ #ame delight AS tit £rst I Cerjlmit is, . libat the 
Attest show; in, the world excite»hut little. fiuriositjr 
in those who hftve.seei^ it h^fpre. ^ That was a veiy 
£ne picture/ says my lord, ^ 611/ I had seen it k^bre! 
^^T^as a sweet soqg of the Gallics/ sdys my: lady, 
\hi4 , 1, had heard itc before! *A very fine.posm,* 
:. ^ys the critic, * but I (adjead it bdj^re/ list.evoy 
lady therefore tal^e care^ that while she is display^ 
i%ip public ^ bosom whiter than s^w, the v^'^^ 
: fiot look as if they were saying, ^Tis -.very .pl^i 

: \bv^%fic haxie seen it before,' -. •, 

Jam, Sir, : . :.-, 
. Y<oir most h}imble serVMf^ 
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Ibe production of a puerile pen, or that out of the 
mouth of babes imd 9ucklmg9 the public will deign to 
receive either ingtruction or amusement ; but how- 
ever that may be, I cannot forbetur acknowledging 
the obligationt I owe you, if it be only to convince 
youy that gratitude is still a school-boy's virtue. You 
miiatknow then, that ever since you made your first 
appearance, 1 have constantly appropriated the sum 
of twe-pence, out of my slender allowance of a shil- 
ling a week, for the purchase of your paper ; and 
have often» while my school-fellows were harping on 
the old thread-bare subjects of Oreece and Rome, 
inched my exercise from your treasure with some 
lively strokes on modem manners; but never so 
ijMicb to my honour as last week, when the scrap of 
Jnvenal prefixed to this letter was our theme. The 
feiieral topic was declaiming against that old- 
lashioned pedantic language called Greek, which 
you nu^ iioagine was the most popular turn that 
could be given to the subject here ; but for my part,. 
1 ehose to consider rather the spirit than the letter 
of nry author, and to turn my satire against France^ 
the Greece of our days; in which view I had an op- 
portunity of introducing the description of the tour 
to Paris, which is toucned with such an inimitable 
spirit of ridicule by your last week's correspondent* 
Standard wit, like standard gold, will bear a great 
deal of alloy without being totally debased ; and 
fbe proof of it is, that notwithstanding the disadvan* 
tagje of appearing under the disguise of my Latin 
poetry, the tour to Paris iscntfor the Play* This 
^pressiouysir, will be jargon to the town in general ; 
but those of your readers who have been edu- 
cated here will know that it means the highest 
mark of distinction that an Ston boy is capable of 
leeeiving; when a whole holiday is granted to the 
^g^i^ VI consideration of thf merit of that copy of 
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verses which is judged the hest, and to which tiw 
panegyric that Horace bestows on poetry in gs« 
neraly when he styles it lahorum duMJemme^y is pe- 
culiarly applicable. Imagine what exaltation of 
mind the young hero of such a day mnst fcal ; the 
conscious benefactor of all his Utile leUow-citizeM» 
who share with gratitude the happiness derived to 
him from the success of his talents I I'he verws 
too are read^ transcribed, repeated ; dw hoijprflfgo of 
admiration and of envy is paid him, and the first 
emotions of youthful vanity and ambition are fiilly 
gratified. In short, not Herodotus, Kciting thst 
exercise of imagination which we call his histoiy, 
whilst all Greece, assembled in the pim^img'^ldf at 
Elis, on the whole holiday of the Olymj>ic g^unesi 
listened with silent applause ; do, nor (to iUiastnto 
my idea hy a still sublimer image) the great duke 
of Marlborough himself, on the thanksgiviiig-diiy 
for Blenheim, could taste a purer and nwte eaultsd 
rapture. 

Forgive this sally, Mr. Fitz-Adam, and let nis 
join with your witty correspondent in lamenting the 
deficiency of our laws, which do not extend to the 
prevention of the evil he exposes, though 1 eamnt 
concur in thinking that ridicule will on this occaF* 
sion supply the place of wholesome reguladoiis. 

Whether the remedy I am going to propose will 
be effectual for this purpose, I will not pretend f^ 
determine ; but I confess it appears, to mo at least 
so obvious, that I am amazed it never oeeurredts 
any one before. Give me leave to make oiw oc 
two previous observations, and I will keep yen )S9 
longer in suspence. 

1 have often heard it remarked, that a greal 

school is a mmiature of the great world, and tlM 

men aie nothing else but children of a larger siae. 

J/ this be true, whic\i«vat^ ^% «K^I*i\w«% 
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i» jmtify, ean there be any danger of fallacy in aid- 
ing, that the same engines of government which- serva 
to establish order in a school, may be transferred 
for similar purposes, with great probability of success, 
to the use of the stated Now I appeal to common 
sense, whether rambling abroad, and running out 
of bounds, are not exactly the same offences ; only 
that the one is committed by the great children, the 
Dther by the little ones ; and if the discipline of birch 
is found effectual to restrain it in the latter, why 
should not the experiment be tried at least with the 
former? The rod, Mr. Fitz-Adam, the rod is the 
thing, which, if well administered, would serve to 
deter many a man-child from exposing himself as 
a rambler, whose callous sensations the lash of ridi« 
cule could make no impression upon. In recom* 
mending this, I am sorry to say I have the authority 
pf expefience to support me, having had the misfor* 
lame to feel, in my own proper person, how effica-* 
jcioDS the smart of a little flagellation is to correct 
^n inordinate passion for travelling : for the rage of 
travel, sir, prevails in our little society as in your 
larger one, and has formerly, when this argument a 
po9ieriori was not so frequently used to discourage 
it, manifested itself in perpetual excursions to fo* 
r€ig» pturts; such as Cluer, Datchet, Windsor, &c. 
at every short interval between school-times, just as 
the grown children of fashion run over to P^ris dur- 
ing fi recess of parliament. But the ceremony of an 
installation was equivalent to a jubilee, and used to 
occasion almost a total emigration, which T assure 
yoa was prevented the last time by this salutary 
terror; a terror which operates so strongly, that 
though there is now-and-then a clandestine excur- 
sion made by some daring genius, yet it is but sel- 
imfk, an4 attended with such trepidation when it 
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happens, as to justify the picture which the sweeM 
of our elegiac poets has drawn of us : 

Still as they run they Ufok bthind. 
They hear a wice in even; wind. 
And $naich a fearful joy. 

It may possibly be objected, that our men-diik 
dren are too big to be whipt like school-boys ; ba( if 
the description be just, which 1 heard a gentlemsn 
at my father's give last holidays of our countiymai 
abroad, I leave you to judge whether they should or 
not * Strolling over Europe (these were his words) 
and staring about with a strange mixture of raw 
admiration and rude contempt ; both equally the e^ 
feet of ignorance and inexperience. Insolently de> 
spising foreign manners and customs, merely be* 
cause they are foreign, which yet for Uie same reap 
son they would fain copy, though aukwardly and 
without distinction. Untinctured with any sound 
principles of comparison ; unreasonably vain, and, 
by turns, ashamed of their native country ; trifling, 
sheepish, and riotous.' What are . these, Mr. Fiti* 
Adam, but school- boys out of bounds? And sbsll 
they not be whipt, severely whipt, when they re- 
turn ? It is beneath the dignity of government to 
inflict a more serious punishment, and contraiy to 
its wisdom to connive at the oflience. 

There is a bill, I am told, depending in parlia* 
mcnt, the idea of which, if I am rightly informed, ia 
plainly borrowed from our custom oicaUing ahsence; 
that is, calling over the list of names, to which each 
boy is expected to appear and answer ; I mean th( 
register bill, which it seems establishes an absence tc 
be called annually throughout the kingdom : an ad^ 
mirable institution, calculated, I suppose, as amoii( 
us, for the detection of these very ofienders. Lei 
those patriots then, who have condesctnded to cop) 



■e institatioa of school-policy, adopt the whole 
Imn; for sorely to detect without punishing, would 
I stopping short of the mark. Suppose then that 
bill was to hi prepared, intituled An act against 
mblingj which may be considered as a proper sup- 
lament to the vagrant act ; by which a board should 
t constituted, and called the home board ; the pfe- 
dent and principal members of which are to be 
boaen oat of the laudable society of Anti-Galli- 
iiis ; to whom the proper officers appointed to call 
bttncty pursuant to the register act, shall transmit 
mmaUy complete lists of absentees in foreign parts, 
rho on their return home shall be liable to be sum- 
loned and examined in a summary way before the 
loard, whose sentence shall be final. That all go- 
ng into foreign parts shall not be deemed rambling ; 
mt that the legislature may in its wisdom define me 
iffence, and specify certain tokens by which it may 
le ascertained ; such, for instance, as debasing the 
mrity of Uie English language, by a vile mixture of 
giotic words, idioms, and phrases ; all impertinent 
ind •unmeaning shrugs, grimaces, and gesticulations ; 
the frequent use of the word canaille^ and the least 
Dontempt wantonly cast on the roast beef of Old 
England. These should be deemed sufficient evi- 
dence to convict an ofiender against this statute, 
iiho shall be immediately brought to condign pu- 
nishiDent, which it to be hy JhgeUation a£r the 
Bianner of the schools ; for which purpose a block 
iubioned like ours, may be erected on the parade, 
and an additional salary given to the usher of the 
Uack rod, to provide a sufficient store of birch, and 
ible-bodied deputies. The number of lashes to be 
^portioned to the crime ; never less than seven, 
lor nsore than one-and-twenty, exclusive of the fly- 
Jig cuts as the criminal rises. The time of execu- 
i^ for the sake of public example, to b^ V9)t\N^ ^ 
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noon^ and sotnfe otit member of the home ho§ri^ •!> 
ways to attend and intermix proper reprooft and ad« 
monitions between tbe cuts^ ^hkh are to be i^filied 
slowly and distinctly. — Provided alwajfs, that no' 
thing in this act contained shall extend -lo perMNH 
who cross the seas in order to finish their studies at 
foreign vniversities ; to gentlemen who travel witk 
the public spirited design of procuring singers and 
dancers for the opera ^ or to such young patrioti 
who make the tour of Europe,- from a laudable de 
sire of discovering the many imperfections of dM 
English constitution, by comparing it with the moif 
perfect models which are to be found abroad. 

Suchy sir, are the general outlines of my scheme? 
and, guarded with these precautions^ I should flatted 
myself it could meet with no opposition. I once 
thought of a private whipping-^room for travelliig 
females, but in consideration of the voluntaiy -pe- 
nance, which I am told they submit to at their re' 
turn to England, of exhibiting themselves in publk 
places, made frightful with all the frippery of J'rancei 
patched, painted, and pomponed, as warnings to tlie- 
sex, I am willing that all farther punishment should 
be remitted. To your censure, sir, I submit tiic 
whole of my scheme. If tlie foundation I have built 
upon is a weak one, I have the inexperience of 
youth to plead in my behalf, and the same excuse 
to alledge with the simple swain in Virgil, which aft 
a school-boy I beg leave to quote. 

Urbtm, qnnm ditunt Komamt Metibatt putawi 

StuUua ego huic nostra similem 

Sic CAViuvs CATC LOS, Similes, jc« 

Jtf;7r, Sir, 

Your humble urtanim 
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No. 03. THURSDAY, JUNE 7, 1753, 

It is with some degree of pride as well as pleasure 
that I see my correspondents multiply so tlu>t, that 
tke task I have undertaken is become almost a sine- 
cure. For many weeks past it has been entirely so, 
allowing only for some little alterations, which I 
jsdged It necessary to make in two or three essays ; 
a liberty which I shall never take without the greatest 
caution, and upon few other occasions than to give 
a general turn to what may be applied to a particu* 
lar character. To all men of genius and g(H)d hu- 
mour, who will favour me with their correspondence, 
I shall think myselt* both honoured and obliged. 

The writer of the following letter will, I am sure, 
forgive me for the few liberties I have taken wiih 
him. The grievance he complains of is a very great 
one, and what I should imagine needs only to be 
mentioned to find redress. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I 

To gratify the curiosity of a country friend, I ac- ^ 
companied him a tew weeks ago to Bedlam ; a place 
which i should not otherwise have visited, ns tlic - 
distresses of my fellow-creatures aflFect me too much 
to incline me to be a spectator of them. 1 was ex- 
tremely moved at the variety of wretches, who ap- 
peared either sullen or outrageous, inf»lancholy or 
chearful, according to their diflerent dispositions; 
and who seemed to retain, though inconsistentl}', the 
Same passions and aft'ections, as when in possession . 
of their reason. In one cell sat a wretch upon his\ 
straw, looking stedfastly.upon th^ grmmdiii sil^faf ' 

vol*. XXVI. JH 
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despair. In another the spirit of ambitiou flashi 
from the eyes of an emperor, who strutted th6 hi|»i 
lord of the creation. Here a fearful mi^er, havii 
in fancy converted his rags to gold, sat countiag o 
his wealtli, and trembling at all who saw him. 1 he 
the prodigal was hurrying up and down his war 
and giving fortunes to thousiands. On one side 
straw-crowned king was delivering laws to his pc 
pie, and on the o^er a husband, mad indeed, w 
dictating to a wife that had undone him. Sudd 
fits of raving interrupted the solemn walk of tl 
melancholy musician, and settled despair sa^ )ip< 
the pallid countenance of the love-sick nn^id. 

1 o those who have feeling minds, there is nothi 
BO affecting as sights like these : nor can a beU 
lesson be taught us in any part of the globe than 
this school of misery. Here we may see the migfa 
reasoners of the earth, below even the insectb tl 
crav.'l upon it ; and from so humbling a sight we m 
learn to moderate our pride, and to keep those pi 
sions \vithin bounds, which if too much indulg 
would drive reason from her scat, and level us w: 
the wretches of this unhappy mansion. But I f 
sorry to say it, curiosity and wantonness, more tb 
% desire of instruction, carry the majority of spec 
tors to this dismal place. It was in the Last 
Week that I attended my friend there ; when, to i 
great surprize, I found a hundred people at let 
who, having paid their two-pence a-piece, were 8 
lered unattended to run rioting up and down i 
wards, making sport and diversion of the misera 
inhabitants ; a cruelty which one would think 1 
man nature hardly capable of! Surely if the utm 
misery of mankind is to be made a sight of tor gs 
those who are the governors of this hospital sho 
take care that proper persons are appointed to 
tmd the spectators ; and not sufitr indecencies to 



committi^y which would shock the humanity of the 
lavage Judians. I saw some of the poor wretches 
provoked by the insults of this holiday mob into 
fillies of ra^e ; and 1 saw the poorer wretches, the 
BpectatorSy in a loud laugh of triumph at the ravings 
they hod occasioned. 

In a country where Christianity is, at least, pro- 
fessed, it is strange that humanity 3hould, in this in- 
stance, so totally have abandoned us : for however 
trifling this may appear to some particular persons, I 
cannot help looking upon it as a reflection upon the 
nation, and worthy the consideration of ail good men« 
I know it is a hard task to alter the wanton disposi- 
tions of mankind; but it is not hard for men in 
power to hinder people from venting those disposi- 
tions on the unhappy objects in question, of whom 
^very governor is the guardian, and therefore bound 
to protect them from so cruel an outrage, which is 
not only injurious to the poor wretches themselves, 
but is also an insult upon human nature. I hope 
therefore that for the future the governors of this 
noble charity will think themselves obliged, in con* 
science and honour, to rectify an abuse which is so 
great a discredit to it : or if they continue regard- 
&ss of it, that you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, will pronounc* 
every individual of them to be an accomplice hi the 
barbarity. 

And now, sir, that I am on the subject of madness, 
g^ve me leave to hint to you an opinion which 1 have 
often entertained, and which my late vibit Xxi Bedlam 
has again revived, that the maddest people in this 
kingdom are not in^ but out of Bedlam. 1 have fre« 
qucntly compared in my own mind the actions of 
certain persons whom we daily meet with in .the 
world, with those of the inhabitants of Bedlam, who, 

r'operly speaking, may be said to be out of it ; and 
know of no other difference between them, than 
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that the former aVe mad with their reason about 
them, and the latter so from the misfortbne of 
having lost it. But what is extraordinary in this 
age, when, to its honour be it spoken, charity is be- 
come fashionable, these unhappy wretches ate suf- 
fered to run loose about the town, raising riots m 
public assemblies, beating constables, breaking 
lamps, damning parsons, affronting modesty, dis- 
turbing families, and destroying their own fortniMS 
and constitutions : and all this without Kny pruvi* 
sion being made for them, or the least attempt to 
cune them of this madness in their blood. 

I'he miserable objects I am speaking of, are di- 
vided into two classes ; the Men op Spirit ab<(ut 
Town, and the. Bucks: The Men op Spirit havi 
some glimmerings of understanding; the Bucks 
none : the former are demoniacs, or people possess- 
ed; the latter are uniformly and incurably mad. 
For the reception and confinement of both these 
classes, I would humbly propose that two very spa- 
cious buildings be erected, the one called the hospi- 
tal for Men op Spirit, or demoniacs : and the other 
the hospital for Bucks, or inqurables. Of these 
hospitals I would have the keepers of our Bridewells 
appointed governors, with full powers of constitut- 
ing such deputies or sub-governors, as to their wis- 
dom should seem meet. I'hat after such hospitals 
are built, proper officers appointed, and doctors, 
surgeons, apothecaries and mad nurses provided, all 
young noblemen and others within the bills of mor- 
tality, having common sense, who shall be found of- 
fending against the Fules Qf decency, either in the 
cases above-mentioned, or in others of a similar na- 
ture, shall immediately be conducted to the hospi- 
tal for demoniacs, there to be exorcised, physicked, 
and disciplined into a proper use of tiieir senses ; 
and that full liberty be granted to all persons what- 



loe^r to visit, laugb at, and make sport of these 
demoniacs, without lett or molestation from any of 
the Heepers, according to the present custom of Bed- 
lam* Tp the Buck liospital for incurables, I 
would have all such per3ons conveyed that are mad 
throngh {blly, ignorance, or conceit; there to be 
fhnt up for lUe, not only to be prevented from do^ 
lag mischief, but from exposing in their own persons, 
the weaknesses and miseries of mankind. These in- 
curables, OB no pretence whatsoever, to be visited or 
ridiculed -, as it would be altogether as inhuman to 
insult the unhappy wretches who never were poa* 
sessed of their senses, as it is to make a jest of those 
who have unfortunately lost them. 

The building and endowing these hospitals I leave 
to the projectors of ways and means ; contenting 
myself with having communicated a scheme, which, 
if carried into execution, will secure us from those 
swarms of madmen which are at present so much 
the dread and disturbance of all public places. 

I am. Sir, 
Your constant reader^ and 
most Mumble servant^ 

P. P- 
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J SHALL not at present enter into the great ques- 
tion between the ancients and the moderns ; much 
liess shall I presume to decide upon a point of that 
importance, which has been the subject of debate 
among the learned from the days of Horace down 
to ours. To make my court to the learned, I will la- 
ment the gradual decay of human nature, for these 
last sixteen centuries ; but at the same time I will 
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do justice to my contemporaries^ and give thera thar 
due shai-e of praise, where they have either strack 
out new inventions, or improved and brought old 
ones to pertection. Some of them I shall now men- 
tion. 

The most zealous and partial advocate for the 
ancients will not, I believe, pretend to dispute the 
infinite superiority of the moderns in the art of 
hciiling. Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen, had no 
specifics. They rather endeavoured to relieve thsn 
pretended to cure. As for the astonishing cures of 
.£scul^ius, I do not put them into the account : 
thev are to be ascribed to his power, not to his 
skill : he was a god, and his divinity was his vos* 
TRUM. But how prodigiously have my ingenioiu 
contemporaries extended the bounds of medicine I 
What nostrums, what specifics have they not dis- 
covered! Collectively considered, they insure not 
only perfect health, but, by a necessary consequence, 
immortality ; insomuch that I am astonished, when 
I still read in the weekly bills the great number of 
people who chuse to die of such and such distem- 
pers, for every one of which there are infallible and 
specific cures, not only advertised but attested in all 
the public news-papers. 

\Vhen the lower sort of Irish, in the most uncivil- 
ized parts of Ireland, attend tlie funeral of a de- 
ceased friend or neighbour, before they give the last 
parting howl, they expostulate witli the dead body, 
and reproach him with having died, notwithstand- 
ing that he had an excellent wife, a milch cow, 
seven fine children, and a competency of potatoes. 
Now though all tliese, particularly the excellent 
wife, are very good things in a state of perfect 
health, they cannot, as I appiehend, be looked upop 
as preventive either of sickness or of death ; but with 
how much more reason may we expostulate with, 
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d censure those of our bontemporaries, who, either 
»ni obstinacy or incredulity, die in this great 
stropolisy or indeed in this kmgdom, when they 
ly prevent or cure, ' at a trifling expence, not only 

distempers, but even old age and death itself ! 
le RENOVATiKG ELIXIR infallibly restores pris- 
€ youik and vigour ^ he the patient ever so old and 
:ayed ; and that without loss of time or business ; 
lereas the same operation among the ancients was 
th tedious and painful, as it required a thorough 
iling of the patient. 

The most indflammatory and intrepid fevers fly at 
e first discharge of Dr. James's powder ; and a 
op or pill of the celebrated Mr. Ward corrects all 
e malignity of Pandora's box. 
Ought not every man of great birth and estate, 
bo for many years has been afiflicted with the pos- 
iROMANiii, or rage of having posterity, a dis- 
mper very common among persons of that sort ; 
ight he not, 1 say, to be ashamed of having no is- 
le male to perpetuate his illustrious name and title, 
hen for so small a sum as three-and-sixpence, he 
id his lady might be supplied with a sufficient quan- 
ty of the VIVIFYING DROPS, which infallibly 
ire imbecility in men, and barrenness in women, 
MHJgh oi never so long standing ? 

Another very great discovery of the modems in 
le heart of healing is, the infallible cure of the king's 
nl, thouch never so inveterate, by only the touch 
Falawfulking, the right heir of Adam: for that 
essentially necessary. The ancients were unac- 
nainted with this inestimable secret : and even 
olomon the son of David, the wisest of kings, 
new nothing of the matter. But our British Solo- 
toiiy king James the first, a son of a David also, 
as no stranger to it, and practised it with «WLCC.^«a* 
bh Act is sufficiently prowtd by expemxit^\ ^a^^^ 



ifitmaitadaMgf corroboBrting tnUn njiy, juj^ 
Ibat of the iogeniqtis Mr. Ciute, w]io» utMkH 
paiaUe Hiitoiy of Rnglandy ipKiti (aW fift 
nuirgwMil not« toO| which is dwi^ mora, tm 
tiun Um left) that he knew sbxBSooTy irif 
radically cwm of « nwst .obstiimle kiq^Offq 
the toodi of aoMUooT^ Aa our fagariooaj; 
zian dioea aoi aveii intimatit th^ tiua aoMi 
took any Uiingof the other aoxtaopT lor tin 
it vara to be wiahed that ha bad naned tUf < 
ao0T, and hia place of abodoi iwr the bfla 
the poor, wl|0 are now rednced. and ajt.aqq 
pence, to have racoom to Mr«,Vfc|uni iiift4 
man. Bffiilfft I fiurlr funfaei mvaaif to Im 
•onally interested in thia inqaiQ^smpe tbia ., 
BODY mnat necessarily be ua. right h^ o(^ 4 
and conaemiitly I most have; the bow^ oi( 
related to hixn» 

Onr laborious neigjhboun' and kiiyneni db 
xnaoB, are notwith^t their inventipi» and- 
discoveries in the act of medicine ; for thaj 
at a woand through the bear^ if they can bat 

their powder of sympathy not to the wov 

sei^ but to the sword or bullet that made it. 

Having now (at least in my own opinion 
proved the superiority of the moderns over t 
cients in the art of healing, I shall proc^d tp 
other particularsp inwhich mv contemporaries 
ju^tv claim, and I hope be aUowed the pre&rei 

The inaenious Mr. Warburton, in his Divii 
gallon of Moses* very justly observes, that hi< 
phics were the beginning of letters ; but at thi 
time he candidly allows that it was a very tr 
some and uncertain method of communicatin| 
ideas; as it depended in a great measure 1 
writer's skill in drawing (an art little kno 
thgee days); and as a stroke too much or too 
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K) high or too low, might be of tlie most dan- 
erous consequence, in religion, business, or love, 
ladmus removed this difficulty by his invention of 
nequivocal letters; but then he removed it too 
inch ; for those letters or marks being the same 
liroughout and fixed alphabetically, soon became 
enerally known, and prevented that secrecy which 
1 many cases was to be wished for. This inconve- 
iency suggested to the ancients the invention of 
ryptography and steganography, or a mysterious 
nd unintelligible way of writing, by the help of 
rhich none but the corresponding parties who had 
be key could decypher the matter. But human in- 
ustry soon refined upon this too ; the art of dec}'- 
•hering was discovered, and the skill of the decy- 
iherer baffled all the labour of the cypherer. The 
ecrecy of all hterary correspondence became preca- 
KMB, and neither business nor love could any 
onger be safely trusted to paper. Such for a con- 
iderable time was the unhappy state of letters, till 
he BEAU MONDE, an inventive race of people, 
oond out a new kind of cryptography, or stegano- 
jraphy, unknown to the ancients, and free from 
ome of their inconveniencies. Lovers in general 
nade use of it ; controversial writers commonly ; 
nd ministers of state sometimes, in the most im- 
portant dispatches. It was writing in such an un- 
Qtelligible maimer, and with such obscurity, that 
he corresponding parties themselves neither under- 
tood, nor even guessed at each other's meaning; 
rhich was a most effectual security against all the 
ccidents to which letters are liable by being either 
nisliud or intercepted. But this method too, 
bough long pursued, was also attended with some 
iconveniencies. It frequently produced mistakes, 
y scattering false lights upon that friendly dark- 
ess, so propitious to business and love. But our 
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inventive neighbours, the French, have veiy lately 
removed all these inconveniencies, by the happy dis- 
covery of a new kind of paper, as pleasing to the ^ 
eye, and as conducive lo the dispatch, the clearness, {" 
and at the same time the secrecy of all literary 
correspondence. My worthy friend Mr. Dodsley ; 
lately brought me a sample of it, upon which, if I L 
mistake not, he will make very considerable im* 
provements, as my countrymen often do upon thft 
inventions of other nations. This sheet of paper 
I conjectured to be the ground- work and principal 
material of a tender and passionate letter firom s 
fine gentleman to a fine lady ; though in truth it 
might very well be the whole letter itself. At the 
top of the first page was delineated a lady with veiy 
red cheeks, and a very large hoop, in the fashion* 
able attitude of knotting, and of making a very g^ 
teel French curtesey. This evidently appears to P 
stand for madam, and saves the time and trouble of 
writing it At the bottom of the third page wai 
painted a very fine well-drest gentleman, with his 
hat under his left arm, and his right hand upon his 
heart, bowing most respectl'ully low ; which single 
figure, by an admirable piece of brachygraphy or 
shortrhand, plainly conveys this deep sense, and 
stands instead of these many words, I have the kth 
nour to be, with the tenderest and wannest seiUimetits, 
7ffadam, your most inviolably attached, faithful hum- 
ble servant. The margin of the paper, which was 
about half an inch broad, was very properly deco^ 
rated with all the emblems of triumphant beauty, 
and tender suffering passion. Groups of lilies, roses, 
pearls, corals, suns and stars, were intermixed 
with chains, bearded shafts, and bleeding hearts. 
Such a sheet of paper, I confess, seems to me to be 
a complete letter ; and I would advise all fine gen- 
tlemen, whose time 1 Vno'v *vi^ ^i^^\!^>5&^ to avail 
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themselves of this admirable invention : it vt'dl save 
tliem a great deal of time, and perhaps some 
thought; and I cannot help thinking, that were 
they even to take the trouble of filhng up the paper 
with the tenderest sentiments of their hearts, or the 
most shining flights of their fancy, they \vould add 
00 energy or delicacy to those types and symbols of 
the lady's conquests, and their own captivity and 
sufiering9. 

, These blank letters (if I may call them so, when 
tihey convey so much) will mock the jealous curio« 
sity of husbands and fathers, who will in vain hold 
them to the iire to elicit the supposed juice of le* 
DMMi, and upon whom they may afterwards pass for 
& piece of innocent pleasantry. 
- The dullest of my readers must, I am sure, by 
this time be aware, that the utility of this invention 
extends, mutatis mutandis, to whatever can be the 
subject of letters, and witli much less trouble, and 
much more secrecy, propriety, and elegancy, than 
the old way of writing. 

A painter of but moderate skill and fancy may 
in a very short time have reams of ready-painted 
paper by him to supply the demands of the states- 
man, the divine, and the lover. And I think it my 
duty to inform the public, that my good friend 
Mr. Dodsley, who has long complamed of the de- 
cay of trade, and who loves, with a prudent regard 
to his own interest, to encourage every useful in- 
vention, is at this time learning to paint with most 
unwearied diligence and application; and I make 
no doubt, but that in a very little time he will be 
aiile to ilirnish all sorts of persons with the very best 
ready-made goods of that kind. I warned him in- 
deed against providing any for the two learned pro- 
tcssions of the law and physic, which I apprehend 
would lie upon bis hands. One of them Wvt\% ^- 
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-ready in possession (to speak in their own style) of 
a more brachygraphical, cryptographical, and ste- 
ganographical secret, in writing their WiiiiRANTs; 
and tbe other not willingly admitting brevity, in any 
shape. Otherwise what innumerable skins of parch- 
ment, and lines of writing might be saved in a mar- 
riage-settlement, for instance, if the first fonrteen 
or fifteen sons, the supposed future issue, lawful- 
ly TO BE BEGOTTEN of that happy marriage, and 
upon whom tbe settlement is successively made, 
were to be painted every one a size less than the 
other upon one skin of parchment, instead of being 
enumerated upon one hundred, according to priority 
of birth, and seniority of age ; and moreover the 
elder, by a happy pleonasmus, always to take be- 
fore, and be preferred to the younger ! but this us^ 
ful alteration is more to be wished than expected, 
for reasons which I do not at present think proper 
to mention. 

I am sensible that the government may possibly 
object, that 1 am suggesting to its enemies a method 
of carrying on their treasonable correspondences 
with much more secrecy than formerly. I3ut as my 
intentions are honest, I should be very sorry to 
have my loyalty suspected: and when I consider 
the zeal, and at the same time the ingenuity of the 
Jacobites, I am convinced that their letters in this 
new method will be so charged with groves of 
oaken boughs, white roses and thistles interwoven, 
tliat their meaning will not be obscure, and conse- 

Suently no danger will arise to the government from 
lis new and excellent invention. 
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( 

. HAVE the pleasure of iQforming my fair corres- 
ondent) that her petition contained in the follow- 
ig letter is granted. I wish I could as easily res- 
are to her what she has lost. But to a mind like 
icr'Sy so elevated ! so harmonized ! time and the 
onsciousness of so much purity of intention will 
ring relief. It must always atfbrd her matter of 
he most pleasing reflection, that her soul had no 
«rticipation with her material part in that particu- 
ir act which she appears to mention with so tender 
. regret. But it is not my intention to anticipate 
ler story, by endeavouring to console her. Her 
stter, I hope, will caution all young ladies of equal 
irtue with herself against that excess of complai* 
ance, with which they are sometimes too willing 
) entertain their lovers. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

I have not the least ill-will jto your friend Mr* , 
)od8ley, whom I never saw in my life j but I ad- 
ress myself to your equity and good-nature, for a 
nail sluire only of your &veur and recommenda* 
on in that new and valuable branch of trade, to 
hich you have informed the public he is now ap- 
ying himself, and which [ hope you will not think 

reasonable that he should monopolize. I mean 
lat admirable short and secret method of commu* 
eating one's ideas by ingenious emblems and re- 
esentations of the pencil, instead of the vulgar 
id old method of letters by the pen. Give me 
ive, sir, to state |ny case and my qnalificcitions to. 
»u : I am sure you will decide with justice. 

VOL. xxvu' K 
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I am the dauRhter of a clergyman^ who, having 
had a very good living, gave me a good educatioii, 
and left me no fortune. I had naturally a turn to 
reading and drawing : my father encouraged and as* 
sisted me in the one, allowed me a itiaater to ili- 
fitruct me in the otlier, and 1 made an ancommoa 
progress in them both. My heart was tender, and 
my sentiments were delicate ; perhaps too mudi so 
tor my rank in life. This disposition led me to study 
chiefly those treasures of subhme honour, spotlen 
virtue, and refined sentiment, the volumiiious ro- 
mances of the last century. Sentiments from which 
I thank Heaven 1 have never deviated. From t 
sympathizing softness of soul, how often have I wept 
over those affecting disUesses ! How have 1 shared 
the pangs of the chaste and lovely Marianme upon 
the death of the tender, the faithful Tiridates ! And 
how has my indignation been excited at the uB&itfa- 
ful and ungenerous historical misrepresentations of 
the gallant first Brutus, who was undoubtedly the 
tenderest lover that ever lived! My drawings took 
the same elegant turn with my reading. I painted 
;;;.ll the most moving and tender stories of charming 
Ovid's Metamorphoses ; not without sometimes min- 
gling my tears with my colours. I presented some 
fans of my own painting to several ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood, who were pleased to commend both the 
execution and the designs. The latter I always 
took care should be moving, and attheitame time 
irreproachably pure ; and I found means even to re- 
present with unblemished delicacy, the unhappy 
passion of the unfortunate Pasiphae. With this 
torn of mind, this softness of soul, it will be sup- 
posed that I loved. I did so, sir; tenderly and 
truly I loved. Why should 1 disown a passion, which, 
when clarified as mine was from the impure dregs 
©I sensuality, istbe ivo^At&XwAisMrtX ^\3ftx^»» sen- 
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thnent of the human hreast ? O ! that the fal&e 
heart of the dear deceiver, whose perfidious vows 
betrayed mine, had been but as pure '.——The trai- 
tor was quartered with his troop of dragoons in the 
town where I lived. His person was a happy com* 
pound of the manly strength of a hero, and all th« 
scaler graces of a lover ; and I thought that I dis- 
covered in him, at first sight, all the courage and 
all the tenderness of Oroondates. My figure, which 
was not bad, it seems pleased him as much. He 
sought and obtained my acquaintance. Soon by his 
eyes, and soon after by his woids, he declared his 
passion to me. My blushes, my confusion, and my 
silence, too plainly spoke mine. Good gods ! how 
tender were his words ! how languishin^y soft his 
eyes ! with what ardour did he snatch aad press my 
hand ! a trifling liberty, which one cannot decently 
refuse, end for which refusal there is no precedent. 
Sometimes he addressed me in the moving words of 
Varanes, sometimes in the tender accents of Casta* 
lio, and sometimes in the warmer language of Juba ; 
for he was a very good scliolar. In short, sir, a 
month was not past before he prest for what he 
called a pi'oof of my passion. I trembled at the very 
thought, and reproached him with the indelicacy of 
it. He persisted; and I, in compliance with cus- 
tom only, hinted previous marriage-: he urged love ; 
aild I was not vulgar enough to refuse to Uie man I 
tenderly loved, the proof lie required of my passion-. 
I yielded, it is ti*ue ; but it was to sentiment, not to 
desire. A few months gave me resLson to suspect 
that his passion was not quite so pure ; and witliiu 
the year the perfidious wretch convinced me that it 
had been merely sensual. For u{H)n the removal of 
his troop to other quarters, he took a cold leave of 
me, and contented himself with saying, that in th^ 
course of qmrttrs he hoped to ba.\^ Ockft ^\«^h>>xi%. 
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5". line time or other of seeing me again. You, Mr. 
FiiZ'AdAisif if you have any elegancy of soul, as I 
dare say you have, can better guess than I can ex* 
firess the agonies I telt, and the tears I shed upon 
this occasion ; but all in vain ; vain as the thousand 
tender letters vhich I hfive written to him since, 
and to which I have received no answer. As all 
this passed within the course of ten months, I had 
but one child ; which dear pledge of my first and 
only love, 1 now m-tuiitain at the expence of more 
than half of what I have to subsist upon myself. 

] laving now, as I hope, prepared your compas- 
sion, and proved my quaJification, I proceed to tbe 
prayer of my petition. Which is, that you will be 
pleased to recommend me to the public, with all that 
aiitlmrity which you have so justly acquired, for a 
share of this new and beneficial branch of trade. 
I mean no farther than the just bounds to which 
the female province may extend. Let Mr. Dod- 
*ley engross tdl the rest, with my best wishes. — 
Though I say it, I believe nobody has a clearer no- 
tion of the theory of delicate sentiments than 1 
have ; and I have already a considerable stock in 
hand of these aiiegoricai and emblematical paint- 
ings, applicable to almost every situation in which a 
woman of sense, virtue, and delicacy, can find her- 
f^elf. I indulged my fancy in painting them, accord- 
ing to the various dispositions of mind, which lAy 
various fortunes produced. I think 1 may say with- 
out vanity, that I have made considerable improve- 
inf*nts in the celebrated map of the realms of love in 
^'iclia. I have adorned the banks of the gentle andcrys- 
t'lUine T-cnder with several new villages and groves ; 
and added expression to the pleasing melancholic 
groves of sighs and tender cares. I have whole 
qmicH, painted in my lvd\»\)ier moments, of hearts 
tiaitcd and crowned, ^mUw\w^ q,vx^\^%, ^«««^»ci ia? 
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jtbyrsy constant and tender doves, m3rrtle bowers, 
Mnks of jessamine and tuberose, and shady groves. 
rhese will require very lit^e filling up, if any, from 
adies who are in the tran8(K)rting situation of growing 
oves. For the forsaken and complaining £ur, with 
rhom, alas ! I too fatally sympathize, I have tender 
villows drooping over murmuring brooks^ and gloomy 
falka of mouxiiful cypress and solemn yew. In 
hort, sir, I either have by me, or will forthwith pro- 
ide, whatever can convey the most perfect ideas of 
legant friendship, or pure, refined, and sentimen* 
al passiom But I think it necessary to sive notice, 
hat if any ladies would express any indelicate ideas 
»f love, or require any types or emblems of sensual 
oys, they must not apply to. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

PAarTHSNlSSA. 
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liM PLiciTT is with justice esteemed a supreme 
Kcellence in all the performances of art, because 
Y this quality they more nearly resemble the pro- 
actions of nature : and the productions of nature 
ftve ever been accounted nobler, and of a higher 
rder, in proportion to their SiMP]:aciTY. Hence 
rises (if the ladies will permit me to philosophize a 
loment) the superior excellence of spirit to mat* 
T, which is evidently a combination of many par- 
oles ; whereas the first is pure, uncompounded, and 
idivisible. 

But let us descend from lofty speculations and 
eZaiv i»0tt^byiuCB, into conuaou lifn %n4 faxs^v^x 

N 3 
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arts, IB order more fully to display the beauties of 
a JUST Simplicity, to which the present age 
seems not to puy a proper regard in varioiu in- 
stances. 

Nothing can be more tiresome and nauseous to a 
rirtuoso of a true judgment and a just eye in painting, 
than the gaudy glitter of florid colours, and a vast 
profusion of light, unsubdued by shade, and undi* 
versified with teints of a browner cast It b record- 
ed, that some of the capital pieces of Apelles were 
wrought in four colours only. This excellent artist 
invented also a kind of darkening varnish, that 
might temper and chastize all dazzling splendor 
and unnecessary glare, and might give, as Pliny ex- 
presses it, a modesty and austerity to his wori^s. 
lliose who have been unaccustomed to the best 
models, are usually at first more delighted with the 
productions of the Flemish than the Italian school; 
and prefer Rubens to Raphael, till they feel by ex- 
perience, that luscious and gay colouring defeats the 
very end of the art, by turning the attention from 
its principal excellencies ; that is, from T&uth, 
Simplicity, and Design. 

If these observations are rightly founded, what 
shall we say of the taste and judgment of those who 
spend their lives and their fortunes in collecting 
pieces, where neither perspective, nor proportion, 
nor conformity to nature are observed ; 1 mean the 
Extravagant lovers and purchasers of China, and 
Indian screens. I saw a sensible foreigner asto- 
nished at a late auction, with the exorbitant prices 
given for these splendid deformities, as he 
culled them, while an exquisite painting of Guido 
passed unnoticed, and was set aside as unfashion- 
able lumber. Happy should I think myself to be 
able to convince the fair connoisseurs that make 
the greatest part of Mr. Langford's audiences, that no 
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genuine beauty is to be found in whimsical and gro- 
tesque figures, the monstrous offspring of wild ima- 
gination, iHidirected by nature, and truth. 

It is of equal consequence to observe Simpli- 
ci'TY in architecture as in pdnting. A multiplicity 
if miftute ornaments ; a vast variety of angles and 
cavities; clusters of litde cdumas, and a crowd of 
widows, are v4iat distinguishes Meanness of 
makkeuIa building from Greatness; tbat is, the 
Gothic from the Girecian; in which every decora- 
tion arises from necessity and use, and every pillar 
has something to support. 

ISark how the dread Pantheon standi^ 
Amidihe domet tf modem hands! 
• Amid the toys of idle state. 
How SIMPLY^ how severely great ! 

«ays tlie celebrated autihor of the ode to Lord Hun- 
tingdon. Nothing therefore offends me more than 
to behold the revival of this barbarous taste, in se- 
veral villas, temples, and pleasure-houses, that dis- 
grace the neighbourhood of this metropolis. Nay^ 
sometimes in the front of the same edifice to find a 
Grecian plan adulterated and detiled by the unna- 
tural and impure mixture of Gotliic whimsies. 

DesinU w piscem mulier formosa tuperRe. 

Hoft. 

- Whoever considers the latest importations of 
music and musicians from Italy, will be convinced 
that the modem masters of that country have lost 
that beautiftil Simplicity, wiiich is generally the 
ornament of every musical composition, and which 
really dignified those of their predecessors. Thnv 
have introduced so many intricate divisions, wild 
variations, and useless repetitions, without any ap- 
parent necessity arising either from the words or 
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from any other incident, that the chief ambition of 
the con)poser seems to be rather to surprize the ear 
than to please the judgment ; and that of the per^ 
former, to shew his execution rather than his ex- 

tiression. It is from these motives that the hearer 
s often confounded, but not delighted, with sudden 
and unnatural transitions from the key, and retarns 
to it as unnatural as the transitions themselves; 
while Pathos, the soul of music, is either anknowD 
or totally neglected. Those who have studied the 
works of Corelli among the modemaBcients, and 
Handel in the present age, know that the most af- 
fecting passages of the former owe their excellence 
to SiMPLipiTT alone; and that the latter under- 
stands it as well, an<l attends to it as much, though 
he knows when to introduce with propriety those 
niceties and refinements, which, for want of that 
propriety, we condemn in others. 

In every species of writing, whether we consida 
style or sentiment, Simpi^icitt is a beauty. The 
perfection of language, says the great father of criti* 
cism, consists in its being perspicuous but nut low. 
A redundancy of metaphors, a heap of sounding 
^nd florid epithets, remote allusions, sudden flashes 
of wit, lively and epigrammatic turns, dazzle the 
imaginations, and captivate the minds of vulgar 
readers, who are apt to think the simple manner 
imanimated and dull, for want of being acquainted 
with the models of the great antique. XcnophoB 
among the Greeks, and Caesar among the Romans, 
arc at once the purest and most simple, as well 
as the most elegant writers, any age or nation can 
j^roduce. Nudi enim stmt, recti, df venustiy omni 
oniatu Qrationis, tanquam veste, defracto. Among 
ourselves, no writer has perhaps made so happy and 
judicious a mixture of plain and iigurative terms as 
Adfciison, who was the first that baniibed from the 
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Eoglisby as Boileaa from the French^ €V€ry specie* 
^ bad eloquence and false wit, and opened tlia 
gates of the Temple of Taste to his fellow-citizens. 
It seems to be the fate of polished nations to de- 
generate and depart I'r-om a Sim f licit y of send« 
ment. Fer-whea the first and most obvious thoughts 
have been pre-occupied by former writers^ thei^ 
successors, by straining to be original and new, 
abound in far-fetched sentiments and forced con- 
ceits. Some late instances in men of genius (for 
none but these are capable of committing this fault) 
give occasion to us to deprecate this event. I must 
add, under this bead, that siinplioity of fable is an 
indispensable quality in every legitimate drama. 
We are too much enamoured with what is called in^ 
trigue, business, and bustle, in our plays. We are 
disgusted with the thinness, that is, the unity of a 
plot. We must enrich it with episodes or under- 
characters^ and we never consider, how much our 
attention is diverted and destroyed by di^'eruajt 
•bjecta, and our pity divided and weakened by an 
intricate multiplicity of events and of persons. The 
Athenians therefore, who could relish so simple 
a plot as that of the Philoctetes of Sophocles, had 
certainly either more patience or more ^ood sense 
(I will net determine which) than my present coun- 
tiynien. 

If we raise our thoughts to a subject of more im- 
lertance theai writing, I mean dress ; even in this 
isbtime science, Simplicity should ever be re- 
^rded. It might be thought presumption in me to 
rensurc any part of Miss ****'s .dress last night at 
lanelagh ; yet I could not help condemning that 
>rofusion of ornament, which vit^lated and destroy- 
ed the unity and rh eXoy (a technical term borrowed 
rom the toilette) of so accomplished a figure. 

fo finish Qiy panegyric on Simplicity in a n^9^ 
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ser that I knovr is agrenaUe to vny fair rtaden, I 

^meap with a stroke of morality, I wouU observe, 

^that if this quality was venerated as it ought to be, 

. it would at once ^ish from the earth all artsfire 

and treachery, double-dealing and deceit. Let it 

therefore be establivhed as a maxim. That SiHfU- 

CITY is of equal importance in Morals and ii 

Taste. 1a 
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Sir, 

Tub forming separate societies, in order toexc^ 
cise the great duty of self-naortification, teems to 
mc to be one of the most general and prevaifing Ig 
tendencies in human nature. For even in thou 
countries, where the freedom of the laws, or the 
ill execution of them, or the licentiousness of msB* 
ners, has given a sort of public sanction to alen 
severe discipline, in England itself, what numaroua 
sectaries have subsisted upon this disposition of the 
human mind ! 

It is upon this principle that the various and e{H 
posile tenets of different systems are built. Maho- 
met, Confucius, and other religious law-givers ; the 
founders of larger societies, or smaller communities, 
have availed themselves of this bias in the mind 
of man ; which, at one time or other, is sure U) 
draw him with more than ordinary force. jL 

If ambition occupies, if love monopolizes, if in- |j 
dolence stupifies, if literature amuses, if piide ex- ', 
pands, or humility condenses the immortal spirit of ^ 
man ; if revenge animates, if a softer sensation mol- f 
Jiiicj?, if trides aumYi\\;i.\.e, '\l ^\i\t%\.\s. c^es engage, r 



{ dPBts aftd equipage poeseto the divine' Mind of 
Romen ; these passions wiU» sooner or later, most 
itrtatnly subside in both, and give place to that 
upalae, which begets various kinds of mortified 
oomiQiiities in ditferent climes and countries. 
Ienc« Mich maltitodes, in a neighbouring country, 
MS the last periods of their lives in the monastic 
sverities of the strictest devotion ; and hence it 
.kewise ity that we see such numbers in our own 
ountry expose themselves to midnight damps at 
^auxhall, and to be pressed to death .by well-dressed 
nobs at roots^ 

Indeed, the more we consider the human species, 
'fom the rude savage up to the most pohshed cour-^ 
ier, the more we shall be persuaded of this general 
Midency in our natures to acts of voluntary mor-* 
sfication. 

But what pots this matter out of all doubt, is, the 
iraotion of three monastehies, within many of our 
dMAohes, in the most conspicnous parts of tlus great 
metropolis. 

I hope your cfonntry ptotestant readers will not 
be too much alarmed ; 1 can assure them that they 
pay no Peter-pence. They are formed at present of 
societies composed entirely of males ; but we hope it 
will not be long before they either open the arms of 
tteir communities for the reception of females, or 
tkat the ladies, excited by their example, and aui'* 
Itattfd by the same principles, will form seminaries 
kt their own sex, and that some departing matron 
may be prevailed upon to found a charity for this 
IMrpo^e. 

■«For the furthernnce of so desirable a community, 
it may not here be nripropet* to oilier a legal claoif; la 
lie inserted in any last will or testament; vi'/, M, A. B. 
spinster or dowager, being tired of all men, and bjiv- 
i^g no mortal to whom I have itaaon Xo Nhi^ "w^^v 
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having settled a competent provision on my birds, 
dogs, and cats, do leave the sum of pounds, . 

towards the erecting a building, and the establishing / 
a society for the following purposes, &c. &e. &c.' L 

. Now as soon as a sufficient number of holy sis- L 
ters shall be collected, I think they cannot do more k 
ivisely tlian to form their new seminary upon the 
model of one of those three great monasteei£S sa 
lately founded ; nor would I advise them to vmj 
much from those plans, as the difference of male 
and female will always be, to those who contem- 
plate things profoundly, a sufficient badge of dis- 
tinction. 

For the (Erection therefore, of these future hij 
abbesses, it Avill be necessary to give them somf aci 
count of the three monastic societies before- 
mentioned ; which will appear to owe their rise en- 
tirely to that innate love of separate clan-ship and 
self-mortiiication, which, according to my present 
maxim, is universally implanted in the human 
breast. 

I'here are few women of fashion who have not 
heard of Harry the eighth ; many of them are per« 
fectly well acquainted with that glorious fountain 
from which the reformation first sprang, which pro- 
duced the dissolution of papal monasteries; till 
9ome years ago, a little round well-spoken man 
erected' a large monastery near Covent-Garden, 
where a brotherhood was soon formed. Here h« 
dealt out indulgencies of all sorts, and exti'eme (good 
ipt/i^fiial) unctions. 

Ikit it happened, for diverse reason^, that the 
aforc^id district wiis not thought so proper a sitna- 
tjon ; upon which a new convent was built, near 
the court-end of the town ; the monks removed to 
it, and froiir that day have taken upon themselves 
thf rjyme of WiHTE-FnYi^i^s. 
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The difficulty of being admitted into this pious 
seminary, and the necessary qualitications for that 
purpose are sufficiently known. But how severe is 
their abstinence ! For whereas other devout orders 
in other countries do not scruple to indulge them- 
selves with' tbe wholesome diet of plain iish, vege- 
tables, and oil, it is tbe established rule of this order, 
uot to admit of any eatable but what simple nature 
abhors, and till the texture of its parts is so totally * 
transubstantiated, that it cannot come under the de* ' 
nomination of fisb, flesh, or good red herring. 

To such a degree likewise has their spirit of mor- 
tification carried them, that, being sensible that the 
most real indulgence, the most natural and homo- 
gcueal beverage to the constitution of man, is pure 
htnpid element, they have therefore banished that, 
delightful liquid from their meals, and freely ex- 
posed themselves even to the most e^^cruciating tor- 
tares, by daily swallowing certain potions of various- 
kinds, tbe ill efl'ects of which to the human body ara 
well known ; and for their farther penance, they 
have adopted nauseous medicinal waters, for their 
miserable inky drink. 

But it is in the dead time of the night, when the 
herd of ordinary mortals repose from their labours, 
that these devotees perform their greatest acts of 
Self-severity; for the conduct of which, they have 
three or four established rituals^ composed by the 
celebrated father lloyle. 

. This famous seminary, like that of some colleges, 
is divided into senior and junior fellows. Thoju-. 
niors,. to a certain number at a time, not content 
vith their ordinary acts of probation, exert a most, 
extraordinary eft'ort of devotion. 

Imagining, that the mortification of the body alone 
IB not sufficient for the pious gratification of theirr 
e.\alted zeal, and considering hpw meritorious it^ 

VOL. XXVI. o 
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would be to extend the sam^ severity to the feculties 
of the mind, they have attained such a spiritual do- 
mination over the soul, as to be able to renounce all 
its most pleasing emotions, and to give it up with- 
out remorse, to be tortured by the most painful 
vicissitudes of Hope and Fear. Such is the wonder- 
ful effect of long habit, unwearied exercise^ and ab- 
stracted vigils ! 

In order to fieurilitate this toilsome penance, and 
to enable themselves totally to subdue all ideas 
whatsoever, which have no connection with those 
two passions, they have contrived incessantly to toss 
about two cubical figures, which are so devised, as 
to fix the attention, by certain mystical characters, 
to one or other of the aforesaid passions ; and thus 
they will sit for many hours, with only the light of 
one large taper in the middle of the altar, in the 
most exquisite and convulsive agonies of the most 
truly mortified and religious penitents. In short, 
neither the Indian nor Chinese bronzes, nor the 
Italian or Spanish visionaries, in all their various 
distortions and penances, came up to these. And 
here, by the way, I cannot but remark with pleasure, 
the great talents of my countrymen for carryuig 
every thing they undertake to greater perfection 
than any other nation. 

The second of these seminaries was founded upon 
the model of the first, and consists of a number of 
Grey Fryars, remarkable for a rigorous absti- 
nence, and indefatigable devotion. They just pre- 
serve their beings with a little chocolate or tea. 
They are dedicated to the great St. George, and 
are distinguished by the composure of their coun- 
tenances, and their extraordinary taciturnity. 

The third order is that of St. James ; the mem- 
bers of which are known by the appellation of 
Scarlet Fryars. It consists of a multitude of 
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bmtherp, ^ho are not near so strict as the two for- 
mer orders ; and is likely to become vastly nume- 
rous, under the auspices of its great patron, whose 
bulk is adorned by jollity tod g;ood-humour ; and 
who is moniover very strictly a good liver. 

Now, Mr. Fitz-Adam, let me ask you whethei* 
these three laudable institutions are not plainly 
owing to that principle, which I have assigned in 
the beginning of my letter ? For what other motive 
could prohipt men to forsake their own elegant 
houses, to sacrifice domestic and conjugal satisfac- 
tions, to neglect the endedring rites of hospitality, 
in order to cloister tbeinielveS among those, with 
whom they can have no connection, but upon the 
aforesaid principles ? 

But since such is the general bent of the human 
mind, it is become 3 ht subject for the World ta 
consider by what methods Uiese Seminaries may 
be so multiplied, as to comprehend all ranks and 
orders of men and women. And if fifty neW 
churches were thought few enough to keep pace 
with the zeal of good queen Ann's days, I believe), 
Mr. Fit2-Adam, you will not think five hundred large 
mansions of the kind I am speaking of, will be toa 
many for the pi-esent. I am^ 

Yours^ 6tc^ 

J.T. 
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PaiLci dignoscere possunt 



Vh'Q hona, atqu9 illis muitum dioersd, — Juv. 

I T is a common observation, that though happintta 
is every man's aim, and though it is generally pur« 
sued by a gratification of the predominant passion^ 
yet few have acuteness euoui^h to discover the poiaft 
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\rhich would effectually procure the long-sought 
end. One cannot but wonder that such intense ap- 
plication €is most of us bestow on the cultivation of 
our favourite desires, should yet leave us ignorant of 
the most essential objects of our study. For my 
part, J was so early convinced of the truth of this 
observation, that instead of searching lor what would 
contribute most to my own happiness, 1 have spent 
great part of my life in the study of what may ex- 
tendthe enjoyment of others. This knowledge I flat- 
ter myself 1 have discovered, and shall now disclose 
to the world. I beg to be attended to : I beg man- 
kind will believe that I know better than any of 
them what will ascertain the felicity of their lives. 
I am not going to impart so great (though so often 
revealed) a secret, as that it is religion or virtue ; 
few would believe me, fewer would try the recipe. 
In spite of the philosophy of the age, in spite of tlie 
gravity of my character, and of tlie decency which I 
hope I have hitherto most sanctimoniously obsen*- 
ed, 1 must avow my persuasion, that the scnsiial 
pleasure of lovk is the opcat cordial of life, and the 
only specific for removing the anxieties of our own 
passions, or for supporting the injuries and iniquities 
which we sulier from those of other men. 

* \\ ell ! (shall I be told) and is this your admira- 
ble discovery ? Is this the ARCANUM that has es- 
caped the penetration of all inquirers in all ages? 
"What other (ioctjine has been taught by the. m(»st 
sensible philosophers ? Was not this the text of the 
sermons of Erici-Rus? Was not this the theo^^^ 
and practice too, of the experienced Alcibiadks? 
What other were the tenets of the sage lord llo- 
CHESTER, or of the missionary Sainf-Kv^T.^JoyrY 
it is very true ; and a thousand other founders of 
£ects, nay of religious orders, have taught — or at 
-least practised, the same doctrines. Bift I pretend 



to introduce such refinenients into the system of 
sensuality, as shall vindicate the discovery to my- 
self, and throw at a distance the minute philoso- 
phers, who (if they were my forerunners) only served 
to lead the world astray. 

Hear then iri one word the mysterious precept ! 
* Yokng Vomfen are not the proper object of sen- 
sual love: it is the matron, the iioart fair, 
who can give, communicate, insure happiness/ I 
m^ht enumerate a thousand reasons to enforce my 
doctrine ; as the fickleness of youth, the caprices of 
heauty and its transient state, the jealousy from 
rivals, the distraction from having children, the im-^ 
portaut avocations of dress^ and the infinite occu- 
pations of a pretty woman, which endanger or di- 
vide her sentiments from being always fixed on the- 
faithful lover ; and none of which combat the afiiec- 
tions of the grateful, tender, attentive Matrok. But 
as one example is worth a thousimd rtosons, I shall re- 
commend my plan by pointing out th* extreme happi- 
ness which has attended 9\ith discreet heroes as are 
commemorated in the annals of love for having 
offered up their hearts at ancient shrines; and 1 
shall clearly demonstrate by precedents, that several, 
ladies in the bfu6m of their wrinkles have in- 
spired rtiore lasting and more fervent passions, than, 
the greatest be&uties who had scarce lost sight of 
their teens. The fair young^creature^ of the present 
hour will fbrgive a prrference which is the result of 
deep meditation, great reading, and strict impar- 
tiality, when they reflect, that they can scarce con- 
trive to be young above a dozen years, and may be- 
oW for fifty or sixty ; and they may believe me^ 
that after forty they will value one lover more than 
(hey do twenty now; a sensation of happiness^ 
which they \viil find increjise as they advance in 
yearrs, I cannot but observe with pleasure^ that tb# 

O3 
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legislature itself seems to coincide with my way of 
thmking, and has very prudently ena<!ted, that 
young ladies shall not enter so early into the bonds 
of love, when they are incapable of reflection, and 
of all the serious duties which belong to an union of 
hearts. A sentiment which indeed our laws seem 
always to have had in view ; for unless then was im- 
planted in our natures a strong temptation towards 
the love of elderly women, why should the very 
first prohibition in the table of consanguinity forbid 
a man to marry his grandmother ? 

The first heroine we read of, whose charms were 
proof against the injuries of time, was the accom- 
plished Sarah : I think the most moderate cmn- 
putations make her to be ninety, when that wanton 
monarch Abimelech would have undermined her 
virtue. But as doubtless the observance of that 
virtue had been the great foundation of the conti- 
nuance of her beauty, and as the rigidness of it ra^ 
ther exempts her from, than exposes her as an 
object of my doctrine, I shall say no more of that 
lady. 

Helen, the beautiful Helen, if there is any 
trusting to classic parish-registers, was fourscore 
when Paris stole her; and though the war lasted 
ten years after that on her account, monsieur Jlo- 
mer, who wrote their romance, does not give any 
hint of the gallant young prince having shewed the 
least decay of passion or symptom of inconstancy : 
a fidelity, which in all probability was at least as 
Jnuch owing to the experience of the dame, and to 
her knowledge in the refinements of pleasure, as to 
her bright eyes, unfaded complexion, or the ever- 
lasting lilies and roses of her cheeks. 

1 am not clear that length of years, especially in 
heroic minds, does not increase rather than abate 
the sentimental flame. The great Elizabstb, 
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\!i'bose passion fi)r the unfortunate earl of EssKx is 
justly a favourite topic with all who dtlight in ro- 
mantic history, was full sixty-eight when she con- 
demned her lover to death for slighling her endear* 
tnents. And if I might instance. in our own sex. 
the charming, the meritorious Amon'y was not far 
from seventy hefore he had so much taste as to sa- 
crifice the meaner passion of ambition, nay the world 
itself, to love. 

But it is in France, that kingdom so exquisitely 
judicious in the aft'airs of love, fron) whence wc may 
copy the arts of happiness, as well as their other dis- 
coveries in pleiisure. The monarchs of that nation 
have more than once taught the world by their ex- 
ample, that a fine w oman, though past her grand 
climacteric, may be but just touching the meridian of 
her channs. IIenuy the second and Louis the 
fourteenth will be for ever memorable for the pas- 
sions they so long felt for the duchess of Valenti- 
Kois, and madame dk Maintexox. The former^ 
in the heat of youth and prospect of empire, became 
a slave to the respectable attractions of Diana db 
Poitiers, many years after his injudicious father 
had quitted the possession of her on the silly appre- 
hension that she was growing old : and to the lasi 
moment of his life and reign, Henry was a con- 
stant, jealous adorer of her still ripening charms. 
When the age was over-run witli astrology, super- 
stition, bigotry, and notions of necromancy, king 
Henry still idolized a woman, who had not only 
man'ied her grand- daughter, then a celebrated beau- 
ty, but who, if any other prince had reigned, was an- 
cient enough to have come witliin the description of 
sorcery : so little do the vulgar distinguish betweea 
the ideas of an old witch and a fine woman. The 
passion of the other monarch was no less remark* 
able. That hero> who had gained so oaany battlei 
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by proxy, had presided in person at so many tonr- 
naments, had raised such water- work 9, and shed 
such streams of heretic blood ; and, which was still 
more glorious, had enjoyed so many of the finest 
women in Europe ; was at last captivated by an old 
g«vernante, and sighed away whole years at the feet 
of his venerable mistress, as she worked at her tent 
with spectacles. If Louis lk grand was not a 
judge of pleasure, who can pretend to be ? If he 
was, iti favour of what age did he give the golden 
apple? 

f shall close my catalogue of ancient mistresses 
with the renowned Ninon L'exclos, a lady whose 
life alone is sufficient to inculcate my doctrine in 
its utmost force. I shall say nothing of her irame- j 
rous conquests for the first half of her life : she had ! 
wit, youth, and beauty, three ingredients which will 
always attract silly admirers. It was not till the 
lifty-sixth year that her superior merit distinguished 
itself; and from that to her ninetieth, she went on 
improving in the real arts and charms of love. How 
unfortunate am i, that she did not liv6 a few years I 
longer, that I might have had the opportunity (j( \ 
wearing her chains ! It was in her fifty-sixth year 
that the chevalier de Villiers, a natural son 
whom she had had by the comtc de Gerzc, ar- 
rived at Paris from the provinces, where he had 
been educated without any knowledge of his real 
parents. He saw his mothef ; he fell in love with 
her. The increase, the vehemence of his passion 
gave the greatest disquiets to the affectionate nni- 
tron. At last, when nothing but a discovery of the 
tnith could put a slop, as she thought, to the im- 
petuosity of his attempts, she carried him into her 
bed-chamber." Here my readers will easily con- 
ceive the transports of a young lover, just ott tha 
brink of happiness with a clrarming mistress ncai 
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threescore ! As the adventurous youth would have 
pushed his enterprizes, she check<*d him, and point- 
ing to a clock, said, * Rash boy, look there ! at that 
bour, two-and-twenty years ago, 1 was delivered of 
You in this very bed V It is a certain fact, that the 
unfortunate, abashed young man flew into the gar- 
den and fell upon his sword. This catastrophe had 
like to have deprived the age of the most accom- 
plished mistress that ever adorned the Cytherean 
annals. It was above twenty years before the af- 
flicted mother would listen to any addresses of a 
tender nature. At length the pohte Abb^dcGE- 
DOYN pressed and obtained an assignation. He* 
came, and found the enchanting Ninon lying on a 
couch, like the grandmother of thfc loves, in the 
most gallant dishabille; and what was still more 
delightful, disj)osed to indulge his utmost wishes. 
After the most charming endearments, he asked 
her— but with the greatest respect, why she had so 
Jong deferred the completion of his happiness? 
* Why,' replied she, * I must confess it proceeded 
from a remain of vanity : I did pique myself upon 
having a lover at past fourscore, and it was but 
yesterday that I was eighty complete. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I TROUBLED you some time ago with an account 
of my distress, arising from the female part of my 
family. I told you that by an unfortunate trip to 
Paris my wife and daughter had run stark French ; 
and I wish I could tell 3^ou now that they were perfect- 
ly recovered : but all I can say is, that the violence of 
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the symptoms seems to abate, in propoltiou as the 
deaths that inflamed them wear ouL 

My present misfortune fk)W8 from a direct con- 
trary cause, and atTects me much more sensibly.-^ 
The littk whims, affectations, and delicacies ofk- 
dies may be both ridiculous and diijagreeable, eaift- 
cially to those who are obliged to be at once the 
witneflses and the martyrs of them ; but they are 
not evils to be compared with the obstinate wrong- 
headedness, the idle and illiberal tuiii of an only 
tKin ; which is unfortunately my case. 

I acquainted you, that in the education of my 
son I had conformed to the common custom of this 
country (perhaps I conformed to it too much $aA 
too soon) ; and that I carried him to Paris, from 
whence, after six months stay, he was to go on upon 
his travels, and take the usual tour of Italy and 
Germany. I thought it very necessary for a yoimg 
man (though not for a young lad}') to be well ac- 
quainted with the languages, the manners, the cha- 
racters, and tlie constitutions of other countries; 
the want of which I experienced and lamented in 
myself. In order to enable him to keep good com- 
pany, I allowed him more than I could conveniendj 
afford; audi trusted him to the care of a Swiss ^■ 
governor, a gentleman of some learning, g(K>d-sciis?, 
good-nature, and good-manners. I5ut how cruelly 
I am disappointed in all these hopes, what foUovs 
will inform vou. 

During his stay at Paris, he only frequented tlie 
worst English company there, with whom he was 
unhappily engaged in two or three scrapes, which 
the credit and good-nature of the English ambas- 
sador helped liim out of. He hired a low Irish 
wench, whom he drove about in a hired chaise, to 
the great honour of himself, his family, and his 
country, lie did not learn one w^ord of French j 
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ind never spoke to Frenchman or Frenchwoman^ 
ixcepting some vulgar and injurious epithets, which 
tie bestowed upon them in very plain English. His 
governor very honestly informed me of this conduct, 
which he tried in vain to reform, and advised their 
removal to Italy, which accordingly I immediately 
ordered. His behaviour there will appear in tlie 
truest light to you, by his own and his governor's 
lest letters to me, of which I here give you faitliful 
copies. 

* Rome, May the 3d, 1753. 

*SlR, 

^ In the six weeks that I passed at Florence, and 
Uie week I stayed at Genoa, I never had time to 
write to youj being wholly taken up with seeing 
things, of which the most remarkable is the steeple 
of Pisa: it is the oddest thing I ever saw in my life ; it 
stands all awry ; I wonder it does not tumble down. 
I niiet with a great many of my countrymen, and we 
Kve together very sociably. I have been here now 
a month, and will give you an account of my way of 
life. Here are a great many very agreeable English 
geatlemen ; we are about nine or ten as smart Bucks 
as any in England. We constantly breakfast together, 
and then either go and see sights, or drive about the 
f>utlets of Rome in chaises ; but the horses are v^ry 
bad, and the chaises do not follow well. We meet 
before dinner at the English coffee-hou^e ; where 
there is a very good billiard-table, and very good 
company. From thence we go and dine together 
by turns at each other's lodgings. Then after a 
cbearfol glass of claret (for we have made a shift to 
get some here) we go to the coffee-house again ;^ 
from thence to supper, and so to bed. I do not be- 
lieve that these Romans are a bit like the old Ro- 
mans; they are a parcel of thin -gutted, snivellings 
eriBgiog dogs; and I verily believe that our set 
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could thrash forty of them. We never go among 
thcni ; it would not be worth while ; besides, we 
none of us speak Italian, and none of those Siguors 
speak English ; which shews what sort of fellows 
they are. We saw the Pope go by t'other day in a 
procession ; but we resolved to assert the honour of 
Old England ; so we neither bowed nor pulled off 
our hats to the old rogue. Provisions and liquor 
are but bad here ; and to say the truth, 1 have not 
had one thorough good meal's meat since I left. Eng- 
land. No longer ago than last Sunday we wdnleid 
to have a good plumb-pudding ; but we found the 
materials dillicult to provide, and were obliged to 
get an English footman to make it. Pray, sir, let 
me come home ; for i cannot find that one is a jot 
the better for seeing all these outlandish places and 
people. But if you will not let me come back, for 
God's sake, sir, take away the impertinent mowiteer 
3'ou sent wuh me. lie is a considerable expence to 
You, and of no manner of service to Me. All the 
English here laugh at him, he is such a prig. He 
thinivs himself a line gentleman, and is always pla- 
guing me to go nito fon;iyn companies, to learn fo- 
rpign langu.tj^cs, and to get foreign manners ;. as if I 
wen^ not to live and die in Old England, and as if 
good English acquaintance would not be much more 
Usetul to me than outlandish ones. Dear sir, grant 
me this request, and you shall ever find me 

* Your vioat dutiful soriy 

' G. D.' 
The following is a very honest and sensible let- 
ter, which I received at the same time from my son's 
governor. 

* Rome, Mai/ the 3d, 1753. 
* Sir, 

. ' 1 think myself obliged in conscience to inform 
you, that the money you are. pleaded to allow me^ 
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fiur my attendance upon your son is absolutely 
throMrn away ; since I find by melancholy e.\pe- 
rience^ that 1 can be of no manner of use to him. 
i have tried all possible methods to prevail witli 
him to answer, in some degree at least, your good 
intentions in sending him abroad ; but all in vain; 
and in return for my endeavours I am either laugh- 
ed at or insulted. Sometimes I am called a beg- 
garly French dog, and bid to go back to my own 
country and eat my frogs ; and sometimes I am 
«Qir««cer Ragout, and told that I think myself a very 
fine gentleman. I daily represent to. him, that by 
sending him abroad you meant that he should learn 
the languages, the manners, and characters of dif- 
ferent countries, and that he should add to the 
classical education which you have given him at 
home, a knowledge of the world, and the genteel 
easy manners of a man of fashion, which can only be 
acquired by frequenting the best companies abroad. 
To which he only answers me with a sneer of con- 
tempt, and says, so bc-likQ-yCy ha I I would have 
connived at the common vices of youth, if they had 
been attended with the least degree of decency or 
refinement ; but I must not conceal from vou that 
Tonr son s are of the lowest and most degrading 
kind, and avowed in . the most public and indt'cent 
manner. I have never been able to persuade liiiu 
to deliver the letters of recommendation which you 
procured him ; he says he does not desire to keep 
ftuch company. I advised him to take an Italian 
master, which he flatly refused, saying that he should 
have time enough to learn Italian when he went 
hack to England. But he has taken, of himself, a 
music master to teach him, to play upon the Ger-^ 
man flute, upon which he throws away two or three 
hours every day. We spend a great deal of money> 
without doing you or ourselves any honour by it^ 
VOL. inxvu V 
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though your son, like the generalit}* of his couiiti]^- 
uien, values himself upou his expence, and looki 
upon all foreigners, who are not able to mskt ao 
considemble u one, as a parcel of beggars and 
scoundrels; .speaks of them, and if he spoke to them, 
would treat them as such. 

Mf 1 miglit presume to advise you, sir, it shonU 
be to order us home forthwith. I can assure yoi 
that your son's murals and manners will be in mock 
less danger under your own inspection at home^ 
than they can be under mine abroad ; and I defy 
him to keep worse English company in Englaiid 
than he now keeps here. But whatever you may 
think fit to determine concerning him, I must hum- 
bly insist upon my own dismission, and upon leave 
to assure you- in person of the respect with which I 
have the honour to be, 

* Sir, Yonr, &c/ 

I have complied with my son's request, in conse- 
quei>ce of his governor's advice ; and have ordered 
him to come home immrd lately. But what shall I 
do with him here, where he is but too likely to be 
encouraged and countenanced in these illiberal and 
ungentleman-like manners ? My case is surely most 
singularly unfortunate ; to be plagued on one side 
by the polite and elegant foreign follies of my wife 
and daughter, and on the othor by the unconforming 
obstinacy, the low vulgar excesses, and the porter- 
like manners of my son. 

Perhaps my misfortune may suggest to you some 
thoughts upon the methods of education in general, 
-which, conveyed to the publir through your paper, 
may prove of public use. It is in that view singly 
that you have had this second trouble from, 

Sill, 
Your most humble servant and comtant reader^ 

R. D. 



I allow the case of my worthy correspondent to 
be compassionate, but I cannot possibly allow it to 
be singular. The public places daily prove the 
contrary too plainly. I confess I ofteucr pity than 
l^ame the errors of youth, when I reflect upon the 
liindamcntal errors generally committed by their 
parents in their education. Many totally neglect, 
Hid many mistake it. I'he ancients began the edu- 
cation of their children by forming their hearts and 
their manners. They taught them the doty of meti 
nd of citizens ; we teach them the languages of the 
fthcitotsy and leave their morals and manners to 
•bifl for themselves. 

As for the modem species of human Bucks, I im- 
fmim their brutality to the negligence or the fond- 
fteto of their parents. It is observed in parks, 
among their betters, the real Bucks, that the most 
troublesome and mischievous are those who were 
bred up tatne, fondled and ftd out of the hand, 
wkett &,wn8. They abuse, when grown up, the in- 
cblgence they met with in their youth; and their 
familiarity grows troublesome and dangerous with 
their horns. 
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I AM indebted for my paper of to-day to tlie scnr- 
pulous piety of one of my fair correspondents, and 
to the undeserved, though not uncommon, dis- 
tresses of another. My readers will, I hope, forgive 
Ine the vanity of publishing the compliments paid 
lae in these letters, when I assure them that I had 
rather what I write should have the approbation of 
a sensible woman, than that of the gravest and most 
baraed philosopher in England. 
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• To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

The candour which shines so conspicuously n 
your writings, the deference you express towardi 
the literary productions of women, «nd the gented 
turn you give to every stroke of satire on our foi- 
bles, iiiivc encouraged me to offer a few femak 
thoughts on the arbitrary power of fashion ; or, as it 
is more pro|)erly and politely rendered, taste. 

I am not learned enough to deiine the meaning of 
the word, much less am I able to tell you all the 
different ideas it conveys ; but according to its com- 
mon acceptation, I find that it is applicable to every 
affectation of singularity, whether in dress,' in build- 
ing, in furniture, or in diversions ; and the fiutber 
"we stray from decency or propriety in this singuii* 
rity, the nearer we approach to taste. 

The prevalence of the Ciiixese taste has heen 
veiy humorously attacked in one of your papers; 
and the greater prevalence of the Indian taati 
among us women, I mean the taste of going unco- 
vered, has been as happily treated in another. Bat 
tliere is a taste at present totally different from this 
last, the impropriety of v»'hich can hardly, I thinks 
have escaped your observation, though it has your 
censure. It is the taste of attending divine service, and 
of performing the most sacred duties of our religion, 
with a hat on. However trifling this may be deem- 
ed in itself, I cannot but consider it in a serious 
light : and have always, for my own part, refused 
roniplying with a fashion, which seems to declare in 
the ()hser\-ers of it, a want of that awful respect 
which is due to the Creator from his creatures. 

If temporal monarchs are to be served with an 
uncovered head, I mean, if the ceremony of unco- 
verinu; the head be considered and expected by the 



Mgfttit powtfm tkB a mark of reverence and humi- 
fy ; surely reason will suggest that the Supremi^ 
6TE& ALL should be approached and supplicated 
ftith at least equal veneration ; yet, strange as it 
Ai^ i^>pear to the more thinking part of our sex» 
tkis HQCouth taste of being hatted prevails in almost 
a}l the churches in town and country ; matrons of 
sixty adopting the thoughtless whim of girls in tbeit 
tetB0, and each endeavouring to countenance the 
etbcr in this idle transgression against the laws of 
dsccBcy and decorum. 

Favour me, sir, either by inserting this short letter^ 
cH* by giving some candid admonitions on the sub- 
ject after your own manner. I am acquainted with 
naUy of your female readers, and am assured that 
Jemr frequent remarks upoh their most fashionable 
fii^es wUl have a proper dfect. Reproofs are never 
so efficacious as when they are tempered with good 
htnnoor ; a quality which is always to be found in 
the lucubrations of Mr. Fitz-Adam ; among ^hose 
admirers I beg to be numbered, and am, Sir, 

Fcmr bumble aervanty 

Clarissa. 

To Mr. Fi«-Adam. 

To whom, sir, should the injured fly for redress^ 
Imt to him who has made the world his province ^ 
Yon will not, I am sure, be offended at my taking 
tills liberty : the Spectator was not above receiving 
and publishing the epistles of the female sex ; nor 
will you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, who are writing in th* 
cause of virtue, disdain the correspondence of aa 
innocent youn^ creature, who sues to you for con- 
solation in lier affliction, and for one who has broke-' 
through all rules of honour and morality. I will 
iaeke no ferther prrface but proceed* 

P3 
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JMy name and circumstances I need not acquaint 
you with ; Kit it suHice that I am the daughter of a 
gentleman, and that my education has b.een suitable 
to my birth. It was my misfortune to be left at 
fifteen without a father; but it was with a motlier, 
who in my earliest infancy had sown the seeds of re- 
ligion and virtue in my heart ; and I think I may 
without arrogance assure you, that they have not 
been thrown away upon unprofitable ground. After 
this greatest of losses we retired to a country village, 
some few miles from town ; and there it was, sir, 
that I first knew to be wretched. 

yXc were visited in this village by a young gentle- 
man, who, as he grew intimate in the family, was 
pleased to Hatter me with an afl'ection, which at 
lirst I did not imagine to be real — I ought to have 
told you that his fortune was independent, and him- 
self neither fool nor coxcomb. Young as 1 was, 
some little shaie of experience told me, that gentle- 
men at his age imagine it a most material branch of 
politeness to pretend love to ever}' pretty woman they 
fall in company with: but indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
I had a heart that was not to be caught by compli- 
ments. 1 examined his behaviour with the strictest 
attention ; not a grain of partiality or self-love, at 
least I imagined so, cloncJod my iiulgmeut; the 
flights of poetry and passion, so common in' others, 
gave place, in him, to modesty anl respect ; his words, 
his looks were subservient to mine, and every part of 
liis conduct seemed to speak the sincerity of his 
love. The approbation of friends was not wanting ; 
and every one expected that a very little time would 
unite us to each other. 

For my own part, I built all my hopes of happi- 
ness upon this union ; and 1 flattered myself, that 
by an obedient au'l atfectionat j behaviour I might 
make the life of him I bincerely and virtuously loved 
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a& lii^)py asr my own. But it was not to be ! Some 
coaunon occurrence occasioned our separation; he 
partedy seemingly y with the greatest regret; asked 
and obtained permission to write; but some months 
elapsed without my seeing or hearing from hiuu 
£very excuse that partiality could suggest, I framed 
in his favour ; but 1 had soon more convincing prootis 
of his neglect of me than either his absence or his 
silence. On his return, instead of apologizing for 
his behaviour, instead of accounting for his remiss- 
ness, or of renewing the subject of all our conversa- 
iioDS, be appeared gloomy and reserved ; 0r when-^ 
ever he inclined to talk, it was in the praises of 
tome absent beauty, or in ridicule of marriage, 
which he assured me it should be many, many years' 
before any one should prevail with him to think of 
ieriously. With many such expressions, and a few 
rareless visits, during a short stay in the country, 
lie took his leave with the formality of a stranger, 
lod I have never seen him since. Thus, sir, did he 
:ancel an acquaintance of two years standing ; the 
l^reatest part of which time he had employed in the 
most earnest endeavours to convince me that he 
loved me. 

If 1 could accuse myself of any act of levity or im- 
prudence in my behaviour to this gentleman, the 
consciousness of such behaviour would have pre- 
iren ted me from complaining ; but 1 appeal to his 
Dwn heart, as well as to all that know me (and he 
Emd others who read this letter, will know frgm 
whom it comes) in vindication of my conduct. 

Yet why should I flatter myself that you will take 
any notice of what I write? This injustice I com- 
plain of is no new one ; it has been felt by thou- 
sands ; or, if it had not, I have no invention to give 
mtertainment to my story, or, perhaps to make it 
nteresting to any but my own faippiily, or a few 
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lemale iriends who l6v6 me. lliey ^ill tBtek y<M 
for it, and be obliged : and to mak^ it useful to yottr 
readers, tell them in your own words and meliM 
(for 1 have no one to correct what I wYite) that tlM! 
cruelest action a man cail be guilty of, is the rob' 
bing u young woman of her fiffectionff, with no otfatf 
iksign than to abandon her. Tell them, sir, tbal 
though the laws take no cognizali^e of the fran^ thef 
barbarity of it is not lessened : for where the proo6 
of an injury are such as the law cannot possibly as- 
certiiin, ur perhaps might overlook if it could, we 
claim from honour and humanity protection aad 
Regard. 

How hateful, Mr. Fit2-Adam, among my tywn tex, 
is the character of a jilt ! Yet men fed not the 
pangs 6f disappointed love a5 we do. From. superi- 
ority of reason they can resent the injury, or from 
variety of ertiployihents can forget the trifler ^ho 
inflicted it. But with us it is quite otherwise ; w($ 
have no occupations to call off our attention from 
disappointment, and no lasting resentment in ottr 
natures (I speak from experience) against him who 
has betrayed us. 

Let me add a word more, and I will have done. 
If every gentleman of real accomplishments, wLo 
has no serious design upon the heart of a womao^ 
would avoid being particular either in conversation 
6t in the civil offices of good-breeding, he would 
prevent many a silent pang and smothered sigh. 
It is, I am sure, from a contrary behaviour, that 
many a worthy young creature is hurried to her 
grave, by a disease not mentioned in the weekly 
bills, a broken heait. I am, with great sincerity, 

Sir, 
Your admirer and consfani reader, 

W. S. 
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I cannot dismiss this amiable yonng lady's letter, 
without observing, that tlie injustice it complains of 
will admit of the highest aggravation, if we consi- 
der that it is not in human prudence to guaixl 
■gainst it. In cases of seduction, the frail one lis- 
tens to her passions, and not her reason ; and a 
womcui is made miserable for ever, by listening to 
aa offer of being virtuously happy. 
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FoUit te incautum pictas tua - Vibo« 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

JL ou will be told at the close of this letter the 
reason why you are troubled with it. I am a cler^ 
grmaii ; and one I hope, who has hitherto, as ' 
lear as the imperfections of his nature would ad-' 
odit, performed the duties of his function. I hope 
ftlso that I shall give no otfence by saying. Unit I 
have been more assiduous in teaching the moraF 
dutijes of Christianity, than in exi)laining its 'myste- 
ries, or in gaining the assent of men's tongues to 
what their minds can have no conception of. The 
great duty of benevolence, as it was always my se- 
cond care to inculcate, so it was my second delight 
to practise. But I am constrained by a fatal suc- 
cession of experience to declare, that I Irtive been- 
unhappy in the same proportion that 1 have been 
benevolent ; and have debased Myself, as often as I 
have endeavoured to raise the dignity of human 
nature. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-dght, when I was curate of a peurish in Y'ork^ 
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the following article appeared in all the Londn 
news-papers. 

* York, ^rarch 25th. This day William Wy«l 
and John Simpson were executed here for honsc 
breaking. 1 hey behaved in a very penitent mai 
ner, but made no confession. At the tree the haii| 
inan was intoxicated with liquor; and supposio 
there were three ordered for execution, was goio 
to put one of the ropes about the parson's neck f 
he stood in the cart, and was with much difficidt 
prevented by the gaoler from so doing/ 

I'his parson, sir, was myself; and indeed evn 
part of the article was literally true, except thattl 
liaoicr was equally intoxicated with the hangnua 
and that it was not till after the rope was forct 
about my neck, and the cart just going off, that tl 
sheriff 's officers interfered and rectified the mistake 

U'hus was I in danger of an ignominious death \ 
performing the duties of my ofhce, and, from a tci 
der regard to the souls of these poor wretchi 
watching their last moments in order to soften the 
hearts, and bring them to a confession of the crin 
for which they were to suffer. But the indignil 
offered to me at the gallows was not all, llw 
are in ^'ork, INIr. Fitz-Adam, as well as in LondA 
scofliers at the clergy ; and I assure you, upon tl 
veracity of my Ainrtion, that I hardly ever walk< 
the streets of that city afterwards, without heingt 
luted by the name of the halj-hanged parson. 

Time Ijad scarcely taken off the edge of this rid 
cule, when a worse accident befel me. It was h 
misfortune to send an advei:tisement to the Daily A 
vertiscr, setting forth, * That if a certain young w 
man' (who happened, though I knew it not, tobe tl 
most noted harlot upon the town, and who then ke 
a coirce-honse in Co vent-garden) * would apply 
the revert .id Mr. W. 15/ (which was myself^ and u 
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Kune printed at full length) * at the Blue-Boar inn> 
Holboum, she would hear of something greatly t(» 
ber advantage/ 

The occasion of this advertisement was Irterallv 
dios. The young woman in question had formerly 
been a servant at York, and had heen basely and 
wickedly seduced by her master ; who dying a few 
IpHurs after, and feeling the utmost remorse for so 
ujarious an act, was willing to nuke this unhappy 
creature all the atonement in his power,, by putting 
privately into my hands a hundred pounds to be 
paid her at his deceeise ; and as he supposed her to 
be in some obscure service in London, he conjured 
me in the most solemn manner to tind her out, and 
!io deliver the money into her own hands. 

It was to acquit myself of this trust that I came 
ip to town, and put the above-mentioned advertise- 
nent into the Daily Advertiser. The young woman, 
It consequence of it, came the same day to my inn, 
ind having convinced me t];^at she was the real per- 
son (though I wondered to see her so fine a lady) 
md having received the donation with great rao- 
iesty and thankfulness, very obligingly invited me 
to a residence at her house during^ my stay in Lon- 
don. I made her my acknowledgments, and the 
more readily embraced the proposal, as she added 
diat the house was large, and that the young ladies, 
her lodgers (for she let lodgings, she said, to young 
ladies) were particularly pleased with the conversa- 
tion of the clergy. 

I dined with her that day, and continued till even- 
ing in the house, without the least suspicion of the 
occupation of its inhabitants ; though I could not 
help observing that they treated me with extraordi- 
Mury freedom ; that their bosoms were uncovered ; 
and tliat they were not qnite so scrupulous upon 
fcrtalB occasions as oar Yorkshire young women ; 
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but as I had never been in town before, ai 
heard great, talk of the freedom of London li 
conchided it was the ikbhionable behaviour; 
though I did not extremely hke, I forebore, t 
good manners, to lind fault with. At about 9 
tlie evening, as I was drinking tea with two 
ladies, I was broke in upon by some young 
men, one of whom happened to be the son oi 
neighbour of mine at York, who tlie moment 
me, swore a great oath, * That I was the he 
parson in England ; for that the boldest wen 
them all would scruple to be sitting in a publi 
at a bawdy-house with a brace of whores, ^ 
locking the door/ 

A loud laugh, in which all the company 
prevented my reproving this young gentlemsi 
thought he deserved; but the language ani 
viour of the ladies to these gentlemen, an 
coai^se and indecent jests both upon me i 
cloth, opened my eyes to see where and wit! 
I was. I ran down stairs with the utmost \ 
tation, and early the next morning took hu 
York; where, by the assiduity of the abo\ 
tioned young gentlemen, my story arrived 
me, and I was ridiculed by half my acquaints 
putting myself to the ti;ouble and expence of 
ney to town for a brace of wenches, when I n 
doubtedly have known that a score of them i 
would gladly have obliged me for half the m< 

It was in vain for me to assert mv innocei 
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curacy in Lincolnshire. Here I Jived happily for a 
considerable time, and became tlie tavourile com- 
panion of the squire of the parish, lie was a keen 
sportsman, hearty in his friendships, bitter in his re- 
sentments, and implacable to poachers. It so hap- 
pened, that from about the time of my coming to 
the parish, this gentleman's park and the country 
about it were so shamefully robbed of hares, that 
every body was* exclaiming against the thief. For 
my own part, as I thought it my duty to detect kna- 
very of every kind, and was fond of tdl occasions of 
testitying my gratitude to my patron, I walked out 
early and late to discover this midnight robber. At 
last I succeeded in my search, and caught him in 
the very act of laying his snares ; and who should 
he be, but the game-keeper of my benefactor 1 This 
impudent fellow, who saw himself detected, had the 
address to cry out thief first ; and seizing me by the 
collar, late as it was, dragged me to his master's 
house.* I was reallv so astonished at his consnm- 
mate Assurance, that I heard myself accused without 
the power of speaking ; and as a farther proof of my 
guilt, there was found, upon searching me, a great 
quantity of wire and other things, the use of which 
was sufficiently obvious, and which my wicked ac- 
cuser had artfully conveyed into my pocket, as he 
was leading me to my judge. 
. To be as little pfolix as I can, I was imprisoned 
tried, and convicted of the fact; and after having 
sntl'cred the utmost rigour of the law, was obliged 
at last to take shelter in town, to avoid the thousand 
indignities that were oft'ered me in the country. 
• To particularize every misfortune that has hap- 
pened to me in London, would be to exceed the 
bounds of your paper. 1 shall only inform you of 
tlie occurrences of last night. 

It was past twelve when 1 was returning to my 

VOL. ^X\U Q 
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lodgings from visiting a sick friend. As I passed 
along the Strand 1 heard at a little distance from me 
the sound of blows, and the screams of a womaa. 1 
quickened my pace, and immediately perceived a very 
pretty youn^ creature upon her knees, entreating a 
soldier for mercy, who, by the fiiry in his looks, mi 
his uplifted cudgel, seemed determined to shew 
none. Common humanity, as well as a sense of my 
duty, impelled me to stop and make my remon- 
strance to this barbarous man. The effects of theae 
remonstrances were, that I soon after found myself 
upon the ground, awziked as it were from a trance, 
with my head broke, my body bruised, my pocketi 
rifled, and the soldier and his lady no where to be 
found. 

Alas ! Mr. Fitz-Adam, if this had been the only 
misfortune of the night, I had gone home contented; 
but I had a severer one to undergo. 1 was comfort- 
ing myself as I walked along, tibat I had acted tbe 
part of a christian in regard to these wretches; 
when a loud ciy of thieves and murder, and inmie- 
diately after it the sight of a gentleman struggling 
with two ill-looking tellows again alarmed me. All 
bruised and bloody as I was, I flew without hesita- 
tion to his assistance ; and being of an athletic make 
and constitution, in a very few minutes delivered 
him from their clutches ; who, as soon as he saw 
himself at liberty, made the most natural use of it, 
by running away. I was now left to the mercy 
of two street robbers, as I thought them, both of 
whom had so securely fastened upon me as to pre- 
vent my escape. But while I was beginning to tell 
them that I had been already robbed, to my utter 
confusion they discovered to me that they were bai- 
lifl's ; that they had arrested, the person whom I 
rescued for thirty pounds ; and that I must give se« 
curity for the debt, or go instantly to prison. 
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To come to the close of my imhflppy tiarralioti« 
tbev carried me to one of their faobses; froM 
\irbence 1 tent to the landlord where I lodged, who 
having something more than thirty pounds of mine 
in his bands (all that I am worth in the world !) was 
kind enough to b«41 me. From a principle of con-^ 
science (knowing that I had really made myself the 
debtor) I ^would have paid the money immediately^ 
if it had not occurred to me that the gentleman 
whom i delivered would, upon reading these pnrti* 
eolars in the World, be honourable enough to re* 
fmt me the sum I stand engaged fur on his account. 
As soon as I see this letter inserted, I shall make 
myself known to Mr. Dodsley, to whom I desire 
that the money may be paid : or if the gentlemait 
ehuset to come in person and discharge my bail, 
Mr. Dodsley will be able to inform him at what place 
I may be found. 

I kyeg your immediate publication of this letter, 
fto4 am, Sir, 

Your mwt faithful servant y 

W. B. 

P. S, I forebore to make any mention of watch* 
men in my account of last night, because I sa^ 
none. I suppose that it was not a proper time ei* 
ther for their walking their rounds, or for appeal iag 
at their stands. 

No, 32. THURSDAY, AUGUST 9, i753* 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I WAS greatly surprised, that when in a late papef 
you were (Msplaying your knowledge in diseases, and 

Q2 
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in the several specifics for their curie, you should be 
so very for^eltul as never to mention a malady^ 
which at present is not only epidemical, but of tlie 
foulest and most invet'irate kind. This nmladv is 
culled by the learned the cacokthi:s carpexdi, 
and by the vulgar criticism. It is not more true 
that every man is born in siy, than that he is bom 
in c iiiTi CIS M . For many years indeed the distemper 
Wds uncommon, and not dangerous in its conse- 
qnentres ; seldom attacking any but philosophers and 
men of learning, who from a sedentary life and in- 
tense application to books, were more open to its 
inliuence than other men. In time, by the infectioQ 
of dedications, it began to spread itself among the 
GiiKAT, and from them, like the gout, or a more noble 
distemper, it descended to their inferiors, till at last 
it haas iniiected all ranks and orders of men. 

but as it is observable that an inhabitant of the 
fens in Lincolnshire is most liable to an ague,* a 
Yorkshire-man to horse-stealing, and a Sussex-man 
to smuggling; so it is also observable that the per- 
sons most liable to the contagion of criticism, are 
young masters of arts, students in the Temple, at- 
tornf^ys clerks, haberdashers prentices, and iine gen- 
tlemen. 

j\s \ had long ago looked upon this distemper to 
be mc^re particularly Rnglish than any other, I deter- 
mined, lor the Good of my countiT,whalevcr pains it 
miglit cost me, to trace it to its.iirst principles ; but 
it \v:is not till very lately that iny labours were at- 
tended with any certain success. I luid discovered 
in gen^Mal tbat the patient had an acidity of blood, 
wliicii, if not corrected in limft, broke out into a kind 
of KviL, which, though no king's-evil, might possi- 
bly, 1 th()ni;ht, be cured by touching : but it occurred 
to me tliat the touch of an oak-saplin might l»e 
iiiuch more ciiicacious than that of the ini:euioai 
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dr. Carte'i somebopt. A linen draper's prentict 
1 the neighbourhood happening at that time to be 
ibouring ander a severe iit, i hinted this niy opinion 
bis master, whe immediately applied the touch ; 
nt I will not wrong my conscience by boasting of 
ts efiect, having learnt that the lad was 'seen soon 
fter at a certain cofi'ee-house in the Strand, in all 
be agonies of the distemper. 

Ufttired by disappointment, I continued my 
earches with redoubled diligence ; and it is this day 
bat 1 can felicitate myself, as well as thousands of 
ly countrymen, that they have no#been in vain. 

Ihe cause then of this loathsome distemper is 
io8t certainly wind. This bein^ pent in the bowels 
9r some time, and the rules ot good breeding not 
ermitting it, in public places, to take its natural 
oursa, it immediateiy flies up into* the head, and af- 
er being whirled about for a while in that empty 
egioR, at length disch^urges itself with great violence 
fM>n the organ of speech. This occasions an in- 
olontary motion in that member, which continues 
rith great rapidity* for a longer or shorter time, ac- 
ording to the power or force of the orig^n^ blast 
rhich set it in motion. 1 his volubility, or rather 
ibration of tongue, is accompanied with certain un- 
atelligible sounds, which, like the bai*king9 of per- 
ons bit by a mad dog, are the most fatal proofs of 
he malignity of the distemper. 

The late doctor Monro, who was long ago con- 
nlted upon the case, gave it as his opinion, that it 
iras a species of madness, known among the Greeka 
J the name of KaKo^fAin, and among the Romans 
»y makvoltntia. It is said of that great and hu- 
aane man, that from hi» concern k>r these poor 
reatnres, he intended, if he had lived a little longer, 
[> ka^re proposed a new building for their reception, 
odtiguou$ to tlMt ia Moorfidds ^and as tlicy are qiite 

Q3 
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haniiless things, would charitably have taken them 
under his own immediate care. The loss o( that 
eminent physician, were it Irom no other consider^ 
ation, cannot but be lamented as a public mistor' 
tune; his scheme being intended to prevent the 
contagion of CRITICISM from spreading so univer- 
sally among his Majesty's subjects. For there is 
one mdancl.oly circumstance attending this disease, 
namely, that it is of quicker and more certain in- 
fection than the plague : being communicated, like 
yawning, to a large circle of company in an instant 
of time ; and (\i4lat is sulHcient continnation of the 
cause) the congregated vapour which is emitted at 
such times, is more disagreeable and otfensive than 
if it had taken its proper and natural course. 

liut the doctor's principal reason for conjecturing 
this distemper to be madness, was, its being almost 
continually acted upon by external objects. A man 
in the hydrophobia will be in agonies at the sight of 
water or any liquid ; and it is very well known that 
persons atHict(id with a criticism will be thrown 
ijilo rqual agonies at the sight of a new book, pam-' 
phlct, or poem. But the greatest and most convul- 
sive of all agonies are found to proceed from the 
representation of a new play, 1 have myself ob* 
sni*ved upon this occasion a mob of poor wretches 
sending forth such dismal groans and such piercing 
shrieks as have quite moved me : after this they have 
started up on a sudden, and with all the fury of mad- 
men have torn up the benches from under them, and 
put an entire stop to an entertainment, which, to pay 
for a sight of, they have many of them borrowed 
the money from their masters tills. 

That this has the appearance of madness, I can* 
not deny ; yet I have seen a turkey-cock behave 
with equal fury at the appearance of a woman in a 
red petticoat ; and I have always imputed it to tht 



aillinessi of thelbird, rather than to any disorder in* 
his brain. 

But whether this be madness or not, the original 
cause is most infallibly wind; and to have disco- 
vered the cause of any distemper, is to have taken 
the leading step towards eft'ecting its cure ; whii'h is 
indeed the sole end and design of this letter. 

Wind then being the undoubted cause of that uni- 
versal difsease vulgarly known by the name of cri* 
TiciSM, the patient must enter into an immediate* 
and regular course of carminatives. I'he herbs 
angelica> fennel, and camomile will be extremely 
proper for his tea; and the seeds of dill, cummin« 
anise, carroway, coriander, or cardamum, should 
never be out of his mouth. These, by the consent of 
all physicians, are the great dispellers of win n. But 
that is not all. From whence have they tlieir name 
of CARMiNATi'fES? Not tVom this quality; here 
are no traces of such an etymology ; but they are' 
happily possessed of another and more excellent 
virtue ; and that in so eminent a degree, as to take 
their name from it. This is the power of expelling 
all the pernicious effects of poetry, verses, songs, 
CAKMiNA ; all 'that farrago of trumpery, wliich is 
so strangely jumbled together in the intestines of 
that miserable invalid who labours under the weak- 
ness and disorder of criticism. For it is a great 
mistake in the learned, that these medicines took 
their name of carminatives from the ancient 
jugglers in physic accompanying their opcratioii- 
with verses and scraps of poetry, by way of incanta- 
tion or charm ; they certainly obtained this appella-. 
tion from their wonderful power of expelling that 
particular species of wind which is engendered in 
the critic's bowels by reading of plays, poetry, 
and other works of wit, too hard for his digestion. 

That all persons labouring under an habitual and 
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obstinate criticism may be tnduced to enter into 
this course of CARSkiiNATivES, I can assure them 
witii great certainty, that the operation of these 
medicines, notwithstanding the prodigious discharge 
of crudities which they occasion, is not attended 
with, the least sickness to the patient himself; he 
has indeed the ap',>earance of a violent lit of tbit 
cholic ; but, in reality, he has only the trouble of 
eructation : all tbe sickness and nausea usual in 
other cases of the like nature, being marvellomly, ia 
this, transferred to the by^standers. 

But as all medicines have not equal effects Oo all 
constitutions ; so this, though sufficient in map j 
cases, may possibly be defective in a few : I have 
therefore in reserve a secret, which I may ventare 
to pronounce will prove of great utility. It is this: 
Let every man who is afflicted with tjiis scrophuleaB 
disease immedately turn author, find if it should 
so happen (as it is not absolutely impossible) thai 
his compositions should not be adapted to every 
body's taste, it will infallibly work so upon his 
stomach, as entirely to purge off those indigested 
particles, to which all this foul wind was priginally 
owing. For it is true to a proverb, that if you hang 
a dog upon a crab-tree, he will never love verjuice, 
I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

B. D. 

I am sorry, in one particular, to differ in opinion 
with my ingenious correspondent. But I cannot 
allow that a critic's turning authof will cure him 
of his malevolence ; having always found that the 
Tiost difficult people in the world to be pleased, are 
those who know experimentally that they want ta- 
lents to please. 
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No. J3. THURSDAY, AUGUST 16, 1753. 



It has lain upon my conscience for some timei 
that 1 have taken no notice of those of my corres- 
pondents, whose letters to me, for reasons of state, 
iave been withheld from the public. Several of 
these gentlemen have favoured me with their assis- 
tance from the kindest motives. They have disco-' 
vered that I am growing dull, and have therefore 
vexy generously sent me some of their own wit, to 
restore me to reputation. But as I am not sure of a 
constant supply of these brilhant epistles, I have 
been cautious of inserting them : knowing that when 
once a bottle of claret is set upon the table, people 
are apt to make faces at plain port. 

There are otlicr gentlemen to whom I am no lesa 
obliged. These have taken it for granted, that as 
I declared in my first paper against meddling with- 
religion, I must certainly be an infidel : upon which 
supposition they have been pleased to shower in 
upon toe, what they call, their free thoughts : 
but these thoughts, as I have hitherto given no as- 
surances of my infidelity, are rather too free for' 
this paper. And besides, as I have always endea- 
voured to be new^, I cannot consent to publish any 
thii?g so common as abuse upon religion. 

But the majority of these my private correspon- 
dents are politicians. They approve, they tell me, 
of my neutrality at first ; but matters have been so 
managed lately by those in power, that it is the part 
of every honest man to become an opposer. The 
compliments which these gentlemen are pleased to' 
pay my abilities, are the highest satisfaction to me." 
Their letters do me the honour to assure me, that i 
1 will but exert myself, the ministry must do ex- 
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actly as I would have them ; and that the next ge- 
iieral election will certainly take whatever turn I 
have a mind lo give it. 

I am ver> tar from denying that I have all this 
power ; but 1 have ever been of opinion that it it 
greater to save than destroy : for which reason I 
am willing to continue the present adininistratiM 
a little longer ; though at the same time I mubi taki 
the liberty of declaring, that if 1 find the popular 
clamours against a late act of Parliament to be tnie^ 
namely, that it will defeat all the prophecies relacing 
to the dispersion ot the Jews ; or that the new To- 
tamcnt is to be thrown out of our bibles and com* 
mon-prayer books ; or that a general circancisiofl 
is certainly to take place soon after the meeting of 
the new Parliument ; I say, when these things are 80, 
I shall moirt a&suredly exert myself as b^omes a 
true-born Englishman. 

I confess very freely that I had conceived soSM 
dislike to the marriage bill; having been assured by 
the maid-servant where 1 lodge, that after the 25lh 
day of next March, no young woman could be mar- 
ried wi ill out taking her biule oath that she wai 
worth iifty pounds. But as I have read the bill 
since, and have found no such clause in it, I an 
tulrTablv well sutistied. 

To those of my correspondents who are angr] 
with ni«» ibr not having endeavoured to inculfati 
some b«*riou8 moral in every one of these papers, 1 
shall just take notice, that 1 am writing essays, am 
not sermons. But though 1 do not avowedly ono 
a week attack envy, malice, and uncharitableness, 
hope that a paper now and then written with plea 
santry and good humour, though it should have w 
direct moral in view, may so amuse and tempc 
the mind, us to guard it against the approaches o 
tl)ose tonaenting passions* There is nothing true 
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in that bad spirits and ilUhutnoor are the parents 
misery and mischief; he, therefore, who can lead 
IS imagination from gloom and vapours to objects 
cheerfulness and mirth, is a useful member of 
ciety. 

Having now discharged my conscience of its bur«> 
en, I shall close this paper with a letter which J[ 
reived yesterday by the penny-post. I insert it 
re to shew, that a late very serious essay of 
isie, calculated for the support and delight of la- 
st in years, has done real harm ; while others, of 
rayer nature, and without a moral, have been per* 
:tly inoffensive. 

To Mr. Fitz*Adaic, 
Sir, 

That you have been the occasion of misery to an 
Bocent woman is as true, as that I hope I may 
quit you of any evil intention : you have indeed 
ialed n^ but it is another who has wronged me. 
et if I had not used my utmost endeavours, and 
"actised every honest art to get redress from this 
ijast person, I should neither desire nor deserve a 
iace in your paper. 

But, alas ! sir, while 1 am prefacing my sad story, 
iTOQgh a too modest reluctance to begin it, I am 
itTmf that you will mistake me for some credulous 
oung creature, who has yielded up her honour tu 
etraying man. Indeed, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I am no 
leh person, being at present in my fifty-sixth year, 
■d having always entertained such an aversion to 
npuhty, as to be ready to die with shame even of 
ly ^ery dreams, when they have sometimes hap- 
uied to tend that way. But how has my virtue 

pen rewarded ! 1 will conceal nothing from you, 

^ tj^gh ny chtekt are glowing withidiaine at 
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wdl as indignation. 1 am wronged, barb; 

mroHLed, aiid will complain. 

'Ihe hand that is now penning this ktt 
three tedious weeks ago given at the altai 
mobt unworthy of men — 1-orgive me, sir, 

ments pause 1 cannot think of what 

without exclaiming in the bitterness of m] 
how cruelly I am disappointed ! 1 will be ] 
lar in my relation. 

My father was a country gentleman of 
estate, which by his death, that happened n* 
months ago, devolved to me as his only -ch 
was matter of wonder to our neighbours, tha 
son so aj^reeable as I was thought to be, ai 
iad been nuirriageable a good while (for as 
tioned before, I am in myftfty-sixth year) 
be suffered to live single to so ripe an age. 
the truth, I could never account for this i 
any otherwise than from that excess of d 
which I always observed in my conversati* 
the men, and which in all probability pr 
them from declaring themselves. 

As soon as I had performed the last duties 
father, I came up to town, and took lodg: 
Bury-street — Would it had been in Pall-mal 
street still wider ! for then I might have esca 
observation of a tall well-made gentlemao 
Ireland, who, unfortunately for my peace, 
direttlv over the way. 

I will not trouble you with the methods 1 
from his window to engage my attention, o 
what passed between us on his being permi' 
visit nie. All 1 shall say is, that whatever 
he had gained in my heart, it might have pr 
diflicult task for him to have carried me wit 
settlement, if the World of July the 1 2th, up 
love of £LP£iVLY women; had not fallen in 
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tands. Before the reading of that fatal paper, - 1 
lud suspicions that my person might possibly tt 
ess desirable than my fortune ; but now I believed, 
tnd my wishes assisted my belief, that he Ian-' 
[dished to possess me. I read the story of Ninon^ 
^^ENCLOS above a dozen times over; and I rejoiced 
find myself of the exact age of that lady, when 
i«r charms had such an ascendency over the unfor« 
unate de Villi ers. 
My lover found me with the paper in my hand, 
read it to him ; and he confirmed me in my opi- 
lioo, by wishing himself the Abb4G EDO TN, and his 
LDgel, as he called me, eighty years old, that he 
night' be as happy as the Frenchman. In short, be- 
ng now thoroughly convinced that the only object 
if a sincere, fervent, and lasting passion in a young 
nan, was a woman in years, I made no secret to 
lim of my inclinations ; and the very next morning 
ve were publicly married. 

Alas ! sir, were you in jest or earnest when you 
nt>te that paper ? 1 have a melancholy reason for 
relieving you were in jest. And is a woman of fiftv« 
ive then so undesirable an object? Is she not to 
)e endured ? Or are all men deceivers ? No ; that 
s impossible ; it is I only that am deceived. I dai^e 
not say more, unless it be to tell you, that a fortune 
)f thirty thousand pounds is rather too much to 
be given in exchange for a mere name, when, if 
ftm knew the whole truth, I have no real right to 
my naQie but my maiden one. 1 am, by no name 
fttall, 

Sir, 

Your most humble sertunt. 
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ntlie»pn^l>ral«l«^;ii«nto^^a| 
|wl" t3ff, or ait of gmcnuEias^ vbicli » 
cdh- aad Iflg^csDj nsMfiTG vpot in aD^d 
Imecs and faariicfls slac'pa of dus g^oU ■■ 
iaiecdinii^ (as it is mj proiincc) to take « 
of aaj f^riicfilajr act oi i& aybtorf^ t 
tnuv U» H* inteatioBy Ins beca'pnjadia 
monkof ngr feCov dtiimti. ~ - ' 

Eot it if the rqMal of aa act of paxlian 
not the act itsdl^ that I am aowahoat'tp 
of. The act I mean ii the wiiCB act. 
cosEidexing the lepeaf of tlus act aa aft 
fdigioai bdiel^ acconfisg to the Scotch 
' Tack avaw the 'deel, and gogd hwee to*1 
I think oi it only in a moral fight, as it ' 
lAich encouragement to witchcbaft in 1 
doniy that one *hardly meets with a grow 
either fa public or private, who is not moi 
under its influence. ' . ' 

Wloevek attends to the sennpn at cl 
listens to the conversation of grave and g 
will hear and believe that the present ..ai 
most fruitful in wickedness of any siuce tl 
Whether these gentlemen have discovered 
reason of this depravity, or whether the 
has be^n reserved for me, 1 will not pretend 
mine ; but ceituin it is, that the repeal i 
f>f parliament, which was meant to rest 
power of the devil, by inflicting death 
agents, must infallibly give him a much gi 
fluency over us, than he ever could have h 
during the continuance of such an act. 



Tarn well i^are that there are certdin of my 
leaders who have no belief in witches ; but I am 
wilhng to hope they are Only those, who either have 
not read, or else have forgot, the proceedings against 
ihem, published at large in the state trials ; if there 
is any man alive who can deny his assent to the 
positive and circumstantial evidence given against 
them in these trials, I shall only say that 1 pity mofet 
iincerely the hardness of his heart. 

That the devil may truly be said to be let loose 
bmong iis by the repeal of this act, will appear be- 
yond contradiction, if we take a survey of the gene- 
ral fascination that all ranks and orders of mankind 
ieem at present to be under. 

What is it but witchcraft that occasions that 
universal and uncontroulable rage bf play, by 
which the nobleman, the man of fashion, the mer- 
chant and the tradesman, with their wives, sons, and 
daughters, are running headlong to ruin ? What is 
it but WITCHCRAFT that conjures up that spirit of 
pride and passion for expence, by which all classed 
bf men, from his grace at Westminster to the sales- 
man at Wapping, are entailing beggary upon their 
bid age, and bequeathing their children to poverty 
and the parish ? Again; is it possible to be accounted 
for, from any natural cause, that persons? of good 
sense and sober dispositions should take a freak four 
or five times in a winter; of turning their houses 
itito inns ; cramming every bed-ch^imber, closet, and 
tomer with people whom they hardly know ; stifling 
one another with heat ; blocking up the streets with 
thairft lind coaches ; oft'ending themselves, and pleas- 
ing nobody; and all this for the vain boast of having 
drawn together a greater mob than my lady Some- 
body, or the honourable Mr. Such-a-one? That no- 
thing but WITCHCRAFT can be the oceasion of «• 

E2 
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luuch folly aiid ub<>urdit%-, mnst be obvious to the 
t'uuinioD Miibe oi all mankind. 

AnollitT unJ luore inelancboly proof of the power 
of « iTCiiCKAi'T, is, that a wile may be beauitiM in 
Ler person, gentle in her mannersy fond of her hus- 
band. watcLluI for Lis quiet, careful of his interest, 
kind Xu liib children, cheerful to his friends, and 
iibhging ti) all ; vet be yoked to a wretch so blind to 
his own happiness, as to prefer to her endearments 
the hired eui braces of a diseased prostitute, loath* 
frome in her per&^on, and a fury in her disposition. If 
thi& is not witchcraft, 1 should be glad to know of 
buth u husband what naxue I may call it by. Among 
the lower kind of tradesmen (for every dealer even 
in broken glass bottles has his Jille dejojfej it is a 
common thing for a husband to kick his wife out 
of doors in the morning, for his having submitted 
over-night to a good dnibbing from his mistress. 

It would be endless to take notice of every argo- 
ment lliat sugsiests itself in proof of witchcraft; 
I shall content myself with only one more, which 1 
take to be incoutebtible. Iliis is the sj)irit of jaco- 
bitisin, which is s(» well known to possess man}- of his 
]\Jajfsly^ Protestant subjects in this kingdom. That a 
]>o()r llighlaniler inScotlund may be a Jacobite without 
wiTCiK UAFT, I am ready to allow; zeal for a lost 
cheeld of the gude house of Stuart may have eaten 
liim up : but that an Knglish country* gentleman, 
who is really no papist in his heart, or that a wealthy 
citi/en of London, who goes to church ever}* Sun- 
clay, and joins in the })rayers for the present royal 
fannly, should he drinking daily to the restoration^ 
(as he calls it) of a popish bigot, who would bum 
him at Suiithfield the next week for not going to 
mass (and whose utmost merit is his precarious de- 
scent from a family, remarkable for little else than 
idantry, obstinacy, debauchery, and enthusiasm; 
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that such a person should be a Jacobite, or in other 
words, an enemy to the best of kings, and the wisest 
of constitutions, cannot possibly be accounted for 
bat By the power of witchcraft. 

Frooi all these considerations it is much to he 
wished that a new witch act may take place next 
session df parliaolent. Vox populi est voi Dei^ is a 
wise and a true 8a3ring ; and that the vox populi is in 
favour of such an act, let the late proceedings at 
Tring, and some similar occurrences in other parts 
bf England, bear testimony. 

Thiit the legislature may be farther induced td 
take this matter into consideration, I am clearly of 
opinion, that the parsing such an act will go a great 
way towards silencing the clamours which have gone 
forth so grievously against the Jew bill : for it ii 
shrewdly suspected that the same people who ima- 
gined their religion to be at stake by the repeal o£ 
the one, are at present under the most terrible con- 
Btemation at the passing Of the other : and besides, 
it will be a convincing proof tO all sorts of persons^ 
that the adminbtration is as well inclined to discou^ 
rage the devil, ai it is to favour the Jews ; a cir- 
cumstance which, as iiiatters stand at present, seemd 
io want confirmation. 

In the mean time I entreat all my readers, as 
fiiach as in them lies, to be upon their guard against 
witches: for thef better discovery of whom (as the 
law does not admit of the usual trisils by fire and 
water) I shall here set down all I know or have been 
told upon the subject. If a woman turned of eighty, 
with grey hairs upon her chin, and a high-crowne^ 
hat on, should be seen riding upon a bronmstick 
through the air, or sailing in an egg shell upon the 
Thames in a high wind, you may almost swear that 
•he is a witch. If as often as you see any particu- 
lar old Woman; you fed a pricking of pins aU over 
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you, or if your stom&ch be sick, and should happen 
to discharge a great quantity of the said pins, or if 
while you are speaking to this old woman, she shonld 
suddenly transform herself into a horse without a 
head, or any su4:h uncommon animal, you may very 
fairly conclude that she is no other than a witch. 
In such cases it will be a happy circumstance if yoo 
are able to say the Lord's prayer : for by repeating 
it three times to yourself she becomes as harmless as 
a babe. 

A lady of my acquaintance, who has often been 
bewitched, assures me of her having detected, multi- 
tudes of these hags, by laying two straws one across 
the other in the path where they are to tread. It 
IS wonderful, she says, to see how a witch is puzzled 
at these straws : for that after having made many 
fruitless attempts to step over them, she either stands 
-stock still, or turns back. But to secure yourself 
within doors against the enchantment of witches, 
especially if you are a person of fashion, and have 
never been taught the Lord's prayer, the only method 
I know of is, to nail a horseshoe upon the threshold. 
This I can affirm to be of the greatest efficacy ; inso- 
much that 1 have taken notice of many a little cot- 
tage in the country, with a horseshoe at its door, 
where gaming, extravagance, routs, adultery, jaco- 
bitisni, and ?11 the catalogue of witchcrafts, have 
been totally unknown. 

I shall conclude this paper by signifying my inten- 
tion, one day or other, of hiring a porter, and of send- 
ing him with a hammer and nails, and a large quan- 
tity of horseshoes, to certain houses in the purlieus 
of St. James's. I believe it would not be amiss (as a 
charm against play) if he had orders to fix a whole 
dozen of these horseshoes at the door of ^VnITE's. 
From St. James's he shall have directions to proceed 
to the city, and to distribute the remainder of his 
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>urtlien among the thresholds of those doors, at 
vhich the \(riTCiiCRAiT otjacobitism has been most 
uspected to enter. 



No. 35. THUKSDAY, AUGUST 30, 1753. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

That you may know who it is that offers you his 
rorrespondence, and how qualified I am to make a 
igure in the world, I shall let you into the secret 
)f my birth and history. 

I have the honour to be descended from the an* 
:ient family of the Limbeutongues, in Stafford- 
ihire. My grandfather was of the cabinet with 
Oliver Cromwell ; but unfortunately happening to 
mrhisper a secret of some importance to his wife, the 
ifi'air unaccountably became public, and sentence 
>f dismission was immediately passed upon him. My 
father was deeyphcrer to King William. It was by 
bis diligence and address that the assassination plot 
md some other combinations in that reign were 
wrought to light. But being somewhat too officious 
,n his zeal, he was suspected of betraying the secrets 
)f his office (the better, as is supposed, to insinuate 
limselfinto those of the opposition) and was dis* 
rarded with disgrace. With a fortune barely suflfi* 
uent for support, he retired to his native village in 
sitaffordshire ; and soon after marrying the daughter 
)f an unbeneficed clerg}'man in the neighbourhood, 
le had issue male, the writer of this letter. 

JVIy earliest infancy gave indications of an inqui- 
litive mind ; and it was my father's care to implant 
n mei with the first knowledge of wocds, an insatia* 
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ble desire to communicate. At twelve years old I 
discovered the frailty of a maiden aunt, and brought 
the curate of the parish into disgrace. A young 
lady of uncommon discretion, who boarded in the 
family, was so delighted with the story, that she 
made me a party in all her visits, to give Ine new 
occasions of relating it ; but happening one evening 
to steal a little abruptly upon the retirement of thii 
lady, I discovered her in the prettiest;£uniliarity inuh 
ginable with the harlequin of a strolling company. 

It was about this time that a fever carried mj 
mother to her grave. My father for some weeks was 
inconsolable ; but making an acquaintance with tt 
inn-keeper's daughter in the village, and marrying 
her soon after, he became the gayest man ilive. Bf 
the dire<ition of my new mother, who, for unknown 
reasons^ grew uneasy at my piying disposition-, I wai 
sentenced to a grammar school at fifty miles dii^ 
tance. Mortified as 1 was at first, I began early td 
relish this change of life^ A new world was open to 
me for discover}^ : I wormed myself into the secrets 
of every boy, and made immediate information to 
the master. Many were the whippings upon these 
occasions ; but as my heart always felt for the mis- 
chiefs of my tongue, I was the first to condole with 
the sufi'erer, and escaped suspicion by my humanity. 
But all human enjoyments are transitory. It hap^ 
pcncd in the course of my discoveries, that by a per- 
verse boy's denying the fact he was charged with, I 
was unfortunately called up to give evidence against 
liiin ; and though I delivered it with the strictest 
regard to truth, I found the whole school in com- 
bination against me, and every one branded me with 
the name of tell-tale. 

From this unlucky accident, hardly a day passed, 
but I was called upon to answer facts which I never 
committed, and was as certainly punished for deny^ 
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g them. I was buffeted and abused by every boy, 
id then whipped for quan'elling i or if any thing was 
issing in the school, it was constantly found in one 
my coat pockets, or locked up safely in my trunk, 
luring this continued state of persecution, I wrote 
|)eatedly to my father for leave to return home : 
t the government of that family was transferred, 
d admittance to it, even at common vacation 
nes, denied me. At the end of five years, bow- 
er, and, as you will soon be informed, to my utter 
»grace, I obtained the favour of passing the Christ* 
as holidays at home. 

The morning after my arrival, I perceived at 
eakfast, by the demure looks of the maid, and now 
id then a side-wink at her mistress, that there 
ere secrets in the family. It was not long before I 
scovered some particular familiarities between my 
other-in-law and a spruce exciseman in the neigh- 
mrhuod. The room 1 lay in was the next to her's ; 
It unadvisedly attempting a small peep-hole in the 
ainscot, I unluckily bored through the face of my 
ther's picture, which hung on the other side ; by 
hich misfortune I underwent the mortification of a 
scovery, and the severest discipline I ever felt. Stung 
ith the reproaches • I met with from this adven- 
ire» I doubled my assiduities, and had the satisfac- 
m of discovering one afternoon in the garden, tha 
le excisemen and my mother were made of the verj 
me flesh and blood with the curate and my aunt 
[y father happening to be engaged at the next vil- 
ge, I had time to go from house to house to inform 
.e parish of his disgrace : but how great was my 
rprize, when at my return home, instead of gain- 
g credit to my story, my mother had art enough 
turn the mischief upon myself, and to get me 
iven out of doors as the most wicked of incendi- 
ies. 
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Enraged as I was at my fatber^s inhumanity, I ft 
upon my knees in the street, and made a solen 
oath never to enter his doors again, whatever misei 
might he the consequence. With this resoktio 
and somewhat more than a guinea in my pock 
(which I had saved from the benefactions of son 
particuhir friends at my retutn from school) I toi 
the road, by moon-Hght, for London. Nothing i 
markable occurred to me on the way, till the h 
mile of my journey ; when joining company with 
very civil gentleiiitai, vvho was kind enough to co 
duct me over ibe fields from Islington^ and givii 
him a history of my life, 1 found this humane Strang 
80 touched with my niisfortunes, as to ofl'er nu 
bed at his own house, and a supply of whutevern 
tiey 1 wanted, till provision could be made for n 
Such unexpected generosity drew tears from n 
I thanked him for his goodness ; afid shewing him 
guinea, which was yet unbroken, I told him the I 
vour of his house would be sufficient obligation, 
was indeed a little surprized to find at that very i 
slant my benefactor's pistol at my breast, and a n 
nace of immediate death, if 1 refused to deliver : 1 
you will ini;i^inc, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that I could wil 
hold nothing from so kind a friend ; and obligatic 
being thus mutual between us, he left me to pun 
my way with a few halfpence in my pockeit. 

To })articularize my distresses on my first arri^ 
in town, would be to write a volume instead of a 1 
ter. In a short time my inquisitive talents w 
taken notice of, and I commenced business in 1 
post of retainer to a bailiff's follower : but forgetti 
that secrecy was necessary to my commission 
communicated my errand wherever I was senta]: 
the look-out, and gave many a fine gentleman ti 
to escape. This employment, though of short t 
ration, got me a natural interest among the lawyei 
and by the mmV ol ^tVivAdX^Vii^^^ as well as writinj 
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tolerable hand, I succeeded in time to the smart 
post of clerk to a solicitor. But here too it was my 
misfortune to be a little too unguarded in my dis- 
coveries ; for happening soiuclinics to he sent abroad 
\yith bills of cost for business never done, and fees 
never paid, I found it impossible to conceal any 
tiling from the clients, and was discarded as a h^ 
trayer of my master's secrets. In the course of a 
lew yesLTS 1 was obliged to combat necessity in the 
various characters of a poet, a ballad-singer, a sol- 
flier, a tooth-drawer, a mountebank, an actor, and a 
travelling tutor to a Buck. In this last post I might 
liave liv^d with case and profit, if 1 could have con- 
cealed from my pupil that he was the plague of every 
country he came to, and the disgrace of his own. 
By gradual progression, and having acquired soma 
knowledge of French, I rose in time to be assistant 
secretary to an envoy abroad. Here it was that 
my inquiring mind began to be of service to me; but 
happening in a few months to make discovery of 
certain transactions, not much to the honour of my 
i^aster, and being detected in transmitting theip to 
my friends in England, I was discarded from my of- 
fice with contempt and beggary. Upon this occa- 
sion my necessities hurried me to an act of guilt, that 
my conscience will for ever upbraid me with : for 
being thus deserted in a country where charity was 
pnfashionable, and reduced to the very point of 
starving, I renounced my religion for bread, snd be- 
came a brother of the ^lendicants of St. Francis. 
Under the sanctity of this habit, and from the ex-; 
ample of the brotJierhood, I led a life of profligacy 
and wantonness. But though my conscience was 
subdued, my tongue retained its freedom : for it was 
my misfortune one day, through ignorance of my 
company, to betray the secrets of a lady's confes- 
sion to her own husband. The story began (9 
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spread ; and it was by a sort of miracle that I fooiKi 
tlie means of escaping with life. 

At my return into England, I made a solemn Te- 
nunciatiou of my apostacy ; and by the favour of a 
certain great man, became of consequence enougl 
for the service of a ministerial writer. My perfor 
mances for some time were highly applauded : bu 
l>eing a little too fond of communicating objection: 
for the sake of answering them, I was accused o 
weakening the cause, and ordered to look out fo: 
other employment. Enraged at the injustice o 
this treatment, I devoted my pen to the service o 
patriotism ; but being somewhat indiscreet in m; 
zeal, and occasionally hinting to the world that m; 
employers were only contending for power, I ha 
the sentence of dismission passed upon me for in 
advertency. 

Being thus driven from all employment, and nei 
ther inclined nor able to conquer the bent of m 
mind, I began seriously to consider how 1 migl 
turn this very disposition to advantage. In tl: 
midst of these reflections it occurred to me that tl 
ladies were naturally open-hearted like myself, an 
that if I tendered them my ser\uces, and supplic 
them with scandal upon all their acquaintance, 
might find my account in it. But as wicked as th 
town is thought to be, and as knowing as I was inwhi 
was doing in it, I soon found that the real occu 
rences of life were too insipid for the attention < 
these fair ones, and that I must add invention 1 
facts, or be looked upon as a trifler. I according] 
laid about me with all my might, and by a judicioi 
mixture of truth and lies, succeeded so welj, tbi 
n less than two months 1 carried off a dowager i 
quality, and am at present a very resigned widowe 
with a handsome fortune. 

This^ sir, i§ my \i\?»tOY^" \ ^ax^ ^^\ ^'^mmjX Vrjwj an 
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thing that I know, and as I know almost every thing 
that people would wish to keep, I intend myself the 
honour of corresponding with you often ; and am, 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant^ 

NiC. LiMBERTONGUE. 

I accept of Mr. Limbertoxgue's correspondence 
with all my heart. The varieties he has experience*: 
will enable him to furnish useful cautions, and in- 
structive entertainment. The ladies will be taught 
to avoid scandal by virtue ; and the men either to 
reform or conceal their vices, while the tell-tale is 
abroad. 



No. 36. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1753. 



I WAS formerly acquainted with a very honest old 
gentleman, who as often as he was asked at the ta- 
vern how his wife did, never failed to assure us, 
' that he did not come abroad to be put in mind of 
his wife/ I could wish with all my heart that those 
persons who are married to the town for at least 
eight months in the year, would, upon their re- 
moval into the country, forget the amusements of it, 
and attach themselves to those pleasures wliich are 
to be found in groves and gardens, in exercise and 
temperance. But as fond as we are of variety, and 
as pleasing as the changes of the seasons are gene- 
rally acknowledged to be, it is observable that in all 
the large villages near London, the summer seems 
«nly to be endured, as it is made to resemble the 
winter in town. Routs^ visits, assemblieS| and mect- 
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r«f^leri ia|r th^ speculatipii of to-day. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
Sir, 

In tljis season of universal migration, vl 
fireworks of Marvbone, and the tiBrWorks of 
hall are deserted i'or the salutar}' springs < 
bridge, Cheltenham and Scarborough ; it wc 
be aiuiss, methiaks, if you were to give us y( 
nion of those seats of idleness and pleasure, 
and gaiety. Or suppose you should extei 
vicMs still farther, and tell us what you thinl 
neral of summer amusements, and the fasl 
employments of rural life ? To supply in soi 
siire this defect, give me leave to acquaint y 
t^e principal occurrences that engaged m^ 
tion very lately, in a ten days retirement 
country. 

Au the friend I visited was a man who h 
much of the world ; as his wife and daughte 
adorned with all the accomolishments of 
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Ihen was sure! to be reproached ; in the afternoon, 
for rising before the bottle was out; and in the 
evening, for breaking a set of cards ! The former 
part of my conduct disobliged the men, and the lat- 
ter offended the ladies. Scarce could I reach tbe 
end of the avenue, before my friend, with a gentle 
rebuke, summoned me back to give a toast ; and 
hardly could I contemplate the view from the ter- 
rass, before miss Kitty would come running to tell 
me thdt the rubbeh was up, and that it was my 
turn to CUT IK. This, I doubt, is too general a 
complaint to be soon redressed ; yet it is not less a 
grievance. That persons so well qualified for giving 
and receiving the pleasures of conversation, should 
thus agree to banish thought (at least, all subjects 
that are worth the thinking of) must be almost incre- 
dible to those who are unacquainted with polite life. 
That a season, in which all the beauties of nature 
appear to such advantage^ should be thus thrown 
away, and as much disregarded as the depth of win- 
ter, seems utterly inexcusable, and in some degree 
immoral. ' How,' thought I to myself, *■ can talents 
designed for the noblest purposes be thus perverted 
to the meanest ? Is it the sole provin^ie of wit to give 
toasts, and of beauty to shufBe cards ? How are 
the faculties of reason suspended, while those of 
passion alone prevail ! Since it is no less certain 
that the sweetest temper may be destroyed by cards, 
than that the best constitution maybe ruined by wine.' 
These were my usual reflections as I returned to my 
company, chagrined and disappointed at the loss of a 
walk, which, though a solitary one, I should always 
prefer to the pleasures of the bottle, or a party at 
whist by daylight, in the best assembly in England 

Be so good, Mr. Fits-Adam, as to espouse the 
cause of injured Nature, and remonstrate loudly 
•f ainst this enosmous barbarity of kiUbg the snui* 

8 3 
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mer. Let cards prevail in winter, and in ci 
only : too much of them do we see in this gi 
town to desire them elsewhere. Let drinking 
confined to election dinners and corporation fea 
and not continue (as it too much does) impercc 
bly to make havock of our private families. Aa 
the ladies, the young ones 1 mean, that faowi 
their mothers may instruct them by example 
whatever they themselves may think, anxiety 
disappointment, hope and fear, are no improvei 
their beauty : that Venus never kept her court 
rout ; and that the arrows of Cupid are not wii 
with cards. I^et them take but one walk, and 
milk-maid that gives them a sillabub at the ec 
it, will convince them that air and exercise are 
true preservatives of health and beauty, and will 
more lively bloom and fresher roses to their ch 
than all the rv^ge of French art, or all the fios 
Knglish avarice. Inform the men, if they kno^ 
not already, that though they may esteem tl 
selves sober when they are not dead drunk, and 
si bly may never be in a state of intoxication, 
drinking to any degree of excess will certainly 1 
if not totally ruin their constitutions, and be 
sure, though perhaps slow, occasions, of rheu 
tisms, gouts, dropsies, and death itself. Many 
stances of this will occur in the sphere of c^ 
i)iie's acquaintance ; and if some of the decei 
have lived fifty or sixty years, it is hardly tt 
doubted, that had this barljarous custom never 
vailed, their lives might have been extended t 
least seven tv or eiahty. 

in short, while these practices continue, by wl 
every rural delight is entirely lost, country s 
may J)e esteemed an idle ex pence, and an us( 
burthen. London is certainly the fittest place 
cither the bottle or cards : it is there that the j 
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lemen may pursue the one, and the ladles the other^ 
without being interrupted by such troublesome 
;ae8t8 as myself, >vho may be now and then desirous 
if picking a nosegay, or of listening to tlie nightin- 
;ale. For in vain does Nature lavish her charms^ 
f they are thus neglected; in vain do the birds 
ing, if no one hears them ; and in vain do ihfs 
lowers blow, if 



they. blow unseen 



And waste their sweetness on the desert air, 

Bnt if these polite persons will continue to reside 
n the summef at their country seats, merely be- 
cause it is the fashion, it would be no unfriendly 
>ffice to spare them the mortification of continually 
razing upon unwelcome objects. In order there** 
ore to fix their attention to the most important 
concerns, I i)iK)uld humbly propose (and I doubt not 
)ut the proposal would meet with their approba- 
ion) that immediately after dinner the windows be 
:losed, and the light of the sun be exchanged for 
hat of wax candles ; by wttich means the gentle- 
nen over their bottle, in one room, may uninter- 
uptedly harangue on hounds and horses, while the 
adies in another may be shut up till midnight with 
lards and counters. And that the latter may be 
(pared the disquiet of having recourse on a Sun- 
day to fields and gardens (I mean if their mammas 
>r husbands should happen to be so enthusias- 
ically rigid as to forbid gaming upon that day) 
et it be lawful for them to lie abed aiid study Mr. 
HIqyl£. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant; 

KUSTICUS* 
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X H X following letter is' written with «o t 
tnre and simplicity, that rather than curtiri] 
lengthy 1 have thought proper (as I once fi 
to extend my paper to another half dioet. 

To Mr. FiTS-ADAif. 

I am the widow of a merchant, with whoi 
happilvy aijid in affluence for many years. ' 
no cfaiidreny and .>f hen he died he kft me all 
hut his -ai&irs were so ioyolved^ that the 
which I received, after having gone throa, 
oxpence and trouble, was no more than < 
sand pounds* This sum I placed in the hi 
friend of my husband's, who was reckone 
uian in the city, and who allowed me an ii 
four per cent, for- my capital ; and with i 
poun& a year 1 retired, and hoarded in t 
about a hundred miles from London. 

'lliere was an old lady of great fortune 
neighbourhood, who visited often at the hoi 
I htdi^ed : she pretended, after a short acqu 
Uk take a great liking to me : she professed 
bhin for nie« and at length persuaded me 
auu live with her. 

IWtwten the time of taking this my r 
and putting it into execution, 1 was infor 
lKi» latK\ whiDQi I shall call Lady Mary, ^ 
XMf^mX in her humour^ and treated her 
ami (Wpendents with that insolence which ! 
I^wni htr 9iipcf»Nr fortune gave her a right 
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But as I was neither her relation nor dependent, 
ind as all that I desired from her was common civi- 
ity, I thought that whenever her ladyship or her 
louse became disagreeable to nic, I could retire to 
ny old quarters, and live in the same manner as I 
iid before I became acquainted with her ; and upon 
:be strength of this reasoning I packed up my 
;loaths, paid off my lodgings, and was conveyed by my 
Lady Mary in her own coach to her mansion bouse. 

For the first year she treated me with civility and 
confidence ; but in that time I could not help ob- 
serving that she had no afi'ection for any body. I 
found out that she did not love her nearest relations, 
w^ho were highly esteemed by all the rest of the 
neighbourhood; and therefore 1 gave but little credit 
to all the protestations of friendship which she was 
continually making to me. 

She told me all that she knew, and more than she 
knew ; and insinuated to me, that I was to look 
upon the trust she reposed in me as the strongest 
proof of the highest friendship. But these insinua- 
tions lost their effect; for 1 knew by experience, 
that there are many people, of which number her 
ladyship was one, that often have a need to unbosom 
themselves, who must have somebody to impart 
their secrets to, and who, when they kbow any thing 
that ought not to be told, are never at ease till they 
tell it, 

Bnt to proceed in my story. One day,, when her 
ladyship had treated me with uncommon kindness, 
for my having taken her part in a dispute with one 
of her relations, I received a letter from London, to 
inform me that the person in whose hand^ I had 
placed my fortune, and who till that time had paid 
toy interest money very exactly, was broke, and had 
fled the kingdom. 

Lady Mary, in her fits of friendshipi had ofTered 



me ; cuiu i was iruiy beusiuie oi, una otessec 
heaztieli satistiEurtion of independence, 
then, sir, what I felt at the receipt of the 
mentioned letter. All that I shall say to y( 
what it produced, is, that I took my resolui 
mediately. I carried the letter in my band 
Marj- ; but before I gave it to her, 1 told h 
I had never doubted the sincerity of her fri< 
and that I was thoroughly sensible of the i 
with which she treated me. I put her in i 
the presents which she had offered me, aiK 
that while I was not in want of her sissis 
thought it wrong to accept of them ; but t 
time was now come when her friendship wa 
to become my only support; that it would b 
in me to suspect that 1 should not receive 
that the letter I then gave her would tell 
and spare my tears. 

Her ladyship immediately read it over wil 
attention thaa emotion ; but after returni 
me, she embraced me, and assured me, in a 
ing voice, that however great my misl 

milJfht hft. fihp rrrnlH nnt hp]n fpplina snmp « 
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\dy these words would have afforded matter of great 
onsolation ; but when 1 retired to my chamber, 
nd reflected upon my past and present situatiou^ 

saw that I had every thing to regret in the one, 
nd very little to hope for from the other ; and the 
>llowiiig day convinced me of the ma&ner in whkh 
was to lead my future life* 

Whenever Lady Mary spoke to me, she had hither- 
!► called me Mrs. Truman; but the very next 
Aoming at breakfast she left out Mrs. ; and upon 
lO greater provocation than breaking a tea-cup, she 
aacle me thoroughly sensible of her superiority and 
fty dependence. * L<>rd, Truman, yon are so auk- 
rardl Pray be more careful for the feture, or we 
ball not live long together. Do yon think I con 
ifibrd to have my china broke at this rate, and mai]>- 
ain you into the bargain V 

From this moment 1 was obliged to drop the 
lame and character of friend, which I had hitherto 
aaiiitained with a little dignity, and to take up that 
irbieh the French call complaimntCy and the Enghsh 
mmble companion. But it did not stop here ; for in 
. week 1 was reduced to be as miserable a toad-> 
:at£R as any in Great Britain, which in the 
trictest sense of the word is a servant ; except that 
be TOAD-EATER has the honour of dining with my 
ady, and the misfortune of receiving no wages. 

The beginning of my ser\ntude was being employed 
m stnaX\ business in her ladyship's own presence. — 
rrumun^ fetch this ; Truman, carry that; Tmman^ 
ing the bell ; Truman, fill up the pot ; Truman^ 
lowr (Hit the coffee ; Truman, stir the fire ; Truman, 
till a servant ; Truman, get me a glass of water^ 
bnd put me in mind to take my drops, 

Tlie second part of my service was harder. I was 
I good housewife ; I understood preserving, pickling, 
wd pastry, perfectly well ^ 1 was uo bad milliner^ 
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and I was vf ry well skilled in the management of i 
dairy. All thrrse little talenu I bad frequently pro- 
duced, K.c it: timers for my own amusement, and 
fti^niecimes io make my court to my lady. Bat now 
what had been my diversion became my employ- 
ment : my lady cculd touch no sweetmeat, pickle, 
Utrt, or cheesecake, but what was the woiiL of my 
bands. 1 made up all her linen ; I mended and 
sometimes washed her lace; the butter she eati 
every morning is all of my churning, and I make 
every slip-coat cheese that is brought to her table; 
and if any of these my various works miscarry, I an 
scolded or pouted at, as much as if I was hired and 
paid for every branch of the different employmenb 
to which I am put. 

I'his degradation of mine has not escaped theeya 
of the quick-sighted servants. The change in my 
situation has produced a total one in their bcha* 
viour. There is hardly a chambermaid that will 
bring me up a bottle of water into my room, or a 
footman that will give me a glass of small beer at 
dinner. 

I must now give you an account of certain regula- 
tions which I am enjoined to observe a I table. I am 
absc;lutely forbid to taste any dish that is eatable 
cold as well as hot, or that may be hashed for sup- 
per. By this I am prevented from eating of most 
dishes that come before us. I must never taste 
boiled or roast beef; and ham and venison-pasty 
are equally contraband. Fowls, chicken, and all 
sorts of game, come under the article of prohibited 
goods ; and though I see brawn and sturgeon served 
up every day during the whole winter, I am no more 
the better fur them than Tantalus was for his ap- 
ples ; and really sometimes I eat as little as those 
who dine with duke Humphry, or as Sancho dkl 
when he was made governor of Barataria. To this 
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I may add, that I have not tasted a glass of wine in 
our house for some years, and that punch, bishop, 
cool tankard, and negus are equally denied me ; and 
I never must touch any fruU, unless when I am to 
preserve it. 

The rewards I receive for the service I do, and 
the restraint which I submit to, consist in having 
the enjoyment of the mere necessaries of life, pro- 
vided you exclude money out of the number. 1 am 
cloathed out of Lady Mary's wardrobe ; and I have 
offended Mrs. Pinup, her ladyship's woman, past all 
forgiveness, because her ladyship chuses that I should 
not go naked about the house, 

Not being much used to a coach, I am generally 
sick with sitting backwards in one. This my lady 
luiows perfectly well; but since 1 entered into my 
state of dependence, I am constantly obliged to let 
her sit forwards alone in the daily airings that we 
take upon the adjacent common. 

You have already seen, sir, that I do the work of 
most of the servants in the house : but I must now 
descend a little lower, and acquaint you with some 
i^bject employments, which I am forced to submit 
to. 

I have already hinted to you, that my lady has no 
real friendship for either man or woman. Her af- 
fections are settled upon the brute creation, for- 
whom she expresses incredible tenderness. You 
would take her monkey to be her eldest son, by the 
care she shews of him ; and she could not be more 
indulgent to her favourite daughter than she is to her 
lap-dog ; she has a real friendship for her parrot ; 
and the other day she expressed much more joy at 
the safe delivery of a beloved cat, than she had done, 
tome months before, at the birth of her grandson. 

It is my province to tend, wait upon, and serve 
t^u favourite part of the fs^mily^ I am made aar 
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swerable for all their faults ; and if any of time 
are sick, it is 1 that am to blame. It was through ni} 
negligence that Pug broke my ladys finest set oi 
diina; and my forgetting to give Veny her diuoei 
Avas the occasion ot the dear creature's lUness. Poll's 
silence Ls oi'ten attributed to my ill usage ; and the 
murder of two or three kittens has been most od* 
justly laid to my charge. 

1 now come to some grievances of another kiiKJ^ 
which I am almost ashamed to own, but which are 
necessar\' to be told. 

My lady has, for the humour in her eyes (by the 
bye 1 make all her eye- water) three issues ; one is 
ertch arm, and one in her back. Now it happened 
that her own woman being one day confined to ber 
bed, I was desired to pertbnu the operation of dres- 
sing them in lier stead ; and unfortunately I ac- 
qiiitted myself of the task so much to my lady's sa- 
tisfaction, tliat Mrs. Pinup has been turned out of 
that oilice, which is given to me, and I am afraid 
it is a placti for life. 

There was another thing happened to nie last 
yeur which deserves lo be inserted in this letter, 
and which, though it made me cry^ will, 1 am atinid, 
make other people laugh. 

Luilv Marv, out of the few teeth she had left, liad 
one tliat hail the impudence to ake and keep ber 
ladyship awake for two nights to(^ether; upon this, 
Mr. .Menry, the surgeon, was sent for, who, upon 
viewing the alfected part, declared immediately for 
cxtracuon. This put m\ Ldy into a terrible agony: 
she declared she never had a tooth drawn in her life, 
and tliat she could never be brought to undergo it, 
unless slie saw the same operation performed upou 
somebody else in her presence. Upon this all the 
servants were sununoneil, and she endeavoured to 
[iL'rbuade them one after aiioliier to have a laotii 
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drawn, for her service ; but tbey all refused, and 
chose rather to lose their places than their teellu 
Lady Mary addressed herself to me, and conjured 
me by the long friendship that had subsisted be- 
tween us ; and by all the obligations 1 had already to 
her, and those she was determined to confer upon 
mc, to grant her this request. I blush to tell you 
that I yielded, and parted with a fine white sound 
tooth : but what will you say when I also tell you, 
that after 1 had lost mine, Mr. Mercy was at last 
sent away without drawing her ladyship's. 

Lady ^Iary takes great quantities of physic, and 
part of my business is to prepare and make up the 
doses; but what is still worse, her ladyship will 
swallow nothing till I have tasted it in her presence. 
1 also make and administer all the water-gruel that 
she drinks with her physic, and am forced to attend 
her with camomile tea, when she takes a vomit. 
This last is hard duty, as it not only makes me con- 
stantly sick, but as often stains my only gown and 
apron. 

I have now, sir, done with all my bodily hardships, 
and shall proceed to a grievance, which lies heavier 
on me than all I have already mentioned ; I mean 
that perpetual sacritice of truth, which I am forced 
to iiiake for her ladyship's service. 

Lady Mary is about sixty-five, and labours under 
a vice, which sometimes persons of the same sex and 
age are subject to ; I mean that of telling long and 
unprobable stories. She has a fine invention, which 
often carries her beyond the bounds even of possi- 
bility. She deals largely in the marvellous, and! 
vheuever she perceives that she has made the com-, 
pany stare a little too much, she constantly appeals: 
io me for the truth of a fact which I never heard. 
>efore ; but of which I am d<K:lared to have been an: 
^e- witness. J 
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Another grievsnce is, that my lady heiog much 
the richest person in the neigbboorhood, is tho- 
roughly convinced that nobody of an inferior for- 
tune can ever be in the right in any dispute which 
may happen between them ; and as her ladyships 
arguments are generally very weak, so her passions 
are very strong ; and what she wants in reason she 
makes up in anger, which sometimes rises to abase: 
and in all these disputes, she never fails to apply to 
me as an equitable judge, for my decision of the con- 
test : which appeal being accompanied with one of 
Colonel ilernaudo's looks, sentence is immediately 
pronounced in her favour ; for what can reason or 
argument do against fear and poverty ? These unjust 
judgments have made all the neighbours my ene- 
mies, who imagine also, that, by this behaviour of 
mine, I must be highly in my lady's good graces, so 
that they hate what they ought to compassionate, 
and envy what they should rather pity. It is the 
same case in every quarrel that happens between 
her ladyship and her own relations. I am made the 
witness and judge in every cause ; and I own very 
freely that my testimony is generally false, and my 
judgment partial : so that upon the whole, my neigh- 
bours hate me, the family detest me, and my lady 
herself does not love, and cannot esteem me. 

You are now, sir, fully informed of the wretched 
life I lead ; and as I dare say ^hat there are many 
who pass their days exactly in the same manner, 
you will do them and me a singular service by print* 
ing this letter. My lady takes in your paper, and 
lends it about to all the neighbours ; and there are 
some features of my condition too strongly drawn to 
he mistaken by any of my acquaintance. A com- 
mon likeness would not have been sufficient : but 
such a caricatura as 1 have painted, must strike and 
he known at first sight, and perhaps may contributi 
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to change my scene for a better. But one thing I 
am sure of, which is, that no alteration that caa 
happen to me from the pubhshing this paper, caa 
be fur the worse. 

I amy Sir, 

Your most obedknt humble servanty 

^Iary Tkumak* 
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Exilia domus e$t, ubi non et mvlta supertunt, 
JEt dominumfattuntt et yrosuut furibus, 

HoR. 



To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

Th£R£ is a s]>ecies of luxury, which though }'0« 
must often have observed^ I do not find that you 
have hitherto taken notice of. I mean that extrava.- 
gance of expence, which people of all ranks aud con* 
ditions are daily numing into in the article of fur- 
niture. In the houses of the great (not to mentioR 
the profusion of French ornament, and costly glitter 
of every room) the meanest utensils of the kitchen 
are all of plate. But it is not upon the follies of 
other people that I am going to descant ; it is of my- 
self and my country-house, or rather of my wife and 
her villa, that I intend to be particukr. The house 
I am speaking of, together with a very considerable 
estate, was left me by an uncle in the city, with 
whom I lived from the age of sixteen. As he in- 
tended me for trade, you may be sure he gave me 
no other education (a little school learning excepted) 
than what was necessary to a compting-house. Bat 

T 2 



finding myself at his death in possession of a plen- 
tiful fortune, I resolved to commence gentleman; 
and accordingly disposed of my effects in busioess, 
and took a house at the other end of the town. 

Mere I became acquainted with a lady of quality, 
who, though she had the highest notions of birth, yet 
from so tritling a circumstance as want of fortune, 
condescended to give me her hand, notwithstanding 
the meanness of my family, and the difference of our 
educations. As I thought myself extremely ho- 
noured by an alliance with so great a lady, 1 gave 
the management of every thing into her hands, and 
grew as indolent as if I had really been a man of 
fashion. My wife was a woman of exceeding fine 
TASTE as it is called; or in other words, one who 
liked to have every thing about her in the newest and 
most expensive manner. As soon as I brought her 
to my country-house, I thought she would have 
fainted away at the sight of my furniture ; the whole 
of it (to use her own words) was so frightful, so 
odious, and so out of taste ! Her upholsterer must 
be sent ft)r that instant! for there was no enduring 
life in the midst of so much antiquated lumber. I 
forgot to tell you that 1 had entirely new-furnished 
the house about three months before ; but though 
every thing was extremely good and neat, I must 
do my wife the justice to own, there was very little 
in it but what was of real use. Early the next day 
down comes the upholsterer. * Lord, Mr. Kifang/ 
says she, * I am glad you are come. Pray rest your- 
self a little; but I am afraid you can't find a chair 
fit for a Christian to sit down upon. Such scats! 
such backs ! such let's ! such — but thev are so ot' a 
piece with the rest of the furniture! — Dear Kifang, 
I am glad you are come!' So without waiting for 
his reply, or suffering him to sit down, she conducted 
him through all the apartments, except the offices, 
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which indeed she has never once condescended to 
dsit since her becoming mistress of my tkinily. 

Mr, Kifang, who is said to be of Chinese extrac* 
tion, and who must be allowed to understand hit 
ousiness as well as any man alive, agreed perfectly 
nrith her la'ship, and observed, ' that such out-of- 
Fashion things might do well enough for a citizen i 
i)ut that persons of quality and distmction, who had 
I TASTE and all that, should have something fo- 
reign and superb, and quite in another-gness sort of 
i manner/ In short, sir, by the indefatigable zeal 
of this Chinese upholsterer, in about four months 
my house was entirely new furnished ; but so dis- 
guised and altered, that I hardly knew it again.-— 
There is not a bed, a table, a chair, or even » 
grate, that is not twisted into so many ridicolouft 
and grotesque figures^ and so decorated with the 
beads, beaks, wings, and claws of birds and beasts, 
that Milton's 

Gargons, and hydrat, and chimgrop dirt, 

Eire not to be compared with them. Every room is 
completely covered with a Wilton carpet ; I suppose 
to save the floors, wliick are all new-laid, and in the 
most expensive manner. In each of these rooms is 
i pair or two of stands, supported by diil'erent hgures 
3f men or beasts, on which are placed branches of 
Chelsea china ; representing lions, bears, and other 
mimals, holding in their mouths or paws sprigs of 
bay, orange, or myrtle ; among the leaves of which 
ire fixed sockets for the reception of wax candles, 
ivhich by dispersing the light among the foliage, I 
3wn, make a very agreeable appearance. But i can 
see no use for the lions and bears : to say the truth, 
[ cannot help thinking it a httle unnatural ; for it is 
ffell known that all kinds of savages are afraid of 
ire. But this I submit to you, having x»bserved ef 

T 3*^ 
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late several wild beasts exhibited on the stage, with- 
out their sht^wing the least surprize at the lamps, or 
even at the loud shouts of applause which have been 
hestowe<i upon them from the galleries. The upper 
apartments of my house, which were before hand- 
somely wainscoted, are now hung with the richest 
Chinese and India paper, where all the powers of 
fancv are exhausted in a thousand fantastic fij^ures of 
birds, beasts and fishes, which never had existence. 
And what adds to the curiosity is, that the fisbes 
are seen Hying in the air, or perching upon tlie trees; 
which puts me in mind of a passage I learnt at 
school (tbr I have not absolutely forgot my latin) 

Ddphinum appingit sytv U > 

the oddness of which, I suppose, was the reason of 
iny reiuenihcrinii it. 

The best, or, as my wife calls it, the state bed- 
chamber, is furnished in a manner that has half n]> 
d'»n»^ me. The hiumiiigs are white satiji, with 
Fnnih Mowers and artificial moss stuck upon it with 
cum, and illto^^^^ersed with ten thousand spangles, 
beads, and shells. The bed stands in an alcove, at the 
top of which ure painted Cupids strewing flowers, and 
sprinkling porfames. This is divided from the room 
by two twibted pillars, -adorned with wreaths of 
ftnwers, and inleniiixed with shell-work. In this 
aparimtMit there is a cabinet of most curious work- 
lUanship, highly finished with stones, gems and shells, 
di>per>od in ^uch a mimner, as to represent several 
sorts of tlowers. The top of this cabinet is adorned 
with a prodiijious pyramid of chiiui of all colours, 
shapes, and size?. At every corner of the room are 
grrat jar< tilleil with dried leaves of roses andjessa^ 
mine. The chininey-piece also (and indeed ever)' one 
ill the houb4*) is covered with immeiise quantities uf 
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china of various figures ; among \\rhich are Tula*' 
poins and Bonzes, and all the religious orders of the 
east. 

The next room that presents itself is my wife*jr 
dressing room ; but I will not attempt to describe- 
it to you minutely^ it is so full of trinkets. The 
walls are coverea round with looking-glass, intei> 
spersed with pictures made of moss, butterflies, and^. 
sea-weeds. Under a very magnificent Chinese cat- 
nopy stands the toilette, furnished with a set o£ 
boxes of gilt plate for combs, brushes, paints, pastes^ 
patches, pomatums, powders, white, gray, and blue^ 
bottles of hungary, lavender, and orange-flower wa- 
ter, and,, in short, all the apparatus for disguising 
baauty. Here she constantly pays her devotions* 
two hours every morning ; but what kind of divinity 
she adores,^ muy be safer for you to guess than for 
me to tell. By this time I imagine you will con-*- 
ceive my house to be much fuller of furniture than, 
my h«ad. Alas ! sir, I am but a husband, and my 
wife is a woman of quality. But I could subcnit 
with seme degree of patience ' ta all this folly and 
expence, if my children (and I have two fine' boys 
and a girl) were not either kept close prisoners in 
the nursery, or driven into the kitchen among the 
servants, to prevent their playing about the looms, 
and making havock of the crockery. 

I have a thousand other curiosities in my house, 
of which I neither know the uses nor the names. 
But I cannot help mentioning the gravel-walks, 
rivers, groves, and temples, which on a grand dajf 
make their appearance at the dessett. For you ara 
not to suppose that all this profusion o£ ornament 
is only to gratify my wife's curiosity ; it is meant a», 
a 'preparative to the greatest happiness of life^ that 
•f seeing company. And 1 assure you she givea^ 
tbave twenty tatertainiaents in. a. year to people fi^ 
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whom she has no manner of regard, for no other 
reason in the world than to shew them her house. 
In short, sir, it is become so great a sight that I am 
no longer master of it; being continiiallj driveB 
from room to room, to give opportunity for strangers 
to admire it. But as we have lately missed a hif 
Tourxte Chinef>e tumbler, and some other valuable 
moveables, we have entertained thongbts of cob- 
fining the show to one day in the week, and of ad- 
mitting no persons whatsoever without tickets ; un- 
less they happen to be acquainted with the names, 
at least, of some of my wife's relations. For mj 
own part, if every thing in the hoose was stolen, it 
would give me less concern than I have felt for 
many 3'ears past at every India sale, or at the 
shortest visit that she has made at Deard's: for 
I find to my sorrow, that as my fumitare iacreases, 
my acres (hminish ; and that a new fashion never 
fiuls of producing a fresh mortgage. 

If you think my case may be of service to any of 
those husbands who are unhappy enough to be mar- 
ried to wivef of TASTB, you have free leave to pub- 
lish ic from,. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant^ 

Samuel SimplEi 
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I HAVE received no less than four letters from my 
friend Nic. Limukrtoxgue, since last Thursday 
was three wf eks, at which time I had the honour of 
exhibiting his character and histor}' in this paper. 
But all 1 dure do with these' letters is, to give a 
ibhort abstract of them to my readers ; my friead 
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ring entered so minutely into family secrets, and 
be assures me upon his honour) with the strictest 
ard to truth, that I myself should he the tell- 
LE if I gave them to the public in the manner I 
eived them. 

[n the lirst of these letters he gives me the his- 
y of the third lying-in of a young lady of fashion 
ir St. James's, who is at present only in her nine- 
nth year, and who lives with a very pious . old 
It, and passes for a pattern of modesty and virtue. 
i also favours me with the names and characters 
two gentlemen, who have the honour, separately, 
passing the evening with this young lady, with- 
t either suspecting the other of being any thing 
>re than a visiting acquaintance. 
The second letter contains the secret menooirs of 
voman of quality, whose husband is just upon^tho 
inl of parting with her for indiscretion. Till 
5 reading of this letter I confess myself to hav^ 
d a very inadequate idea of the meaning of thi« 
•rd. To be indiscreet,- it seems, is for a mar- 
d woman to listen to the addresses of one,, two, 
half a dozen lovers ; to make assignations witbr 
;m separately ; to declare her hatred to her hus- 
iid, and to admit her said Ipvers to every liberty 
t ONE. All this, provided the lady be detect^ 
some of her closest familiarities, is to be iNOis- 
EET : and though the virtue of such a lady is no^ 
be called in question, yet every body has a right 
say, that she has been guilty of indiscretions^ 
My friend's third letter is a good deal too wag- 
h for the sobriety of this paper. It is tlie history^ 
a parson and his two maids, whom he calls lla-». 
i\ and Leah. To say the t^uth, I have another 
son for suppressing this letter, which is, that tb& 
',tor happens to be the rector of my own parisl!, 
i (setting Rachel and Leah^ and e%tin^ Wi4 



drinking, out of the question) is reallj 1i very contf- 
nent aiid abstemious man. 

The fourth and last letter is a voyage fn>m Vaux" 
hall to AN'hitehall, in a dark night under a tilt» 
performed by persons of distinction of both sexes. 
All that I shall inform my readers of this voyage, is, 
that it appears from the journal of it (which was 
kept by one of the passengers, and communicated 
to my /riend) to have been a very indiscreet one; 
and that in the latitude of Westminster-bridgfi 
Miss Kitty, a young country beauty of eighteea, 
was heard to say with great quickness to a colo- 
nel of the guards, who sat next to her, ^ Be quiet, 
sir !' and to accompany her words with so smart a 
slap on the face, that the centre arch rung again; 
upon which her aunt, who was one of the party, 
took occasion to observe, ' That her neice would 
always be a country girl, and know nothing of the 
world/ 

Having now taken sufficent notice of niy friend 
LiM BE iitongue's letters, I shall leave my readers 
to animadvert upon them, and devote the remaindei 
of this paper to a female correspondent. 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 
Sir, 

I am a young woman, born to no great fortune 
but from the indulgence of my parents, am sohapp; 
as to enjoy the advantages of a good education, 
have really a handsome face, have a natural genti 
lity about me, walk as well as any body, and am tol< 
by my mother, and have heard it whispered a thou 
sand times by the maids, that 1 am a clever girl. 

It was my fortune some time ago when I wa 
upon a vibit in the countiy, to make a hole in i 
gentleman's heart, as he sat in the next pew toni' 
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church ; and as I am above disguises, I shall coo* 
s very freely that 1 was equally struck. 1 took a 
sasure ia looking at him h*om the first moment I 
i¥ him ; and it was no trifling satisfaction to me« 
At as often as I dared squint that way, I found his 
es to be fixed fully upon mine. 
As he was known to the lady at whose house I 
IS entertained, it was matter of no great difficulty 
- him to introduce himself to my acquaintance, 
nquired into his character, and was told that hcf 
IS a gentleman addicted to no kind of vice ; that 
B fortune was a very handsome one ; that he had 
eat sensibility and generosity ; but that he was 
^enriely quick-sighted to the foibles of women. I 
a,s not much pleased with this last information ; but 
iving a pretty good opinion of myself, I did not 
lobt that I should so hamper him with discretion 
id beauty, that he could not possibly escape me. 
To be as short as I can, he soon made proposals 

me in form, which, after the usual hesitations, 
ere in form accepted. My parents were written to 
>on the occasion, and every thing was preparing^ 
r our happiness, when Alphonso (for so 1 shall 
lU him) was unfortunately summoned to a distant 
irt of the country, to attend the last moments of a 
jar relation. There was no disobeying this cruel 
:mmons ; and with a thousand protestations of un- 
terable love, away he went. 

During his absence, which happened to be much 
nger than, I believe^ either of us wished, the fa- 
lion came up among the ladies of wearing their 
}wns off the shoulders ; and though my skm was 
ither of the brownest, aiid I bad also the misfor- 
me of having a large scar across my bosom, I im- 
lediately pared away six inches of my stay before 
nd behind, and presented myself to him at his re- 
im isp all the nakedness oj^ the fashion. I was in- 
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deed greatly astonished, that as he was running int 
my arms with all the eagerness of a long absent love 
he stopt of a sudden to survey me, and after givin 
me only a cold salute, and inquiring bow I did, sa 
himself down for about a quarter of an hour, an 
then wished me a good night. 

It really never occurred to me, to what £u;cident 
was to attribute so mortifying a change, till earl 
the next morning I was let into the secret by tb 
following letter : 
* Madam, 

' To have but one defect in your whole person 
and to display it to the world with so much pains 
is to betray a want of that prudence, without whid 
the marriage state is generally a state of misery, 
must therefore take the liberty of telling you, tba 
my last visit was paid yesterday, and that my las 
letter waits only till I have subscribed myself, 

* Madam, 
* Your most obedient humble scrcanf, 

* Alpuoxso, 

You may imagine, Mr. Fitz-Adam, into wha 
aukward confusion and distress this letter threw me 
At first I reproached the inconstancy of my lover 
and called him the basest and most perfidious o 
men ; but when my passion was abated, and I begai 
seriously to reflect upon my incautious behaviour, J 
could not help allowing that he had reason on lii: 
side ; though I ho})e you will be of opinion, that hi: 
letter is a little too mortifying, and his resolution 
too hasty. 

Some months have elapsed since I have worn the 
villow; and 1 have at present hardly any expecta- 
tion of bojng restored to grace; though if Alfhonso 
had thought it worth his while to make any inqiii- 
ri<?? about me, he would have known that ever ciuct 
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hJt discovery of that fatal scar (which I can assure 
lim upon my honour was only occasioned by a 
)urn) I have worn my stays as high, and pinned my 
^own as decently, as his hard heart would desire ; 
ind notwithstanding the very warm weatlier we 
lave had this summer, I have never made a vi^it, or 
ippeared any where in public, but in a double band* 
kerchief, and that too pinned under my chin. 

I have two reasons, sir, for troubling you with 
iiis letter, and desiring your publication of it. The 
irst is, that my lover may see how penitent I am for 
ny fault; and the second, to do service to two 
adies of my acquaintance ; one of which has a most 
lisconsolate length of face, which she makes abso- 
utely frightful by wearing the poke of her cap quite 
t)ack to her pole ; the other, with the feet and legs 
9f a Welch porter, is fQr ever tripping it along the 
^Iall in white shoes and short petticoats. If I can- 
not benefit myself, it will be some little satisfaction 
k> have been a warning to my friends, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most unfortunate humble servant, 

Celimena* 

P. S. Since my writing this letter I have some 
distant hope that my lover fhay come about again ; 
kaving been informed of a saying of his to a friend, 
^ That in spite of the scar upon my bosom, my ap-* 
pearance that night put him in mind of a bool^ 
lately published^ called Heaven open to all men,' 
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O F all the eastern stories thjit have hitherto made- 
their appearance in English, there is not one that 
conveys so perfect and beautiful a mpral 9» tiiftt ^t 



tiM prih^Rbmasi^had Md thk piriluew 'Chdie^ 
^Mnji in tln^ fim vcSMae bf * tftik l^niaii TAs. 
IHn^iraiischftA wtis kuig t)f Chbiii; «nd CbAaiMli:} 
Ininsctes 6f an island of GMiiM. Urty M despe* 
Mtel^ vt kite with e^h otiMir, 4Md lAer ttife luAd 
•ftlays, \y»i^ manicd in dufe ktrm in ttn^ kMod df 
CMverisMra, HrlMit tk« kufy was t]aeA. Botbe^ 
fore the =BolemtuzattoB of this ttflbTia|e, "^ktpmcm 
if (iuS Geoies addressed the* Inn^ 6f Cliiiia' mihe 
Ibllowiiig'flldiifier. ^ I am aotgon^/ «aid rii^ <«o 
ttMk^ ydilr ttmjerty esiy ^AfmsoMUe ;p0i)iiS8t, 
tiioiigh the'polirer f have over yoiiy etid Ae sopAv 
Miiy 'of my 'iuLtmfij fMA o fc fedie tf c i e n all 1h^: 
iMAudloidydeiBaJida pi^cAiHse fram yon, that lar 
Ae h<Miour of vdor '^iiti^ and for 4Kir iniftul hap- 
ifoeflfSy y<m tml UHtodly cMftj^y y4l3i tnte in eviny 
Hiiog I have a ttnnd Vo 'd6. Im Oeai^^are never 
in &t ^rong. If Ihfciidfore at 4uiy inne niy «c tioak 
iiioidd 4Hip{MJki to api^eet ttiacteuiftaihle and esrtn- 
vagant, say within yotirtfelf, hiy wife has rea^mi f(nr 
what she does : for it is impos^ble that we should 
live together in love stnd harmony, unless you im- 
plio!tly believe that I am always in the right/ The 
king, according to the' universal 'cnstom *of lovers, 
promised vefiy readily to think in all things *as his 
princess would have him ; and the mftrriage was ce- 
lebrated with all imaginable q)kBdor. 

llie sequel of the story informs ■», that ins iMr 
jesty of China did not. absolutely keep -his royal 
promise; for that upon certain trifling occasions, 
such, for instance, as the ^ueen^s flinging her sou 
into the fire, giving her^daoghtei: to be devoured 1>y 
a wi)d beast, destroying the provi^ons of his whole 
army, and .the like (which are only allegorical ex- 
ptessicfns, signifying a Inamma's givmg np her sop 
to the fire of his passions, cariying lier 'datfghtiB' 
to the masquerade; andconsmzung tbe subatAice ttf 



ler httsbaBcL) he not only thought her in the wrongs 
Nit had the rashness to tell her so. Here, begins 
he. misery of this royal and bace hapf^y couple; 
he queen separates herself from her husband, anil 
it the end of ten whole years, consents to cohabitar 
ion upon no other terms than a renewal of the old 
»roaiLse^ i^ati^ed by an oath. The story adds, thai 
he king of China, having seen hia error, never 
ailed to acknowledge the wisdom of his queea in 
M she did9 and that they lived to an extreme oU 
^e,. the ha4>|ttest monarchs of the eaat. 

if every husband in Fjpgland was to read thif 
tory night and morning till he had got it by heart; 
nd, in imitation of the king of China; if he would 
onaider himself as a mere son of Adam, and his 
I'ife of the superior nature of the Genies, the hap* 
iness of his life would in all probability be secured ; 
)r I am fully persuaded that all the in&Ucities of 
be married state are occasioned hy men's finding 
mlt with the conduct of their wives, and imagining 
lemseives to be fitter for government than for obe« 
rence. 

For my own part, I have always looked upon the 
usband to be the head of his wife, just in the same 
lanner as a fountain is the head of a stream ; which 
dIv finds supplies for its wanderings, without di« 
acting the current which way it shall flow. It may 
o^sibly be objected that wives are commanded in a 
?rtain book, called the Bible, to be jobedient to 
leir husbands; but a lady of my acquaintance, 
lio is a great casuist in divinity, seems to have se^ 
lis matter in a true light, by observing, that as 
tost of the commentators upon the New Testa- 
lent have agreed that some of its particular com- 
lands and prohibitions are merely local and tem-* 
^rary, and intended only as cautions to the chris* 
am against giy\ag scapdal to, the jevs aad ^e»» 



tfaau,ainoDg whom they lived; she makes no inaii- 
Her of doubt that obedience to faosbanda w^t nsjotm^ 
the number of these commands, and that it migM 
be ri|^t to observe it in the infiemcj of christtanit^, 
hot tiot now. 

Many persons, as well christians as others, an 
of opinion, that to command b neither the provi i icf 
tnf the wife no^ the husband; and that to advise oi 
intreat is all that either has a right to. But this 1 
take to be wrong policy ; for as every private fiuu^ 
is a little state within itself there should be aw 
petioir and laws, or all will be anarchy and cottb 
^on: and as it b indbputable that the wile kaovi 
more of &mily a£birs than the husband, there is ac 
reason in the world for taking thie cominand out el 
her hands, - 

Everybody sees that when men keep nustniM 
tiisy Commence subjects under an absolute tynumj 
and that a wife shiwld have less authority, is, in mj 
own private opinion, a very bard case ; especially i 
it be considered, thd't she is not only one flesh wit! 
her husbandi but as the universal phrase is, hi 
BETTEa FART. Everybody knows too, that good 
humour in a wife is the most necessary of till th 
virtues to secure the happiness of a husband ; an 
how is her good-humour to be preserved/ if she is 1 
be under perpetual controul ? It is no new disci 
very, that the first wish of a woman is power ; : 
therefore you give the scepter into her hand, an 
intreat her to say and do according to her own goo 
pleasure, it would be almost impossible for her to t 
always out of temper. 

But the subordination of husbands will appear 1 
be of greater necessity, if it be considered how unj 
almost every m^ is to govein himself. I hai 
known husbands of hopeful dispositions, who, froi 
ViuUg left entirely to their own management, hn 



nin into every excess of riot and idelxmebery ; wbeo 
it ba9 been obvious, that had tbeir wives exerted tbt 
proper t^itbority over them, tbey would have madf 
the. soberest and meekest men alive. How tbai^tul 
therefore ought we to be, that our wives are inclined 
to take upon themselves the troublesome oiiiice of 
government, and tp leave to tbeir husbands the easy 
duty of obedience, whiph a child of six years old is 
as capable of performing* as his father of tbrty ! 

I have indeed heard it objected, that all woxaeii 
are not sufliciently qualified for the government of 
their husbands. But by whom is this objertioa 
aiade P Uy some obstinate old batehelor, who, for 
w^nt of co0versii)g v^ith the sex, has formed veiy 
erroneous opinions of their dignity and abilities. Ta 
decide this question, I would only appeal to those 
husbands who have lived in a constant state of sub* 
jection to their wives ; and if any one of them dare 
tell me that he has once wished to be his own mas- 
ter, I will be a batchelor in- unbelief. It has also 
b.een>pbjected, that the tyranny of a wife may some- 
times be a little more absolute than the husband 
may wish it to be : but it has always been a maxim^ 
that an absolute monarchy is the best, provided t^aj; 
we know, iwid have a right of chasing our rujer ; 
the husband therefore should be satisfied with a* 
small extension of the prerogative, iiyhose monarch 
is not only of his own chusmg, but one whom he 
has courted to reign over him. 

It is mcttter of no small satisfaction to me, that 
by vindicaiing t^ flovereign4y of the ladies, I am 
doing service to. my king and country^ -for while 
men «re kept wider a coiitinued state of Stthjectioii 
at home, thej will subtnit ^ith more alacri^'to iht- 
1&WS, «knd fed a deficiency of those f^pirit^, which, 
for want of proper eontredi, might leiad iWn into- 
KoCf^ in»mclioBt; «o4 rifttelUoiit. - It-were to b%' 

^3 
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Unshed indeed that the Uidies WKMdd drop the study 
of national politics, and confine themselves to family 
govenunent only : for inrhile a husband is no other 
than the vassal of his wife, a female Jacobite (onless 
she should happen to be ugly or an old maid) may 
be a dangerous creature. 1 shaU therefore conclude 
this paper by recommending it to the administration 
to have a particular eye to those seminaries of fe- 
inale learning, known by the name of boarding- 
schools. It might not be improper if the oaths of 
allegiance and abjuration were to be administered 
to the superiors and mademoiselles of such colleges, 
or if the head of his present majesty king George 
was to be worked by every pretty miss at the bot- 
\OXa of her sampler. 



se 
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A s the writers of the two following letters are of a 
sex for which I have the sincerest regard and vene- 
ration, I have made no delay in committing them 
to the press, not doubting that the evils they com^ 
tolain of will excite the attention of my readers. 

To M^-. F^TZ-ApAM, 

Sir, 

i am ^ very hearty old maid of seventy-three ; 
but I have a parcel of impertinent nephews and 
nieces, who, because I have kept my good-bymour, 
will iieeds have it that I -have parted with some- 
thing else. Pray Mr. Fitz-Adam, be so kind as to 
tell these graceless relations of- mine, thi^t it is 
t^ot impossible for a woman to have two virtues- 
^{ 9( time ; anti that she may be Qierry and chaste^ 
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as well as merry and wise-. But as I am always 
to be teazed upon this subject, I have some thoughts 
of renouncing my virginity, to secure my good* 
humour ; for I am afraid that by contending with, 
them every day for what they say I have lost, 
I shall run the hazard of losing in reality what they 
allow me to possess. I beg your advice- in thia 
critic^ affair) and am, Sir, 

Your most humble servant, 

PrUDENTIA JiOLDrAST, 

In answer to Miss Holdfast, I shall only. say that, 
if I was to be teazed out of my virginity, it should 
be by the most impudent fellow livi^st^, sooner than 
by these undutifiil relations. 

' Mr. Fitz^Adam, 

I am a young woman of fashion, and a great ad«« 
inirer of a town life. 3ut it has been my misfor* 
tune, for these three months past, to be condemned 
to the odious country, and the more odious diversions 
of it; and this incompliance to. an pld fashioned 
aunt, who, excepting her two daughters, and the 
company they keep, is the most odious thing of all. 
But it is not for the sake of abusing my friends 01: 
of ridiculiqg the country, that I trouble you with 
this letter ; 1 have really escaped such - dangers in 
this retirement, that I mean it as a caution to my 
sex against giving up the innocent amusements of a 
town life, for the destructive pleasures of woods and 
shades. . 

I had hardly been a week at my aunt's before I lost 
all the delicacy of quality ;, and from the palest com- 
plexion in the world, and no appetite (the best 
proofs of high birth, and of keeping good company) 
I btigan to look as rosy as a mijki-niaid, and. to ^ak 
tke $ plQugh^bOy, 1 i^ball pever forget, ^e ^ulj-. 
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ward compliments that were made me wfrn Aoee 
defiecU ; Imt a new moitifieatioii eoceeedidly aMck 
reaunei me etill farther from apper liiiByjaiii luul 
like to have kitfed me. I began alMohitefy^ Ur. 
FitE^Adam, to grow fat. What wis to bedaaa nov) 
Why I must walk forsooth J i woadend tfaaf did 
not bid. me fly ; for to a woman of cpndJtkia, win 
bad never stirred out of doOrs bat in. her cfaaiTy .%« 
liig seemed as easy as walking. , But my disease wn 
desperate, and so mast be .my cure: in short, tbef 
taught me how to walk, and in less than a week 1 
veruy bdieve I had travelled a mile. . . 

And now I was toaaed open another arooontr-* 
My jcensina, wlio .were grown f^iibs intinnate miik 
me, and who were what they call .neat gj^la, WMi 
perpetually finding &ult with the looseness of my 
morning dress. 1 really pitied their igaoaanee^ bat 
could hardly forbear tanghinj^ when I aawthem eoiae 
down SB prim to bnakftist, as if (key Naem 4risssd 
for visitors. It was in vaia for me to tell them tiart 
women of foshion were above such ripcards ; I wss 
again forced to comply, and to stick pins into n^ 
doaths, as if dressing for a drum. 

I am far from denyins thai air, f xercise, ai)d oeat^ 
ness contributed to my health ; but I remember with 
confosion the alteration th^ produced. I had lived 
in the polite circle to the aj^ of five-and-twenty 
without conceiving an idea of the other sex, any for* 
ther than what related to their uses in public plaosFi 
a tneat upon the water, ior a party at Hmg. Indeed 
the perpetual hurry of a town life puts all other 
things <)uite out of one's head. But idleness k the 
root of all eviU In less than a fortnight my heart 
told me that I ha4 psasions as well as appetites. To 
deal plakjly with yon, Mr. Fitz-Adam, for Want ef 
8c«ie^qg te do, i 4^ desperately in loval With 
shame I cottfees i^ I was «au^t Lkvow not ho^^f 



)r my rustic, though he paid me particular regards, 
ad was a handsome fellow with a good estate, had 
one accomplishment upon earth to recommend 
im to a woman of fashion. His education had been 
t the University, where he had pursued nothing but- 
is studies. He knew nobody in town but people 
hom nobody knows ; had been at court but once :. 
3te&ted play, and had no ideas of routs and drums. 
Ik virtues (for my aunt and cousins were continu- 
ly talking of them) reached no farther than a little 
larity to the poor ; a vast deal of what they call 
x)d-nature ; a1>undance of duty to the old lady his 
lother, and a ridiculous fondness for a sister, who 
as one of the plainest w^omen I ever saw. But in 
fairs of gallantry, or the fashions of the town, he was 
i ignorant as a Hottentot. He would sometimes, 
ideed, make a party with us at Whist for half- 
•owns, which he called deep play ; but as to shuf- 
ing, fuzzing, changing of seats, hints to a partner, 
ttting up honours without holding them, and the 
ke, which are the essentials of the game,, he was an 
3Solute ideot. He considered cards, he said, only 
i an amusement, and was perfectly indifferent whe« 
ler he won or lost. Yet in spite of myself, and so 
)ntemptible an animal, I was really in love with 
im. Nay, so entirely did he possess me, that I con- 
ived to be ill, and to keep my chamber three 
lornings together, to engage him alone. But 
ould you think it, Mr. Fitz*Adam ; if be - ap- 
roached to touch my hand, 1 had such frights and 
ars about me, that I hardly knew where I was. I 
embled at every word he spoke to me,; and had he 
fered at those trifling liberties, which every fine 
mtteman is admitted to in town, and which the 
ric test modesty would only cry pish at, I verily be-: 
sve I should have died. But his country education 
S^ the saving of my lifi^. His intentions^ I per^ 
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cmcd, ¥nere to make a wife itf mc; a ckantter, 
whirb of allcharacteniB Urn ymoAAl bad Hit gftalMl 
avenkm to ; as, ia all |N:oliahilUjr» it woidd cmaect 
■lewiththe cam of a mothery tnd a thoMaiid ridi- 
edowdoties aad alfeetioM» that a welHm4 woaiaii 
hu really no tim« for. Yet thie <fe|Klorable cveatun 
I had certainly been, if ho had not all of a snddn 
(for what reason I know not* w^at he thinka it a 
crime for a lady to be a littife witty npon.the Bifal^ 
taken a crotchet into hit head of treating ae like i 
fltninger. The man ia moK evidently mad ;, for ia* 
atoid of directing all hisdiacoiuae to ow as wnd, 
he is for ever caballing with my youngest pommt 
and talking by the hoar inpraiseofacoantjy edii< 
cation. .1 

But, thanks to my stars, there is a place eaDei 
London ; where, in a very few weeks, the bosintM d 
play, and the amusements of polite life, shall cawfli 
of my folly, and restore me to my domplexion. i sImI 
fly to the Brag-table as to an asylimi against da 
ptissions. It is there that love is never thought oC 
The men have no designs, nor the women tempU- 
tions. It puts me in mind of the state of ianoccsici 
which our first parents fell from : The sexes maj 
meet naked, and not be ashamed, nor even kaotr 
that they are naked. 

It would take up too much of your paper to ca* 
force the advantages of plat, by laying before yoo 
the evils it prevents. Scandal was never heard 01 
at a card table : The question when we meet is nol 
who lost her honour hist night ? but who her money i 
We need never go to church to ridicule tlie parsons 
or stay at home to be the plague of huslmnds Q\ 
servants. In short, if women would escape the pur* 
suits of men, the drudgeiy of wives, tlie cares of pa 
rents, aiid tlie plagues of home, their security h 
^LAY. ,1 know of nothing tlmt can be said agaifift 



bat that it ihay possibly lead to iH-nature, cpiarrels, 
leAtmg, aiftd ruin. 

I am, Sir, 
"Yottr' constant reader y nnd most Jmmhle servant y 

Sophia Suuitfle* 
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T 16 a comnidn phrase, when v«e speak of a per- 
»n who has nothiog remarkably bad in his dispo- 
tion, that he is a good sort of a man ; but of these 
'}od sort' of men &ere are inulflititdes to be met 
ith, who are more troublcsoiiie and ofifensive than 
swarm of gnats within one's bed-curtains. 

A good sort of' a man is sometimes he, who-from 
iaUowness of parts, and a -narrow education, be- 
eves every action 'of mankind, that is not calca^ 
Lted to promote some pious or virtuous end, tO' be 
lameabk and vicious, lie prescribes to himself 
lies for the conduct ai life, and censures those who 
ificr from him as imsnoral or irrdligioiis. Walking 
1 the fields on n Sunday, ortuking up a news-tpaper, 
I an offisnce against Heaven, i have heard a young 
idy severely reprimanded for reading a Spectator 
pon tliat day ; and I have known it prophesred of 
, boy of eight years old, that he would oertatnly be 
n Athiest, for having writton "God with « Htl^e g» 
nd Devil witii a gr^at D. In the opinion dt' this. 
ood sort of a man, to say, Lord bids ^^,'ib a bre-fclk 
f the third commandment; and to atiirm, upotk 
ne's vx)rd, thcst this or 'that thing is true or &dse, is 
ownr^ht s wesering. 

To «uch characters as these, the infidelity of 
bfaers joay'iti sometmtaflore be 'oMnrng. To avoid 
ie «JBtvetne :we 4tfe apt to run iato-anotber-; ani 
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beckow one man hsppefis to belicYe agmit'd 
toonmchy aaother is determiiied to MttrpaodU 
at all. 

Dmiiu^ the OBoqiatMMi of CromviA wt nvn 
nation oipuiBk-mfsim ; which is the best nesoi 
can g^ve for the mnndation of bawdy songs tl 
ponredin upontuat thereslomtion: fturthoaghl 
kio^ and hisicoort were iodefiitigsble in the pis] 
gabon of wantonness (and every body kndws hi 
apt men are to copy Vbe manners of a coitfQ di 
woold have ibimdit a very* hard task to ddbss 
the whde kingdom, if it had not been a kingdom 
fwthittiafftff. 

Another, thoogh less mischicsroas good tori $f 
sMa is he, idio npop every octasjon, or apon no • 
casion at all, is teasing yon with auticx. Tl 
gentleman is senerally a.very gmve personage^ id 
happening ei&r to have onUived his pawsinnsp er 
Jiave' been fimned withoot ai^, rsaidiites all^i 
tions by the rule of prudence. He visits yon in 
morningy and is sorry to hear you call those perm 
your friends who kept you at the King's-arms k 
night after the clock hud struck twelve. Hetd 
you of an acquaintance of his, of a hundred si 
two years old, who was never up after sun-settio 
nor a-bed after sun-rising. He informs you of tbo 
meats which are easiest of digestion, prescribes w 
ter-^ruel for your break&stt and harangues ope 
the poison of made dishes. He knows who cai^ 
a fever by going upon the water, and can tell yeo > 
a young lady who had the rheumatism in all h 
limbs by wearing an India persian in the middle i 
October. If at a jovial meeting of friends, you ba| 
pen to have dra|ik a single glass .too much, he tall 
to you of dropsies and mflammations, and wondei 
that a man will buy pleasure in an «vening» at tf 

hazard of an bead-ach in tb^ monung. Thai 
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person may really be a good sort of a many, and 
lat he may give hia advice out of pure humanityy 
am very ready to allow ; but I cannot help thinking 
nd I am no advocate for intemperance) that if it 
as not now-and-ihen for giving prudence the slip, 
id for a little harmless playing the fool, life would 
i a very insipid thing. 

A third good sort of a man^ is one who calls upon 
Ht every day, and tells you what the people say of 
)\x abroad. As how * Mr. Nokes was very warm 
L your praises, and that Mr. Stiles agreed with him 
L opinion ; but that Mr. Roe and Mrs. Doe, who 
^ the bye pretend to be your friends, were conti- 
ually coming in with one of their ill-natured ifs. 
ut they are like the rest of the world. You have 
thousand enemies, though you do nothing to de- 
srve them. I wonder what could provoke Mr. A. 
> &11 upon you with so much violence before lady 
». : but then to hear Mr. C. and Miss D. who art 
oder such obligations to you, join in the abuse, 
'as what, I own, I did not expect. But there is no 
mcerity among us : and I verily believe you have 
ot a fhend in the whole world besides myself.' 
lius does he run on, not only lessening you in your 
^n opinion, but robbing you of the most pleasing 
itiisfaction of life, that of thinking yourself esteem- 
d by those with whom you converse. If you hap« 
en to be in any public character, the Lord have 
lercy upon you ! for unless you can stop your ears 
the croakings of these ravens, you must be mise* 
able indeed. There are very few good sort of men 
hat are more pernicious than these : for as almost 
very manln the world is curious of knowing what 
noUier thinks of him, he is perpetually listening to 
buses upon himself, till he grows a hater of his 
ind. It is for this reason that dissimulation is 
fioNi to be ranked among the virtues; fqr if «v^ 

vol.. xzvi» X 



mmt of yamr •imMiiifwii, nelpad off mnm^.j 
of Ids ctteemnd rcgvdy tras to ten ymi Ailt45« 

tnA) the ■lotms'tDbcmwolnMtt'wwkl bt«BttM 
du ^i jt d ; rnd tiiiMigh tlie « kfmig Ummr tlHItlH 
»' be ft pRcapt of cbristipaityy it w0Mifmmlft4 
to name a christian of my aeqinuBtaaeSy-iilMK'li 
greoe c«lii§;fa to pnctise k. 

conclude this pftpcTyb the nam of cniEifcnrT. P 
as this charscter is drawn f^nt the life4iy ^(HiMif* 
correspondents who has tftit the «ncoBveaitace4fi 
IshaUgive it tDmyRadcisinhis-omi words* 

• r 

Mr. Fitx-Adav, 

I belong to a-clab of ¥ciy li s wat iil ia i ii B in < 

<^^ who meet once a wacktohfll care and b% i 

nocently meny. Every #ne of ns wed toaimil 

«Mig or tcil his story ror the tBtartsuyBsnt im'k 

iriends, and to be goodHDatoredly jocose iq>on d 

foibles of the company. But all our merrimcnt-ht 

been at a stand forsome time, by the acbnission of 

new member, who it seems is a person of very -m 

BREEBiKG. Yoo must koow that he is oar sup 

rior in fortune ; from which consideration we die 

him a great deal of respect. At his ontrance inl 

the ckib room we all rise from om* chairs, and it: 

not till he has paid his compliments to «ad] of i 

separately, and kept us standii^ for near a quarii 

of an hour, that he entreats us to be seated. He tbc 

hopes we are all perfectly well, and that we cai^ 

no colds that di^ se'nnight by walking home to 

the clab ; for that the night was ibggy, or it wt 

rainy, or it was cold, or it was something -c 

other, that gaire him a good deal of pain til 

he saw us again. After we ha^ all made ou 

tows, and assured lum of 4Nir axceeding gnx 



bealihs, the inquiry begins after our ladies and fa- 
milies. He is always so unfortunate as to forget tlie 
nuittber and names of our children, for which he 
niost heartily begs pardon, and hopes the dear little 
creatures, whom he has not the pleasure of know- 
ing, will forgive him for his want of memory. The 
iinishing this ceremony generally takes us up about an 
hour ; aifter which, as he is the firsc man of tl^eclub, 
it is necessary, in paint of good manners, that he 
should find us in conversation; and to say the truth, 
since his admission into our society, we have none 
of us a word to say, unless it be in answer to his 
inquiries. And now it is that we are entertained 
with the history of a dinner at lady Fidfad*s, at 
which were present lord and lady Lavender, Sir 
Nicholas Picktooth, and a world of polite company. 
He names every dish to us in the order it was placed, 
teils^ us. how the company was seated, the compli- 
mentf^ that passed, and, in short, every thing that 
was said ; which, though it may be called polite . 
conversation, is certainly the dullest 1 ever heard 
ia my life. By this time we generally begin to look 
upon our watches ; a bill is called for, and after a 
contention of about three minutes who shall go out 
last, we return to our homes. 

This, sir, is the true history of our once jovial 
club ; and as it is not impossible that this well-bred 
gentleman may be a reader of the Would, 1 trouble 
you with this letter, and entreat your publication 
of it ; for with so much good-manners as he is 
undoubtedly master of, he will absent himself from 
3ur society when he knows how miserable he ha% 
iBade us. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servatity 

Francis Hearty*. 
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I HAVS devoted to-d^s paper to the mkcelfattieow 
prodoctioiM of such of my corraipondenis «, inm/ 
own opinion, are rither whimsical enoagh, or witlj 
enoii|^ to be entertaining to my readen. 



-To Mr. FiTs-AiMLV. 
Sir, ' • 

I am an EvGLisnMAK and a Patriot, botnd- 
ther 41 FAEsnoLDBR nor an Ivdevskdsitt Whio^i 
I am neither a Qraftucait nor a Fool, but a, 
FaEcrniVKEii, and a Plaiv-diaur; a iteadj 
Cbampiov for virtoe, and a sharp PROTEflna 
against vice. 

I am a daily Inspector of my neighbours ac« 
tions, and take a Monthly Review of my owa; 
yet do not assume the title of Censor, or GuAa- 
DiAN ; being contented with the office of Moni- 
tor or Remembrancer- My enemies neverthe- 
less will call me a Tatler, a Busybody, an Im- 
pertinent, &c. 

I am a great Reader, and a Lover of poUts 
literature. I am sometimes an Adventurer 
abroad, sometimes a Rambler at home, and rove 
like the Bee from I^Iusaum to Musjeum, in queit 
of knowledge and pleasure. 

I am an Occasional Writer too ; in a fit of 
gaiety I am an Humourist, in a^t of seriousness 
a MpBALifvT ; and when I am yery angry indeed, I 
scourge the age with all the spirit of a Busby. 

To conclude, I am not an idle Spectator, but a 



close Examiner of what passes in the Woeld» 
and Mr. Fitz-Adam'a 

Admirer and humble servant^ 

PlIILOCOSMUS. 

This letter puts me in mind of the following ad- 
vertisement in a late Daily Advertiser. * Whereaa 
Thomas Toovey, snuffman^ who is lately removed. 
from the blackamoor's head in Piccadilly to the 
shop, late the crown and dagger^ three dooret lower^ 
and hopes for the continuance of his friends custom' 

And there it ends. I should have been more 

obliged to my correspondent, if after his Wiierkas 
that he was an Englishman, a Patriot, a Free- 
holder, ^c. he had thought propi^ to inform me 
to what purpose he was all this. But I have the 
pleasure of hoping that this epistle is only an in- 
trodactory discourse to a larger work : and as such 
I have given it to the public without addition or 
amendment. 

Sir, 
If it would not be meddling with religion (a 
subject which you have declared against touching 
upoii) I wish you would recommend it to all rec- 
tors, vicars, and curates of parishes, to omit the 
pxrayer, commonly used in the pulpit before sermon, 
the petition for Jews, Turks, and iNriDELs. F<tr 
as the Jews, since a late act oif parliament, are judtly 
detested by the whole nation ; and as it is shrewdly 
suspected that a bill is now in agitation for natura- 
lining the Turks, wise men are of opiinott that it it 
no business of ours to be continually recexnmending 
aiK:h .people in our prayers, indeied «s for the 
luTFiDRi/^ whp are oidy our own people, I slioulii 
make no scruple of praying ^r them, tif ( did net 
ky/(^w that pmo^i ^ tebion 4^ oot^Meio bwr 



tbenuelves named 8a ve.ry.pBrtknlaily.iB.die.Sm 
ik the congre^atton. I have the . bonoinr jtf jaft.ae- 
' qnaintance yvith a lady .-of >rery fine undentandii^ 
who assures me that the above-mentioned pn^er m 
absolutely as terrible to her as being chiopched in 
public ; for that she never hears the ^rd ImwiajtL 
mentiiMied from the pulpit, without- fenc^^iiig huwM 
the stare of 4he whole rabi>le of believen. . '.- 

Ah it is certainly the duty of aeleigjrouti loawii 
giving offence; to his parishioners; and as ovrbabed 
to the Jews, our alarms about the Tubk^ and Ik 
modesty of persons of iiuality, are not .to be over- 
come, I beg that you will w>t only insert thia letter 
in the WoRLn^'bitt that you. will also ^ve it as yov 
opioiop that ttaHpetition should be omitted. 
' J am, Slit, 

Your most hnwMe ioivtmf^ 

Mr. Fitz-Adam, • ^ 

Now the theatres are open, and the town is ii 
high expectation of seeing Pantomimes peribraiec 
to the greatest advantage, it would not be impiO' 
per if yon would give us a paper upon that subject 
Your predecessor the Spectator, and the Tatler be 
fore him, used frequently to animadvert upon the» 
tried entertainments; but as those gentlemen hm 
no talents for Pantomime, and were partial t( 
such entertainments as themselves were able to pro 
duce, they treated the nobler compositions with mi 
warrantable freedom. Happy is it for us, that w 
live in an age of taste, when the dumb do 
quence, and manual wit and humour of Harle 
QuiN is justly preferred to the whining of tragec^ 
or the vulgarity of comedy. But it grieves ipf , u 
an entertainment so near, perfection, to obeepN 
. certain >DdeIicacies and uidecorums, whick, tfioi^ 
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tbey Dever fail of obtainui<^ the appTobation of the 
galleries, inMSt be extremely offensive to the polite- 
ness of the boxes* The incielicacies I mean, are, the 
frequent and significant wrigglings of Ua&leqi;in'& 
tail^ and the athront that Pi£Rot is apt to put upou 
the modesty of Columbine, by sometimes suppoa- 
ing,. un his searches ibr her lover^ that she hs^ bid 
him under her petticoats. That such a supposition 
wouJd be allowable in comedy, I am "very ready (o 
own ; the celebrated Mrs. Behn having given us in 
reality what is here only supposed. Jn a play of 
that delicate lady's, the wife, to conceal the gjallant 
from her husband,, not ouly hides him under her 
petticoats, but> as Trull^ did by liudibra^^ straddles 
over him^ and, holding her husband iA discourse, 
walks backwards with her lover to the door ; wbere ^ 
with a genteel love-kick she dismisses hinx from his 
hiding-place. But that the chaste Columbine 
should be suspected of such an indelicacy, or that 
PiEROT should be so audacious as to attempt the 
examination of premises so sacred* is a solecism iu 
Pantomime* Another impurity that ^ives me al- 
most equal offence, is, 11arlequ],n's tapping the 
neclL or bosom of his mistress, and tbeh kissing his 
Jfingers. I am apprehensive that this behaviour is ^ 
little bordering upon wantonness; which, in the cl^- 
rajcter of Harlequin, who is a foreigner, and a 
fine gentleman, and every thing agreeable^ is as ab« 
surd as it is immodest. 

When these reformations can be brought about, 
every body must allow that a Pantomime will be 
a most rational, and iqstnictive enti«r^nmec¥t ; ^d 
it is to be hoped that none but principal performers 
will be suffered to have a part in it. How pleased 
will the town be this winter to read. in one of the ar- 
ticles of news in the Public Advertiser, * We hear 
thi^t ^t each of the theatres royal there is an entv^e 
new pA^CToyiMi: (io\Y in. r(J^le^r^•4» a^d tlie p^mc\- 



pal parts are to be perfonned by Mr. Garrick, Mr* 
Woodward, - Mr. Bl«>9sopy Mts; Ctbber, a«d . Mn. 
Pritchard, at Dnuy-Loiie: and at>Coven^Gardea 
bf Mr. Quitty Mr. I4111, Mr. Barry, Miss N6«iter» 
&c/ tt is not to be doubted that a PAinpoMiHfe 
so .acted wqold nm tbroagb .a whole season to the 

rilitestas well as most cnmded audiences. Indeedy 
have often wondered at the good^boinour of tb 
tows, that they can bear to dee 'flight after in%|rtfls 
defiant aa entertaimnettt with 01^ one perfotadt 
in it of real repatatioo. 

It was very well observed by a panson ^qnafi^t 
* That if Mr. Addison, Doctor Swift, and Mr. fppt 
wfere alive, and wete unitedly to write a Fayto* 
Mt*Ht tveijr winter, provided Mr. Gartick and Mis. 
Cibber tvere to do the priactnid parts, he verily be* 
lieved tfaeie wouid not be a nmidred peq>k at ttrf 
one roiit in toum, except it was of a Sunday/ if n 
be from too (rther considerattoh than this, I ani ft 
having pAVtDMiMES exhibited to the best advan* 
tagt : and though we have no such Wits among ut 
as his lorddhip "was pleased to name, we are reckoned 
to have ^ good Carpenters as any age has pro* 
duced ; a^ 1 take it, that the most striking beantiesi 
t>f PA17T0HIMICAL Composition are to be ascnbed 
to the CiaPtNTE^, more than to the Wit. 

I am. Sir, 
Tour conttmit reader and most humbh serotinty 

S. W. 

No. 44. THISRSDAY, NOVEArBEll 1, 175a- 

To Mr. FiT£^A]»Afir« 
Sia, ,. 

A jusTLY^dmired poet of i^ur 01m thmi^ q^ssk- 
nug ?n reference to \\'w an, \^t\\% ^^, \W^ 
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Tmt wit it uatuve to advantagit dreu^*tty 

What oft wat thought^ but n?er to wtU expreu^'d. 

The sanie^ it i& presumed, may be said ol almost 
«very kind of writing. Europe is at present sa 
much enlightened, that It is hardly possible to strike 
Out a single notion absolutely new, or which has 
never been touched upon by sonaebody before us* 
Religion, philosophy, and morality in particvlar^ 
have been so thoroughly canvassed, that such as 
would treat upon those subjects now,, have scarce 
any thing left them, but to set some beaten thought 
in a different lights and kke a skilful cook, endeavuur 
to make the tare of yesterday palatable again tOr 
^y> hy a various dressing. If it can be get dowft 
and digested, there are always hopes of its convey- 
ing some nourishment ; and whether it be taken ik)r 
turtle, or venison; pheasant, or moor-game v beel^ 
or mutton^ is not a farthing's matter, so it be re-^ 
lished by the guests. Whether I am possessed of 
any part of this skilly must be left to the decision of 
each person's taste. All I dare engage for is, that dq 
unwholesome ingredient shall enter into- my compiK 
sition , and if^ on the one hand, it should be insipid^ 
on the other, it shall be as harmless as a bit of dry 
bread. 

But to my subject. The comparison of mu»'s life 
to a journey, and the conclusions usually drawn 
from thence,., aie not the less true for being trite and 
common. When we reflect, that to be excessively 
anxious for the wealth, honours, and pleasures of 
this transitory world,, is just as ridiculous as it would 
be to torment ourselves because our acconimoda*^ 
tions at an inn (which we are^ to quit the next morn- 
ing) are not sutiicicutly sumptuous, the aptness of 
the allusion stares us in the face : the assent is ex<* 
torted while the mind dwells upon it : and people 
of every persuasion, however they may disagree iu 



* %th«r propositions, concnr in this, as m a^dfevida 
axiom. 

Yet tensiit do we i-esettifcle tbe due of lum, iA» i 
Mid irt fteriptftre, to btkold hkjigitrejm a ^uif li 
'itraiif&rgettetk what manner of man he um$ ; ftftJi i 
if a fatality hrnigm^riis, our nvtinorieib areatiU&ii 
irorst, in tbe matter that concents us jnosC ; MmA 
in the acqmsiUoa of travquilutt, that ^Mtsm* 
howim on this side th^ grave. A heathen codd te 
te, that this inestimable treasure lies at car M 
bnt that vre giddily stumble over it, in tfaa pana 
«f bubbles. On raeae we bestow all onr strnum 
exertions ; the other has only indolent wishes. 

Btitif we are candidates in earudBt for tbis-Til 
?K>RAL.ffdicity, and which at the same time leads I 
the Mimdotbest road to the ^alestial, ttife ii 
atep should be to discover what tiiat 1$^ vrhich d) 
|>0ses and excludes it : and as it is utterly impose 
Ue that two contimries should peaceably inhabit d 
came breast, let us resolve to drive out the aj 
gressor. 

That p^rtarbatious of every kind are capital ew 
inies to TRA'NQCiLLiTY, spcaks itself : but it nif 
require some semtiny to discern .that the commc 
parent from whence most of these proceed. 
Pride. I say, most of these; for if want, pai: 
fear, and intemperance be excepted, it is presunu 
that few obstacles to serenity can be imagine 
which are not fairly deducible from this sing 
vice. 

The inhnitable Mr. Addison, in one of his Spe 
tators, mentions guilt and atheism, as the only ws 
fantable precluders of chearfulness: nor is 
. here intended to controvert his superior judgment 
this being merely an essay to prove that Pride 
the great source fi>om whence almost ev^ry otfa 
^ecies of j^uilt flows. And as for atheism, itnur 



3 Uiioky v^ithout much tOTturing the argnmcnt, be 
placed to the same account. 

But let us first try the truth of this prupositioD^ 
«pon actual or practical vices^ as distinguished from 
speculative errors ; and thence discover to what de- 
gree they may be said to hold of this ladi/ paramount i 
consequently^ how far we are indebted to her for the 
miseries which fill the world with complaints. 

Sickness, pain, fear, want, and intern perance» 
liave already been excepted, as productive of dis- 
4>rders in the soul^ which derive hot inmiediately 
from this origin : at least, it can hardly with pro- 
priety be said« that a person is proud of a diseadCj^ 
•of cowardice^ or of indigence; though it has been 
j>bserved, that some have had the preposterous 
lolly to glory in being lewd, a drunkard, or a 
glutton. 

Whether human nature be capable of bearing iip 
with cbearfulness and indolence against these evih 
(from what cause soever arising) is a question fo- 
reign to the present business^ which is to excite 
^every thinking person strictly to examine the catar 
logue of vices, one by one; and then to ask hia 
4>wD heart what resemblance they bear to the proi* 
hfic parent here a3signed them ; aind it is (Hresumed^ 
that nothing more is necessary than the holding up 
the progeny to view, in order to ascertain dieic' 
descent. 

It may be gathered from the most authentic tes>* 
timony, that her first-born was ambition ; broughiL 
■to light in the days of your namesake Adam, and 
«ver since, whether clad in a red coat, and armed 
with a scimitar and firebrand, or in the more gen- 
lie habit of a statesman, couitier, .beau,*lawyer, dir« 
vine, &c. still confesses the kindred in every feature 
and action. It is not very material in what order 
the subsequent issue were produeed, £ut that 



To «iuuuerBU the intiniu disorders ai 
del that dispcfse themselves from this roi 
into every pluce, and aie incecsant plagv 
vidiuds, aswell'as to society, were ut> er 
AVbo shall tell the secret pangs of the 
whieli she js planted? Bui her baleful i 
discernible, wherever (tco or three are go 
gelher. Even at the altar, and whilst tl 
in eompliance with the ritual, is uttering 
humiliating epithets, you shall perceive 1 
listently tricked out, and by a thousand 
airs, attracting the worship uf the assist! 
the Dkitv, to herself. 

Trace her from the court, into the city; 
from the genend trader, to the retailer, 
«nd pedlar ; thence into the country, 
equire, to the farmer aiid day-labourer: ( 
low as to the scavenger, chimney-sweeper, 
man; still, through all their dirt and filtl 
occasionally discern her. 

Kor is her parehtai. dominion confii 
-climates or nations called civilized. Trai 
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' Hottentots^ who that reads the accounts of the in* 

- soleiice with which they torment, before they eat 

• their edemies, can doubt whether they are actuated 
by hunger or haughtiness ? In a word, from the fiends 
that lay waste whole kingdoms, down to the sickly 
spleen which devours the slighted coquet, or the 
line lady superseded in her place, we need look no 
further for the author of the griefs which poison our 
peace. 

Ill relation to matters purely speculative, none 
^'ho are ever so little conversant in them, can be at 
a loss for numerous instances of the havock made 
with learning, truth, add religion, by the dogmatical 
imposition of hypotheses and systems, invented by 
men of more power than knowledge ; and the no 
less arrogant prohibition of new lights, which might 
detect the fallacy, or otherwise clash with an as- 
sumed all-sufiiciency. Hence was the asserter of 

- the Antipodes persecuted in the inquisition. I^lence 
all the mischiefs arising from enthusiasm, hypocrisy, 
bigotry, and zeal. Hence-— but 1 am entering into 

- a Held too wide for the limits of an ordinary epistle. 

- Yet having mentioned the possibility of accounting 
for atheism by the same way, I shall here only appeal 

• to your readers, whether that man is simply a fool, or 
if he -must not << necessarily be a very coNC£iT£t> 
fool, who says in his heart there is no God ^ 

And now, sir, should it be asked to what purpose 

- this epistle? or where the remedy? it is answered, 

• that the utility of such a discussion (which for the 
sake of the World^ I could heartily wish had been 
more accurately handled) must be obvious ; for by 
this means the hydra being reduced to one head, it 
becomes a ihore compendious task to cut off that 
one, than to vanquish a legion successively sprout* 

' ing out from different stems : or, to change tlie allu- 
idon, the recipe^ instead of applying to the infinite 

TOL. XXYL Y 



ynaiety of symfytoms, might be eamprisod ia tsra 
words, BAVisH Pridb : as luioad this ^dUsaaae, preg- 
nant of to many otfaersy is nost OQi^uidcaUy csta- 
- tioBcd againsc ia six words of tUfy Wnl — r^PaiOE 
«ff «a# MMitfyor u Air* 

I aaa^.6ut, &c . 

No,45. THURSDAY, NpVEMBH^ A 17^3, 

r- N^eU rnf f HBW . 

■To Mr. 'Fi72-A'pAi(^ 

Thb&b is hardly a greater ins^oceof MiL^atai^ 
oramore certain tokenof ajcr!Qsldis|iodU4on» than 
the abuse of dumb creatooBs ; especially of tboie 
who contribute to our advantage wd conventeacjr. 
The doing an ill office to one who has intended os 
no harm, is a strong proof of inhumanity: but uo- 
kindness to a benefactor ia both inhuman and u&« 
grateful. 

fiut it is not my inteujtioii at present to animad- 
vert upon our barbarity to the animal creation: if 
you will accept of so unworthy a i^orraspondent, 1 
may take anoyther opportuiiity of scpfling you my 
thoughts upon that subject: the business of this let- 
ter is only to vindicate from reproach a poor inani- 
mate being, vulgarly called a Post, ' which every 
body knows is held in the lowest contempt, yet 
whose services to mankind entiitle it to a veiy high 
liegree of regard and veneration. 

f As stupid as a Post/ is a phrase peqiietiMUy 
• mJEide use of. If we want to chonicteciae a ^1, or 
ja jaaan aheolat^ly without an idea, 0if expsessi^ if» 
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* as stupid as a Post/ * As dall as a Beetle,* is a 
term 1 liave no dislike fo ; nor have I any great ob- 
jection to * as grave as a Judge,' which I have con- 
sidered as a synonymoiis phrase, ever since I saW 
ail old gentleman in company extremely angry at 
being told he looked grave ; when it was observed 
by a third person, that grave in the dictionary wa# 
tide DULL. But though it is admitted that the idea 
of dulness may be illustrated by a Beetle, and th# 
idea of gravity by a J udge, 1 positively deny that stu* 
pidity and a Post have any similitude whatsoever. 

It is well known, that "the ancients, and more espe* 
cially the Egyptians, the wisest nation of them all, 
paid the greatest degree of vaneration to several inani^ 
mate things. Almost all vegetables were considered 
us gods, and consequently worshipped as such. Leeks 
and onions were particularly esteemed; and ther^ 
was hardly a garden to be seen that was not over- 
run with deities. Now I own that I have no such 
superstitious regard for a Post, as to recommend its 
deification ; nor am I for making it minister of state, 
as Caligula did his horse ; I only think, that wheh 
it is undeservedly branded into a proverb of cow- 
tempt, common justice requires its vindication. 

In former ages, how much Posts were esteemed,^ 
appears from what Juvenal says of them : 

Ornentur Postes, et grandijanua lauro: 

where we see that they were crowned with laurel. 
Virgil likewise, in describing the destruction of Troy, 
says, tliat the women in the height of despair, 

Ampleieque teuent Postes, atque osculafgwU; 

without doiibt to take an affectionate leave of them. 
And old Ennius, knowing that they were in some 
measure sacred, employs no less a person than tkt 
Goddess Discord herseli* to demolish them : 



■ ■■' ■ DkctfiimUUm 

BCiuJtTTtt9i FOfTBS« |Mrt^l|M( TtfiHgUm 

But before I consider the eeraoe of Poen to 
BMkind in general, I shall take this opportiniitj of 
•cknowledgwttf the obligation which I hm pcnoih 
aDf received from one w them, aad which, may foy 
possibly bias meinfiivoiir of the whole finternity. 

I was travelling my lately, whera I was cntndy 
ig^ioraat of the road, in a put of England too £u 
ftom town for the common people to gjive that re- 
tiooal dirertioQ to a stranger, which they do in end 
aboat London; and too near it^ as I-aflierwards 
JNUid,aot toralishstruBdlyofitsvicei. Camii^at 
hist to a place, where the road branched oat into 
difierent paths, 1 was qmte ata stand, till* seeiig a 
counliy follow passing fay, I enqoirsd the road ti 
Bidey. ^ To Bisley r s^^ he scratching his head» 
and lodking up in mty foce — ^ Where did Ton ceme 
from,sirr I wasnetdedagooddealal the feUuv^^ 
useless and impertinent quesUoD» especially as it 
began to grow dusk; however, that 1 might get 
what inscnictioD from him 1 cciuld, I satisfied him. 
He then, after having attentively looked round the 
country, and informed me I mig^t have come a 
nearer way, gave uie to understand, ^ That he could 
not \vi'\\ tell, but that I was not above two miles 
fnnu it,' P — X take the fellow ! says I, he is as 
stupid as a Post, and mde on : but I had hardly gone 
a hundnrd yards liefore I discovered a Post, which 
\try gt>od-natured)y held out his finger to shew me 
the road, and infunned me in a few wocds that I 
had still three miles to go. I followed the advice of 
this intelligent friend, and soon arrived at the end of 
Uiy journey, ashamed and vexed at the ingratitudt 
1 bad been guiltv uf, in abusing so serviceable a 
guide. 

If a man reflects seriously with hipisf If, as I did 
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then, he will find that Posts are very far from b** 
ing so stupid as they are imagined to be. 1 may 
safely venture to assert, that they have, all negative 
wisdom. They neitiier ruin their fortunes by gam^ 
ing, nor their constitutions by drinking. They keep 
no bad company ; they never interfere either in 
matters of party or religion, and seem entirely un* 
concerned about who is m tavour at court, or who 
out. I'hough I cannot say that their couiage it 
great, they never sufi'er themselves to be affronted 
unrevenged; for they are always upon the defen- 
sive,, though they seldom give the challenge. Drunk« 
ards they have a particular aversion to ; nor is it 
uncommon for a man, though the fumes of wine 
may have made him insensible at night, to feel th# 
effects of their resentment in the moniing. In shorty 
they seem devoted to the service of nmnkind ; sleep- 
ing neither day nbr night, nor ever deserting the 
itAtion which is assigned them. One thing 1 own 
may be justly laid to their charge, which is, that 
they are otl^eh guilty of crutel behaviour to the blind ; 
though I think they amply repay it, by lending siip^ 
tK)rt to the lame. 

1 colild (enumerate sevenJ sorts of Posts, whicfe 
Are of infinite service ; such as tiie Mill-post> thi 
Whipping-post, the Sign-post, and many others t 
I shall at present content myself with inaking a fe# 
6bteerv&tions on the t(v<6 i^t, the WHiPPiKG-pesri 
knd the Sign -post. 

If to put in execution the laws of the land, be of 
^y service to the nation, which few 1 think will 
tieny, the benefit ^Of the Wfiii»M*ro-P6BT must bfe 
very apparent, as being * net^Ktory instrument tX 
such an execution. likic^d th^ service it do«s %6 4 
country place is inconfceivable. I myiself knew^ 
ihan who !mk1 prodefldtd so far as to -lay his himd 
upoii a filvor spoM, with n d^%il ^ Makt it 1^ 

Y3 
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own; but, upon leoking round, and veeiag a WaiF- 
MK^;i>oaT in Hi* way, he desisted ^m the theft. 
Whether he suspected that the Pchkt would iaipeach; 
him or not, 1 will not pretend to./tetermine; sows 
folks were of opinion, that he was afraid olalW 
beas Corpus. It is likewise an infrllible temedy. iat 
all lewd and disorderly behaTiour, which the chsir- 
man at sessions generally empkiys it Jto festrais* 
nor is it. less beneticiaL to the honest part of main 
kind, than the dishonest ; .for thougli it lies inunedi* 
ately in the high road to the gallows, it -has stopped 
many an adventurous young man in his progrew 
thither.-. 

But of the whole foniily of die Pom, I know 
nitae more serviceable than the SiGH^Poerr^ wUcbJ 
like a bill of fore to an entertainment, always stamh 
ready without door, to ..inform you what you an 
to expect within. The intent, of tins has b^ veiy 
much perverted, and accordingly, taken notice of l^ 
your predecessor the Spectator, lie was for pro« 
hibiting the carpenter the use of any sign but his 
saw ; and. the shoe-maker but bis boot ; and with 
great propriety ; for the proverb says, nc tutor ultri 
Crepidam, And indeed it is reasonable ' every shop 
shoujid have a sign that bears some affinity to the 
wares, in which it deab :' for otherwise,, a stranger 
may call for a yard of cloth at a bookseller's, or the 
last World at a linen-draper's. But when th^ 
things are adjusted, nothing can be of greater servicer 
than a SigKipost ; inasmuch as it instructs a man, 
provided be bus money in bis pocket, how he may. 
supply efii bis wants ; and often directs .the hungij^ 
traveller to the agreeable perfomes of a savou^ 
kitchen: from whence it is imagined that the com* 
mon expression conies, of sinelling a Post. 
. ^ llius, Mr. Fitz->Adam, you see how much we aJ« 
indebted to tL\ese eerviceahle things, odled PqsTS : 
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and I think : it would be a great instance of your 
goodness, to endeavour to correct the world's ingr^^ 
titude to tliem ; since it is grown so very notorious^ 
that I have known ^veral, who owe all they have 
to a Post, industrious to undervalue its digai^,^, and 
make its character appear ridiculous. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant f 

W. R. 
N. B. All Posts of honour. Posts in war, letter 
Posts, and Post the Latin preposition, though they 
spell their names in the same manner, are of at 
quite different family ; nor do I undertake to plead 
ill their behalf, knowing that most of them are in 
too flourishing a condition to stand in need of an 
advocate. 

mBaaaaaaBMaaesamssBtsmm 

No, 46, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1753; 

To Mr. Fitz-Adam« 

Sir, 

^ When a rich. man speaketh/ says the son o£ 
Sirach, ^ eveiy man holdeth his tongue ; and lo I 
what he sayeth is extolled to the clouds ; but if £t. 
poor man speak, they say, What fellow is this ?' I 
had a mortifying opportunity yesterday, of expeii^ 
encing the truth of this, observation. 

It is not material that I should tell you who oc 
what I am ; it will be enough to say, that though I 
dine every, day, and always make my c^pearance ii^ 
a clean shirt, I have no thoughts of ottering myself 
as a candidate for a borough at the next general 
election, nor am I quite so rich as a certain inan of 
fashion, who took such a -fancy to me this summer 
in the country, as hardly tgi be easy out of my 
vttmpaoy* 



. -llibfMft ^isrioli ctme toi.ldihi iast'tridt Mrthi 
WM ; vhUib^r I tras cillcd mpambmamem fooii «f^ 
^ri ani bsTing xeemnd a general inTilaikn.to lUi 
tMkf I weiiiynterdajtQ 4iBe with bii^. Utidaa^ 
bwpg thewii into the psrlooi^- 1 fcNiild lihn ttttiaj 
vritk two young gtettemen, who^ as l.afttrwiiil 
learat, were penoiit bf graat quality, .ai||d who, be*, 
lore I was bnl. to sit down, entmfi into a shortwliis* 
pCK Irith my friend, which concluded with a iHrosd 
stare injuy te^e^^id the wOite ^.I th<Mig|it lo,* at* 
teced with a caii^eas centemptv Idad enough for sA 

..I was a little dispOnc^rted at this hdha^Hotar, bet 
was^in some dK^asim relieved hy a litesage a few 
piinutes after, diat dinner was upon the. tkble. Wt 
"Were soon cheated according to form; and as tin 
conversation was ufMMi gMaral salijects, or rather 
upon, no suhfect ^t idl^jud u,tte Iqtvra 
tb bsiy enables a man to sit easier in nis chiair, 1 
now-and-then attempted to put in a word, but I 
fbund I had not th^ good jfoi^ne to make mysdf 
heard. The play-houses happening to be mentioned, 
I asked Very respectfully if any thing new was to bl 
exhibited this season? Upon which it xvas observed^ 
* that the winter was come in upon us all at onre^ 
and that there had l)een ice in Hyde-park of near 
half an inch thick T Upon my friencfs taking n)^ 
tice that there had been a very gitat' court that 
morning, 1 took occasion to inquire how the kang 
did ? when it was immediately reinarked ^ that the 
opera this season would certainly foe a very grand 
'<me.' ^s I was a proficient in music, and a friend 
to the Italian opera, 1 hoped to be Attended to^ 
by saying something in favour of so. elegant as 
entertainment : but before 1 had pi*oceeded throi^k 
half a sentence, the conversation took ancithar 
t^nif and it was unanimously agreed^^ * that my 
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lord Somebody's Greenland dog waft tha finest of the- 
kind ever seen in England/ It was now high tinm 
for uie to have done ; I therefore contented piyselC 
with playing the dumb man till the cloth waa re* 
moved, and then took my leave. 

At my return to my lodgings, I coudd not help' 
thinking that it was not absolujtely impossible for 
great men to be very ill-bred; but however that 
matter may be, I shall eat my dinner at the chQp« 
house to-di^y, notwithstanding I have just receive<| 
a card from my friend, to teil me, * that he dine% 
aloue^ and shall be c^uLte unhappy without me/ 

I am, Sir, ' 

Your most humble servant, 

F.B, ' 

Bath, October the aQth, 1753, ^ 
Mr. Fitz-Adam, 

Among the many inventions of this wise and pp-> 
lite age, I look upon the art of not knowing people to 
be one of the greatest. But for fear the term should 
be a little too technical for many of your readers, vl 
shall explain it at large. What I mean is, that 
persons of distinction shall meet their inferiors in, 
public places, and either walk, sit, or stand close at 
their elbows, without having the least recoUectioa 
of them ; whom, but a week or a day before, they, 
have been particularly intimate with, and for who^t 
they have professed the most affectionate .regard* 
As you have taken no notice of this art, in all pro^ 
bability the professors of it have escaped you; but aaj ' 
I have lately been the subject of its fullest exertion,. 
1 beg leave to trouble you with a few word3 upon th^ 
occasion. 

I am a clergyman of some fortune, though no pre^ 
ferment; aad knowing that I had many friends %^ 
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«K fehllr lft# AflKI, I «att»ifflSA> lasfclMS to aw 

UR plB8Bar6 in Umr COUfCITIOIl. AflB'illOllllllg 

P iioNf tffl^d I toSk' ft wapk' tti'lM fNrfal)p400iD,' 
HBfiM I nlMi uM iioBbifr «f Moii|^. ii oibulil iotu^ a 
Wooety and some l&iiiM tf Mihtj^/'WitfrwiR^ f 
Hb ^^ liiSr a^iduntoa : Mttd imf ^r^at teifrize, 

S§tii fiitt dicih^ I did obt^^^cerre <fiaL any: one 
oftteiKlfar#iM. I Ut^ dmed s^^lral times widi 
Hi liMWi|»/ UBve fiv^uettOy drank tea with the 
liiBlil, HM ^t WinohAs On ^mmar with tk 
liaronM, tal jM aril fhrowing-nijMB iit' Aeir irtj 
€vei7 morning, api MUlQ^. next them in the rooms 
■every eveniiu^ najr, JB^T'V ^ ciords with them at 
the^aasM tii£te, wi&oiit their having the least r^ 
mMmhrance of me* There ia also a very gftsAtA 
"fiunily in the place, in whidi 1 have been so ex- 
tr«yS> !tt(kyte,att^teM^ to the soDg. 

J hate drmnk wiih ikefatker, hint bft'J witk ttemntler, 
EM ht^U^d MK theiidir, M gkm*A #it/k fftr 5rvf)^^; 

fiotyfor what reason; I kn'o^ lioty.ulil^s it be in 
imitatjoh of the lords and ladies above mtotionedy 
nHtK whom th^y Kapbetied to be acquaihtedy I do not 
iihd that any one ot them has the least knowkdge 

I have Iboked in the glass above a hundred times, 
frdm a stf^cion that my fdce mast have undergotitf 
^hi6 eltraordinary change, to occasion this total 
'^ant of reiollectioh in my iriends ; but 1 have life 
satisfaction to find that my eyes, nose, and month 
dre not only remaining, biit they stand as near as I 
can miess, m the very individual places, as when my 
IHenas knew me ; and that their forgetfulness is al- 
fbgelh^ bwitig to this new-invented art; an art, 
which it seems none but persons of fashiun, or a few 
Wy ^fenieel people who have studied under them, 
HbxiXtiskt themselves mastfers of. Biit it is an aii 



l^h^t yrill 1^4^ me^ if a living vrli^ch xnv ^ea^l tbe 
^oble lord l^as been so g99d as to assure o^e q4 
should happen to l^ec9aie vQi4 wW^ I 9t^ ^^ ^}i 
p^ce : for T^ow can I ^^ppose tb^ lu§ lordship fvi^ 
give that to an e^ire stf angier^ y^klf^k k^ l)§s [^9 isfl^ 
|igo promised to s^n ^timate jicfliiaiiyfanyp ? 

I am, Sir, 

Fot/r humble servant, 
Abraham Adams. 

I have taken the first opportunity of publishing 
these letters, not from a conviction that the writera 
of them have any cause of complaint, but from a de- 
sire of removing false prejudices, and of doing jus- 
tice to the character of great people. As for the 
son of Sirach, whom the first of my corrsspondents 
ha^ thought' proper to quote, etery body knows th^t 
his writings aie apocryphal ; and as to the matter 
complained of, namely, that a private man cannot 
make himself beard among lords and great folks, it 
is the fault of nature, who it is well known ban 
formed the ears of persons of quality only for hear-^ 
ing oue another. My .other correspondent, who i% 
piqued at not being known, is equally unreasonabk^ 
for he cannot but have observed at the play-housea 
and other public places, from the numbfix of glasse&^ 
used by people of .&shian, that thev are naturally 
short-sighieid. It is from this visual d^ect, that a 
great .man is apt to mist^d^ fortune for honour, a. 
fitervice of plate for a good name, and his neighboui^iBL 
)yife for his own. Mis memory is in many instances 
as .defective as his sight. Benefits, promises, and 
payment of debts, are things that h^ is extremeljr 
liaible to forget. Haw then is it to be wondered at,, 
that he should ior^t an acquaintance^ But! htivft 
fikirays i)b^\Qed uat thece is a pcopfiosk/ in UttW 



peode to tpeak e^ of ib^fi^rfeAft^ftifc irlM 
fpu orrori axe wandog (whwb is die tam afprtMbt) 
lU|ririUtlmywjoiit tfieir iavectiveft agRimt natmal 
MeeiSy and qeaml wifli the d^af finr not liearifl| 
UMBBt and wiui tlie bBiid for notaeeiiigtliaiL 

I could go near to write a whole poragrapk in 
{iraiaeof |p«atiiien,,if I was nut restrained hjibt 
rdmidarationi that of all things in the worU, tfaqr 
liato flktierjr* 
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To Mr* FitstAdam* 

I)mHiiOBTBn as I am, my spectacles have li^ 
sisted me sufficiently to read yonr papers. PemiH 
me, as a recompence I6r the pleasnre I have re* 
ceived from them, to send yon an anecdote in mj 

femily , which till now has never appeared in priat 
- I am the widow of Mn Solouok Mvzxy ; I «r 
the daughter of Ralph PuHPKiK^Esq; and I » 
the grand-daiighter of Sir Josiar Pumpkiit, 
Pumpkin^hall in South- Wales, I was'^ducated, wi 
my two elder sisters, under the care and tuition 
my honoured grandfather and grandmother, at 
hall-house of our ancestors. It was. the consf 
custom of my grand^ther^ when he was tder 
free from the gout,' to summon his three sr 
daughters to his hed-side, and amuse us wiu 
most important transactions of his life. I 
particular delight in hearing the good old a 
lastrate his own character, which he did, pf 
not without some degree of vanity, hut alway 
netrict adherence to truth. He told ns, he 
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we would have cliildren, to wbom some of bis adven- 
tures might prove useful and important. 

Sir JosiAii was scarce nineteen years old, when 
lie was introduced at the court of Charles the se- 
cond, by his uncle Sir Simon Sparkou grass, 
who was at that time Lancaster herald at arms, and 
in great favour at Whitehall. As soon as he had kissed 
the king's hand, he was presented to the duke of 
York, and immediately afterwards to the ministers, 
and the misUesses. His fortune, which was consider- 
abk?, and his manners, which were extremely elegant, 
mule him so very acceptable in all com^^anies, that 
he had the honour to be plunged at once into every 
polite party of wit, pleasure, and expence, that the 
courtiers could possibly display, lie danced wiji 
the ladies ; he drank with the gentlemen ; he sui\g 
loyal catches, and broke bottles and glasses in every 
tavern throughout London. But still he was by iw 
means a perfect fine gentleman. He liad not fought 
«, DUEL. He was so extremely unfortunate, as never 
to have had even the happiness of a rincountku. 
The want of opportunity, not of counige, had occa- 
sioned this inglorious chasm in his character. He 
appeared not only to the whole court, but even u 
his own eye, an unworthy and degenerate Pumpkin, 
till he had shewn himself as expert in openii^ 
a vein with a sword, as any surgeon in England 
could be with a lancet. Things remained in this 
unhappy situation till he was noiir two-aud-twen^y 
year« of a^e. At length his belter stars prevailed, 
imd he received a most egregious afiroiit from Mr. 
CucuafBigj^one of the gentlemen-ushers of the 
Privy-JkSnrber. Cucumber, who was in waiting 
at eclfil't, spit inadvertently into the chinmey, and 
ai he §tnbd nexLt^ Sir Josiaii Pumpkin, part of 
^tln^jBpittl& rested Sir Josiaii's shoe. It was 

jllien t&at the true Pumpkin honour arose in blush«9 
" Vol. XX vt, ' z 
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upon his cheeks. He turned upon his heel, we 

honie iniiiicdlately, and sent Mr. Cucumber a cLs 

leri^e. Captain Daisy, a friend to each party, n 

only tarried ll:e challenge, but adjusted the pre 

ininaries. 'ILe heroes were to fight in Moor-fielc 

and to bring fifteen seconds on a side. Punctuali 

is a strunti instance of \ ulour upon the s«? occasior 

The clock of St. Paul's struck seven, jiidt when tl 

combatants were marking out their gicimd, and ea( 

of the two-and-thirty gentlemen was adjusting hit 

self into a posture of defence agaiiit^l Ins adversar 

It happened to be the hour for breukiast in the iio 

pital oi Bedlam. A small bell had rung to summ< 

the Bedlamites into the great g:illery. The keepe 

had already unlocked the cells, and \v<iie bringii 

forth their mad folks, when the porter of Bedlai 

Owen Macduffy, standing at the iron <;ate, ai 

beholding such a number of armed men in the mid 

of the fields, immediately roared out, ' fire, murde 

swords, daggers, bloodshed !' Owen's voice wj 

always remarkably loud, but his I'ears had render* 

it still louder and more tremendous. ilis won 

struck a panic into the keepers ; they lost all pn 

sence of mind ; they forgot their prisoners, and bai 

tened most precipitately down stairs to the scene ( 

action. At the sight of naked swords, their feai 

increased, and at once they stood open-mouthe 

and r:iiotionless. Not so the lunatics ; freedom t 

madmen, and light to the blind, are equally rapti 

rous. Ralph ^Iogers the tinker began the alarir 

Ilis bramshad been turned with joy at the ilestora 

tion, and the poor wr(!tch imagined that this gloriou 

set of combiittrnts were Roundheads and Fanatics 

and accordingly he cried out, * Liberty and pro 

perty, my boys ! down with the Rump ! Cromweli 

and IiiETo^ are come from Hell to destroy us 

Come, my Cavalier luds, follow mc; and let U5 
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knock out their brains.' The Bedlamites immedi- 
ately obeyed, and with the tinker at Lheir head, 
Jeaped over the biilisters of the st lir-case, and ran 
vi iidly into the fields. In their way they picked up 
some staves and cudgels, which the porters and the 
keepers had inadvertently left behind, and rushing 
forward with amazing fury, tliey forced themselves 
outrageously into the midst of the combatants, and 
in one unlucky moment, destroyed all the decency 
and order with which this most illustrious duel had 
begun. 

It seemed, according to my grandfather's obser- 
vation, a very uri toward fate, that two-and-thirty 
gentle'.:'i!i of covMge, honour, fortune and quality, 
should meet together in hopes of killing each other, 
with all that resolution and politeness which be- 
longed Lo their stations, and should at once be 
routed, dispersed, and even wounded, by a set: of 
madmen, without sword, pistol, or any other more 
honourable weapon than a cudgel. 

The madmtii wen* not only superior in strength, 
but num'jers. Sir Josiaii I'lmpkin and Mr. Cl'- 
CUMBEii blood their ground at. long as possible, 
and they boiii endeavoured to make the lr.n;Lii('s"the 
sole objects of their mutual revenge, but tlie two 
FRii.NDs were soon overpowered, and no perspi^ 
daring to come lo their assistance, each of them 
made cis proper a retreat as the place and circum- 
stances woujd admit. 

Many of tlie other gentlemen were knocked down 
and trampU'd tuider foot. Some of tliem, who a my 
graiidr'ather'o generosity would never name, b3took 
tlieinselvcs to flight in a very inglorious manner. 
/\n eari's son was spied clinging submissively round 
the feet of mad Pocklington the tayior. A young 
baronet, although naturally intrepid, was obliged to 
conceal himself at the bottom of Pippin Kate's 

z 2 
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?.pple-stiill. A Shropshire squire of three thousand 
pounds a yrar, was discovered chin deep, and almost 
stifled in i-leet-ditch. Even Captain JDaisy him- 
beh was found in a milk-cellar, with visible marks 
of tear and constematiun. Thus ended this mau- 
sj>icioiis day. But the niadmen continued their out- 
rages numv days after. It was near a week beioie 
llicv wore all retaken and chained down in tlwir 
ce\h. During that interval of liberty, they com- 
mitted many ofl'ensive pranks throughout the cities 
of London and \\ estniinsler ; and my grandfaihf r 
himself had the misfortune to see mad RoCwEi.s 
come into the Queen's drawmg room, und spit iu a 
duch^5s*s face. 

Such unforeseen disasters occasioned some prj- 
df nt rcKulations in the laws of honour. It was en- 
acted that fiom that tiuie, six combafcrnts (three on 
a side) might be allowed and acknowledged to con- 
tain such a quLncity oi blood in their veins, as should 
he Ml "..( K'nt to satisfy the highest alh'ont that could 
be o:;'.'red. 

AtterwanJ?, u|)on the maturest deliberation, as 
my grandfather assured me, the number six was re- 
cliiced to fnur; two principals and two seconds; each 
second was to te the truest and best-beloved friend 
tiiilt Lis- principal had in the world: and these se- 
conds were to light, providf^d they declan,*d upon 
oaih, that the} had no manner of quarrel to eiich 
otlier : for tlie canons of honour ordained, that in 
case the two seroiids had the least heat or animo- 
sity one against the other, they must naturally be- 
come principals, and therefore ought to seek out 
for seconds to themselves. 

Ilavini: told vou a verv remarkable event in inv 
grandfather's life, alnior^t in his own words, atid 
linding that the story lias carried me perhaps into 
too threat a length of letter, I shall not mention some 
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curious facts relating to my father, and to poor dear 
Mr. SoLOMOM Muzzy, of whom 1 am the unforr 
tunate and mournful relict. But I have at least the 
honour and consolation to he, 

• Sir, 
Your constant reader, and 

most hamblc servant, 

Mary 'Muzzy^ 



No. 48. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1753. 

Though the demand for this paper has more than 
answered my expectations, yet the profits arising 
from it have not been so immense as to enable me,' 
at this present time, to set up the one-horse chair 
which I promised myself at first setting out. For 
^vhich reason, and for certain private objections, 
which I cannot help making to a post-chai: e or a 
hired chariot, when I am inclined to make an ex- 
cursion into the country, I either travel on foot, or, 
if the distance or the weather should make Jt ne- 
cessary, I take my place in that sociable and com- 
municative vehicle, called a stage-coach. Happy is 
:he man, who without any laboured designs ot* his 
own, finds his very wants to be productive of big 
Conveniencies ! This man am I ; having met with 
certain characters and adventures upon these ram- 
bles, that have contributed Uiore to the enriching 
my stock of hints towards carrying on this work, 
than would have ever presented themselves had I 
cirove along the road admiring the splendor of my 
dwn equipage, or loMed at my ease in the hired 
[>ne of another. 

Z3 
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Many of these characters and adventures had 
appeared before now in these essays, if the desire of 
obligiiig^ my correspondents, assisted by a modesty 
peculiar to myself, 1 hat of thinking the productions 
of others to be almost as valuable as my own, had 
not inclined me (if I may speak the language of 
traffic) io turn factor for my friends, and to trade 
by r(;nmiis&ion rather than to do business entirely 
on my own account. And in carrying on this com- 
merce, 1 have consulted the satisfaction of my ciis- 
toniers, as well as my own interest : for though I do 
not pretend to so much humility as absolutely to 
allow that any other trader cioi send such goods to 
market as my own, or, to drop the allusion, that 
there is a man now living who can write so wittily, 
60 wisely, and so learnedly as myself; yet the pro- 
ductions of many will piobably have mere variety 
than those ot a single person, even though that single 
person should be myself. • But I have still a stronger 
reason for giving place to correspondents ; it is the 
strong propensity which I have always found in my 
nature to communicate happiness. Every body 
knows, at least every writer, with what infinite sa- 
tisfaction a man se(?s himself in print. For my own 
part, I shall never forget the flutterings and heart- 
beatmgs I felt upon the honour that was done me 
many years ago by the author of the Gentleman's 
INlagazine, in publisliing a song to Caelia, which was 
the iirst of my compositions. Indeed there was a 
small inconvenience attending the pleasure at that 
particular time; for as my finances were a little 
low, 1 almost ruined myself by the many repeated 
half-dozens which 1 bought of that magazine to dis- 
tribute among my friends for their wonder and ad- 
miry tion. And hence, if I was in haste to set up an 
equipage, would arise another motive to the iosert- 
ing the letters of correspondents ; but as every pe- 
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cuniAry consideration is of small weight, wheq 
compared with the pleasure of communicating hap- 
piness, 1 have given it but little of my attention. 
One thing I must request of my readers before I have 
done entirely with this subject, which is, that if it 
should enter into their heads that 1 have laid before 
them a dull paper, they will please to impute it to 
the abundance of my good nature, and not to any 
laziness in my disposition, or deficiency in my 
judgment. 

l5ut to return to my country excursions. I was 
coming to town from one of them this week in the 
Windsor stage-coach, which, as we passed through 
Brentford, stopped to take up two of the fair-se.x, 
inhabitants of that genteel place, one of them, at a 
collar-maker's, and the other ^t a breeches-maker's. 
The collar-maker's lady, who was a person of very 
fine breeding, wished the breeches- mater's lady 
joy of her coming abroad after her lying-in, and 
excused herself by illness for not having waited 
upon her on the occasion: to which the breeches- 
maker's lady answered, in the politest manner imar 
ginable, * that she should have been extremely glad 
to have seen her, but that she sent cards to none of 
her acquaintance, as indeed there was no occasion ; 
for that, excepting herself (meaning the collar- maker's 
lady) she had been visited at her sitting up by all 
the Quality of Brentford/ 

The Quality of Brentford fixed my attention 
to these ladies ; and during so short a journey as to 
Hyde-park corner, where I made my compliment* 
of departure, I acquired so much knowledge in the 
affairs of Child-birth, in Thrushes, Red-gums, and 
the management of the moath, that I shall hardly 
decline a debate upon tho^e subject^ with the most 
experienced nurse at the lying-in hospital in Brown- 
low-street. 
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As there are few circumstances too trivial to 
furnish useful hints to a considerate mind, at my 
return to my lodgings I could not help looking upon 
this boast of the breeches-maker's wife, concemmg 
the number and grandeur of her visitors, namely, 
that they were all the (Jualitv of JiiiE>:TF0iiD, 
to be exactly of a piece with the vanity that possesses 
almost every individual of mankind. 

To mention a stage-coach once more; who is 
there that has travelled in one, but must have heard 
it observed by the most ordinary of the passengers, 
that this was the first time in their lives that they 
had ever sufl'ered themselves to be crowded into so 
mean a carriage? For my own part, I have always 
remarked it, that within half a dozen miles of the 
end of our journey, if there has been a fine-spoken 
lady in the coach, though but a country shop- 
keeper's wife, who imagined herself a stranger to the 
company, she has expressed great anger, and asto- 
nishment at not seeing the chaise, the chariot, or 
the roach coming to meet her on the road. To 
what is this vanity owing, but to the desire of being 
thought in her own person, one of the Quality of 

BllKNTFOIlD ? 

If we look into the city, and obsers'e the eating 
and drinking of almost every common tradesman; 
the strut of the husband in his gown and hood upon 
a lord-mayor's day; the extravagance of the wife 
in dress, furniture, and ser\ants; their parties to 
A'auxhall and Sadler's Wells ; their visits and enter- 
tainments ; the question will occur, whence are all 
these vanities, but to see and be seen by the Quality 
of Brentford? 

The fine gentleman, whose lodgings no one is ac- 
quainted with ; whose dinner is served up under 
cover of a pewter plate from the cook's shop in Por- 
ridge Island ; and whose annuity of a hundred 



pounds is made to supply a laced suit every yeaj?, 
and a chair eveiy evening to a rout ; returns to 
his bed-room on foot, and goes shivering and sup- 
perless to rest, for the pleasure of appciiring among 
ppople of equal importance with ibe Quality of 
Brkntford. 

The confectioner's wife, who Kghts up her rooms 
with wax candles, and pays for them with the card 
rooney ; who borrowa chairs, tables, and servants of 
her neighbours ; who sweats undjer the fatigue ^ 
doing the honours of kcr house, and wlxo is almost 
stilled to death by the mob she has invited ; has no 
other gratification from her folly, than the jdle boast 
of having brought together to her rout„ all the 
Quality of Duentfoud, 

But to take characters in the group, why is every 
ordinary meclianic^ every pettifogging attorney, 
every clerk in an otBce, every painter, ^aycr, poet, 
«and musician, or, in short, why is almost every maa 
one knows nuiking a show beyond his iucome, bu^ 
from a desire of being ranked among the Quality 

of B RENT FORD. 

I shall conclude this paper with a short letter, 
which I received two days ago froiiu a correspoiv* 
dent, who, if I can form any judgment of his rau)^ by 
his manner of writing, must be one of the Quali'TY 
of Brentford, 

Mr. Fitz-Apam, 
I am no enemy to humour and irony and. all 
that, but I cannot help thinking that you must have 
spent the chief part of your time among low people ; 
and this is not only my own opinion, but the opi- 
nion of most of the persons of quality with whom I 
converse. If you are really acquainted with the 
manners of upper life, be so good as to convince us 
of it, by copying its language, and drawing your fu- 
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ture characters from that inexhaustible source of 
politeness and entertainment. 

I am, 

Your friend and well-wvihcr, 

Z, 



No. 49. TIIUllSDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1753. 

Though I am an old fellow, I am neitlier sour nor 
silly enough yet, to be a snarling laudator temporit 
acti, and to hate or despise the present age because 
it is the present. I cannot, like many of my contem- 
poraries, rail at the wonderful degeneracy and cor- 
ruptiou qt these times, nor, by sneering compliments 
to the ingenious, the sagacious, moderns, intimate 
that they have not common sense, I really do not 
think that the present age is marked out by any new 
and distinguished vices and follies, unknown to for- 
mer ages. On the contrary, I am apt to suspect 
that human nature was alwavs very like what it is at 
tills day, and that men, Irom the time of my great 
progenitors down U^ this moment, have always hud 
in them the same seeds of virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly, of which only the modes liave varied, 
from climate, education, and a thousand other con- 
spiring causes. 

Perhaps this uncommon good-hnmour and in- 
dulgence of mine to my contemporaries may he ow- 
ing to the natural benignity of my constitution, in 
which I can discover no particles of envy or ill- 
nature, even to mv rivals both in fame and profit, 
the weekly writers ; or perhaps to the superK»rity of 
n)y parts, which every body must acknowledge, and 
whirh places me infinitely above the mean senti- 
ments of envy and jealousy. But whatever may be 
the true cause, v.hicli probably neither my readers 
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nor I shall ever discover with precision, this at least 
is certain, that tiie present age has not only the 
honour and pleasure of being extremely well with 
me,, but if I dare say so, better than any that I have 
yet either heard or read of. Both vices and virtues 
are smoothed and softened by manners ; and though 
they exist as they ever have done, yet the former 
are become less biuTjarolis, and the latter less rough. 
Insomuch that 1 am as glad as Mr. Voltaire can be;, 
that 1 have the good fortune to live in this age ; 
independently of that interested consideration, that 
it is rather better to be still alive, than only to 
have lived. 

This my benevolence to my countrymen and con- 
temporaries ought to be esteemed still the more 
meritorious in me, when I shall make it appear that 
no man's merit has been less attended to, or re- 
warded, than mine: and nothing produces ill-lm- 
mour, rancour, and malevolence so much as neglected 
and unrewarded merit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is evident, and 
their effects, wherever they are read, prodigious. 
They are equally calculated, I may say it without 
vanity, to form thie heart, improve the understandi- 
ing, imd please the fancy. Notwithstanding a]^ 
-which, the ungrateful public does not take above 
three thousand of them a week." Though, accord- 
ing to jMr. Maitland's calculation of the number of 
the inha*^ 'iants in this great metropolis, they ought 
^to take two hundred thousand of them, supposing 
only five persons, and one paper to each family ; 
and allowmg seven millions of souk in the rest of 
the kingdom, I may modestly say, th^t one milliou 
more of them ought to be taken and circulated ia 
the country. The profit arising from the sale of 
twelve hundred thousand pipers, would be some ea* 
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counigemftnt to me to continue these my labours for 
the benefit of mankind. 

I have not yet had the least intimation from the 
ministers, tliat they have any thoughts of calling 
me to their assistance, and giving nie some conside- 
rable employment of honour and profit : and huviiig 
had no such intimations, I am justly appreheosivt 
tliat They have no such intentions. Such intima- 
tions bciny; always long previous to the performance, 
often to the intentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I confess I expected 
to be, by any considerable borough or county to 
represent them in the next parliament, and to de 
fond tl)eir liberties, and the Christian religion, 
ai^iinst the ministers and the Jews. But I think! 
iran account for this seeming slight, without morti- 
fication to my vanity and self-love; my name being 
;el pentateuch name, which, m these suspicious and 
doubtful times, savours too strongly of Judaism; 
though, upon the faith of a Christian, I have not the 
least tendency to it ; and I must do Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
(wiio I own has some influence over me) the jusstice 
to say, that she has the utmost horror for those 
sanguinary rites and ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding all this ill usage (for every man 
may be justly said to be ill used, who is not reward'.-d 
according to his own estimation of his own merit) 
which I feel and lament, I cannot however call tlie 
present age names, and brand it with degeneracy. 
Nature, as I have already observed, being always 
the same, modes only varying. With modes, tlie 
signification of words also varies, and in the course 
of those variations, convey ideas very different from 
those which they were originally intended to ex- 
press. I could give numberless instances of this 
kind, but at present I shall content mysell' with this 
"single one. 
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The word honour^ in its proper signification, 
doubtless implies^ the united sentiments of virtue, 
truth) and juslica, carried by a generous mind be- 
yond those mere moral obligations which the laws 
require^ or can punish the violatioA of. A true 
UAN OF HONOUR will not content himself with 
the literal discliarge of the duties of a man and a 
citizen ; he raises and dignifies them into magnaui- 
mity. He gives where he may with justice refuse ; 
be forgives where he may with justice resent ; and 
his whole conduct is directed bv the noble senti- 
menu of his own unvitiated heart ; surer and more 
scrupulous guides than the laws of the land, which 
being calculated for the generality of mankind, 
must necessarily be more a restraint upon vices in 
general, than an invitation and reward of particular 
virtues. But these extensive and compound no- 
tions of HONOUR hav« been long contracted, and 
reduced to the single one of personal courage. 
Among th^ Romans, honour meant no moi% than 
contempt of dangers and death in the service, whe- 
ther just or unjust, of their country. Their succes- 
sors and conquerors, the Goths and Vandals, who 
did not deal much in complex ideas, eimplified 
those of HONOUR, and reduced them to this plain 
and single one, of fighting for fighting's sake, upon 
any, or all, no matter what, occasions. 

Our present mode of honour is something 
more compounded, as will appear by the true cha- 
racter which I shall now give ef a IdAhionable mak 
of honour. 

* A GfeNTLBM AN, wbich is now the genteel sy*- 

* A Gentleman, is eirery man, who with a tolerable suit of 
cloatibs, a sword by his side, and a watch and snnlF-box in his 
pockets, assertii himself to be « ^imtleman, swears with energy 
that he will be treated as such, and that he will cut the thrott 
•f a^y man who prebumtt W ftajf the contrary, 

VOL. XXVU A A 
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nommous term for a max of honour, must, like 
his Ciothic ancestors, be ready for and rather desi- 
rous of a single combat. And if by a proper degree 
of wrongheaacdness he provokes it, he is only so 
niiich iLe more jealous of his honour, and more ot 

a GENTIT.MAN. 

He may lie with impunity, if he is neither dc* 
tected nor accused of it : for it is not the lie he tells^ 
1)Ut the lie he is told of, that dishonours him. h 
thftt case lie demoustrates his veracity by his sword» 
t)r his pistol, and either kills or is killed with the 
greatest honour. 

He may abuse and starve his own wife, daugb* 
tei s, or sisters, and he may seduce those of oiber 
Hien, particularly his friends, with inviolate ho- 
nour, because, as Sir John Brute very justly ob* 
serves, he wears a sword, 

liy the laws of honour he is not obliged to pay 
his servants or his tradesmen ; for as they are 4 
j>ack of scoundrels, they cannot without insolence 
demuHd their due of a gentleman: but he must 
punctually pay his gaming-debts to the sharpers 
who have cheated him; for those debts are realij 
debts of HONOUR. 

lie lies under one disagreeable restraint: for b* 
must not cheat at play, unless in a horse-match : but 
then he may with great honour defraud in an of- 
fice, or betray a trust. 

In j)ublic affairs, he may, not only with honour, 
but even with some degree of lustre, be in the same 
session a turbulent patriot, opposing the best mea- 
sures, and a servile courtier, promoting the worst ; 
provided a very lucrative consideration be knovn 
to be the motive of his conversion ; for in that ciu^ 
the point of honour turns smgly upon the quaa- 
turn. 

From these premises, which the more they arc 
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coosldered the truer they will be found, it apj)ears, 
that there are but two things, which a man of ihe 
nicest HONOUR may not do, which ar£ declining 
single combat, and cheating at play. Strange ! that 
viiiTUE should be so ditHcult, and honour, its 
superior, so easy to attain to. 

The uninformed herd of mankind are governed by 
words and names, which they implicitly receive 
without either knowing or asking their meaning. 
Kven the philosophical and religious controversies, 
for the last three or four hundred years, have turned 
much more upon words and names, unascertained 
and misunderstood, than upon things fairly stated. 
The polite world, to save time and trouble, receive, 
adapt, and use words, in the signification of the 
day ; not having leisure nor inclination to examine 
and analyse them : and thus often misled by sounds, 
and not always secured by sense, they are hurried 
into fatal errors, which they do not give their un- 
derstandings fair play enough to prevent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them 
back to their true signification, one may bonietimes 
happen to expose and explode those errors, wh.igh 
the abuse of them both occasions and protects. 
May that be the good fortune of this day's paper ! 
How many untbmking and uniijvppy men really 
take themselves to be men of honour, upon these 
mistaken ideas of that word ! And how fatal to 
others, especiaH)' to the young and unexperie^nced, 
is their example and success in the world ! I could 
heartily wish that some good dramatic poet would 
exhibit at full length and in lively colours upon the 
stage, this modish character of a xMan of honour, 
of which 1 have but slightly and hastily chalked the 
outlines. Upon such a subject I am apt to think 
that a good poet might hh more useful than a good 
preacher, as perhaps his audiences would be more 
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tkwv >> s gnat diAreDce behreea a M ak flf bo- 
»OBa, aad a Pxescht of HO>9Ck. By Pxiaowof 
«9»orB were iseant in tlic latter etiil of thclait 
««BtBiy, bad antbars and poets of noble bii tfa, who 
wert bnt just not fooh enough to [iregx tfaeir names 
4b {Mat letters ^ tlie protogues, epilogues, aod 
soaiatiiHeB eves Ae piays with which they ecter- 
taineit the public. Bnf now that our nobility are too 
tmernat to JBtei^te qi tlie traile of us jioor pro- 
J tm ui autbon, or to eclipse our ^erformanres by 
tta diMiQgmbcd aai^ tuperior exctilency and lustre 
of heir's; the meuning at present of a P^asov of 
BOXMfB, ifl mhcedto the simple idea of a Peh- 
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£j juc tanu /Wl Ronan tlU coiua BubwU r 

ViM. 

To Mr, Frrj-ApaM. 
Sir, 
Xifouoii 1 am a coiistar.t inhabitant of thia tswa, 
vhieh IB daily producuig some D«ff impronincat ia 
(be polite and elegant artt,'in nhich I intereat lay- 
aelf, perhaps to a degree of ciithiiiiaBiii, aiid have al- 
vayB % thou^iid reasons for not leaving it a ftingl* 
day ; yet I cannot help still accosting iny fneads, 
upua ^leir first arrival from the eouiitry, with tlie 
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usual question at tliis time of the year, * Well, sir, 
what brings you to town ?' The answer has always 
varied according to the circumstances of the person 
asked : * To see the new bridge ; to put a son to 
Westminster ; the inns of court, the army, &c. To 
Jiear the new opera ; to look out for a wife ; to be 
in fortune's way at the drawing of the lottery ; to 
print a sermon ; a novel ; the state of the nation, 
^cc, &c. ; to kiss hands for an employment ; to be 
elected fellow of the Ro^ral Society ; to consult 
I>octor Ward ; to be witness for Mrs. Squires/ In 
short, the reasons given are infinite, and I am afraid 
the detail has been already tedious. But I must 
observe, that the most general motive of the njen 
haa been to buy something they wanted, and of the 
ladies to buy something they did not want 

This year, indeed, that general reason has given 
place to another, which is not only general but 
universal ; for now, ask whom you will what he is 
come up for, he draws up all his muscles into a 
most devout gravity, and with an important solem- 
nity answers you, ^ To repeal the Jew bill/ This 
religious anxiety brings to my mind the political 
zeal, no less warm or universal, in the year ten. I 
remember I then met with a Welch collier who 
asked me for a halfpenny, telling me he was starving 
here, as were his wife and children two hundred 
miles off. As I knew him by his dialect to be of a 
good family, I expressed to him my surprize that he 
would leave his principality to come into a country 
where they paid so little regard to the antiquity of 
Jiis house, or the length of his pedigree ; and desired 
that he would tell me why he came to London. He 
immediately swelled with all the pride of his ances- 
tors, put his arms a kimbow, and answered, / To 
j.uU down the French king/ 

But the worst reason for coming to London that 

A ^ 3 
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I ever heard in my life, v/a» given me last nigbtat a 
visii Liv a young ludy of the most graceful figure I 
c-vir lii'l:eld ; it wab, ' 10 have her bbape altered to 
the nuidern fashion.' That is to say, to have her 
bii-usts compressed by a fiat, strait line, which is to 
c\;end cro^s-wise from shoulder to shoulder, and also 
to dt'scend, still in a strait line, in such a manner, that 
^l•u bhall not be able to pronounce what it is that 
])rc- vents the u^ual tapering of the waist. I protest 
\vhen I saw the beautiful figure that was to be so de- 
f(>rniod b' the stay-maker, 1 \vbs as much shocked, 
cs :f 1 J ad been U>Id that she was come to deliver up 
tho<e anln)ated kxowls of beauty to the surgeon.— 
I bo: row my terms from gardening, which now in- 
deed furnishes the most pregnant and exalted ex* 

pn ssions of any science in being And this brings 

to my mind the only instance that can give an ade- 
quate idea of my concern. Let us suppose Mr. 
Browne should, in any one of ilie many Klysiums he 
lias niiide, see tl.e old trrrasses rise again and mask 
his undulating knowls, or straight rows of cut tre« 
obscure his noblest conligiiralicms ot scenery. Vhcn 
lord Burlington r^aw llie rebuilding of St. Paul's by 
Sir C. Wren, the remcnibraiice of the front which 
had been destroyed, and liis partiality to the work of 
his admired Inico .lones, drew from him the follow- 
ing citation. * When the Jews saw tlie second teai- 
ple, they wept.* I own (though no Jew) I did tlie 
fame, when I heard that the most beauteous remain 
of iiaiiuTS architecture was so soon to be destroyed; 
and could not help reciting those once atlmired linca 
in the Ilenrv and Kmnui, 

Ko longer shtiU the bodpicf, avtlu lac'd, 
J'roni tJiy ruM. bosom to thif slenuek waist. 
That air and II AM MosY of sh.wf. ciprcsst 
Fivi htf prcr.Ms, and dfautii-ui,i y t.fss ; 

■ Ail ' 'T.'>f j/jaw'.s coat shall hide 

ntff TAPER ihape and comelinsss (y side. 



Observe tli« force of every word ; ^nd us ^ testiinouy 
Ihi^t Ibis excellenl wriipr \va9 pecjuliurly iiappy in 
the expressioO} comclinr&s of sidk, the oicest 
observer of our times, who is now publishing a mobt 
rational Analysis of Beauty, has chosen for the prin- 
cipal illustration of it, i^ pair of stays, such as would 
iit the shape ^escribed by tjie judicious poet; and 
has also shewn by drawings of other stays, thai 
every minute deviation from the first pattern is a 
diminution of beauty, and every grosser alteration 
i deformity. 

I hear that an ingenious gentleman is going with- 
in these few days to publish a treatise on Deformity, 
if he means artificial as well as natural deformity^ 
he may make his work as voluminous as he pleases. 
A few books of travels will furnish him w ith abun^ 
dant instances, of bead-moulders, face -squeezers, 
nose-parers, car-stretchers, eye-painters, lip-borers, 
looth-st^incrs, breast-cutters, fpot-swatliers, ^c.^c. 
ail modelled by fashion, none by taste. Whenever 
taste or sense shall interpose to amend, by a slight 
improvement, the mere deficiencies in the human 
figure, we may see by a single instance how it i» 
likely to be received. 

A country family, whose rcasom for coming to 
London^ was to have their pictures drawn, and prin«' 
ci pally that of the hopeful heir, brought him to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. That skilful artist, soon dis-> 
covering that a little converse with the world might, 
one day or other, wear off the block, which to a 
common observer obscured the man, instead of draw- 
ing him in a green coat with spaniels, or, in the 
more contemptible livery of a fop, playing with a 
lap-dog 

0« /lomint subiime dtdiU 

lie gave him a soul darting with a .proper spirit 
through the rusticity of his features. I met the 
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mother and sisters coming down stairs the day it 
was finished, and 1 found Sir Godfrey ia a most vio* 
lent rage above. * Look there/ says he, pointibg to 
the picture, ^ I'here is a fellow ! 1 have put some 
sense in him, and none of his family know him.' 

Sir Godfrey's consciousness of his own skill wai 
«o well known, that it exposed him frequently to 
the banter and irony of the wits his friends. Pope^ 
to play ]]im oft*, said to him, after looking round a 
room full of beauties that he had painted, * It is 
pity. Sir Godfrey, that you had- nut been consulted 
at the creation.' Sir Godfrey threw his eyes strong 
upon Pope's shoulders, and answered, * Really I 
should have made some things better/ But tlie 
punishment for this profaneness pursued our wit still 
further. 

It is remarkable that the expletive Mr. Pope ge* 
nerally used by way of oath, was, * God mend me!' 
One day, in a dispute with a hackney coachman, lif 
used tliis expression : — * JNIend you !' says the coach- 
man ; * it would not be half the trouble to make a 
new one.' I ( it niav be allowable to draw a moral 
reflection from a ludicrous story, I could heartily 
wish that the ladies would every morning seriously 
addrcbs to their IMaker this invocation of Air. Pope ; 
ond, after devout meditation on the Divine patro- 
nage to which they have recommended their charms, 
apply themselves properly to pursue all human means 
for the <lue accomplishment of their prayer. 1 Hat- 
ter myself that this advice may be palatable, in as 
much iis it comprehends that celebrated example of 
imiting religion and politeness, delivered down to 
us from the ancients in these few words, ' Sacrifice 
to tlie Graces/ And I hope the sex will consider 
Iiow gre^t a blemish it will be to the present age, if 
Ihe painter or historian should declare to posterity 



Ikat the Indies ef these times were never knows to 
iftrrifice to aay god but Fashioit. 

To coocluide &e histofy of my unhappy idsit. I 
must confess I was provoked beyoad all patience, 
leserve^ or good breeding; and very rudely flung out 
ef the room, haviftg first told the lady she need not 
have given herself the trouble of a journey to London^ 
fcr I would answer ibr him, the talents of Mr. Square^ 
k«r Somersetshire staymaker, were sufficient to dress 
ker xn the most elegant taste of the modem fashion^ 
cnr indeed (if he was not an old man) to put her in a 
vay that she could not possibly dress out of it. 

I am, as a hter of elegance. 

Your admirer and humbU servant* 



^f^ 
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I I ■ I Quod medieorum est, 

FrQn^tt(^\t ruedioi : trMCtantfubriliafabri, 

HoR. 

4 ffOi7Gif there is nothing more pleasing to the 
JIKki^d of man than variety, yet it may be pursued in 
9n€h a manner as to make the most active and va- 
ried life a tiresome sameness. To illustrate this 
ieeming paradox, I shall relate what I learnt from 
an humble companion of a gentleman of vast spirits 
(as he is called by his acquaintance) who thinks he 
has shewn his value for time by never having yet 
enjoyed one moment of it. The active gentleman, 
it seems, proposed to the other to make the tour of 
England, and ride daily from house to house, and 
from garden to garden : which indeed they did in so 
expeditious a manner, not to lose time, that they did 
not allow the least portion of it ibr the objects they 
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the hottest vreather ihcj never waiked' mder the 
bhade W the plaotatiooft they ib miich iriwnd, and 
ciune %m purpoec to tee ; hot craased the flcorchtng 
lawa foe Uie neareet way to the bnilding tbey would 
^loi rest ib, or the water they refiued to be rowfd 
,Hpon. Thus they flew through the eoumtriee and 
.gardeoa they went, to sbs, with* as miick fetigBW^ 
and not more ohaervatioo, than a pott hone m hh 
atag^; and thb for the pleaeure of vAUStr, mi 
(the advaatage of iMvafiiwnu%nT* 

In what respect does this gentleinan^a cotttat 
diflbr from bis who seeks a tauiitt of acquaivt- 
AVCE? llie coDsequeAce moat be c^sactly the 
vame; vie. toe and enjoyment of none. An onex- 
t^erienced man, who has ha|>pened to aee one of tins 
turn eagerly following, or boasting of his a^Ooaint- 
ance with the builder, the nlaater, the poet, thepr- 
li^ian, the seaman, the soldier, the mosician, the 
jockey, would naturally suppoie he was generally 
talking with those gentlemea in the several sciences 
they respectively excelled in. No, this is the only 
discourse which he studies to avoid. 

Before I endeavour to account for this strange ab- 
iBurdity, i would just observe, that the persons I am 
apeakiag of are of a very different character from 
those who from a mere principle of vanity ere con- 
tinually numbering among their friends, though upcm 
the slightest grounds, men of high birth and station, 
and who always bring to my mind justice ShalloVs 
acquaintance with John of Gaunt, who never saw 
him but once, and then he broke his head« Equally 
wide of the question is that character, who from a 
love of talking avoids the company where his news 
has been already published, and dreads the man who 
is better heard than himself on general t<ipics. 

Icixo&AvcR and an imbecility of ai^£3(Tioi7, 



tf I maj be allowed the expression, are the most 
probable causca of tliis incuoEi&teut beiiaviour. 
To avoid metaphyj»ical disquisitions, let us try if we 
can set our judgments by comparison. I\Ien ol'tUe 
weakest stomachs are very solicitous of the greatest 
variety od' dishes and the highest sauces, which they 
constantly reject upon tasting, being as they con- 
fess, too stroog for them, though the objects of their 
desire and expectation before they were brought 
upon the table. It is also observable^ that when 
gentlemen a(ter a certain age devote themselves U> 
the fair-sex, they generally pursue with more fervor, 
and always express themselves with more warmth, 
than when in the heat of youth, so long as the game 
is. out of reach ; but a nearer prospect of success 
soon discovers the difference between natural heat» 
and the delusion of false desire and imaginary pas- 
sion. The sportsman cannot be more apprehensive 
and concerned for the death of the hare he wishes to 
save, than the old gallant is at the approaching op^ 
portunity of accomplishing his desires ; which if he 
obtain, I am afraid he will sing no other Te Deim 
than that of Py rrhus — Such anatk^r victory •will rtfw 

> ■ ■■ A^ivi^ue f« vnh$re pomitni 

was a famous quotation of Dr. Bentley's on the sud- 
den death of an old bridegroom. 

To avoid a dry argument, and as I do not remember 
to have seen this subject touched upon by any writer 
ancient or modem, J have endeavoured to throw it 
into measure. 

Ye sag^ say, who know mankind^ 
Whence, to their real profit blind, 
All leave those fields wrhich might produce 
Fit game for pastime or for usq ^ 
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Hit ^pdft^taM wrm Ai!f faMh^^' 

Ani lofe to toift Ike temn farftke ; 
SodoBT tfaeir flMMm will «f«ii^ ' 
TbM iM the chMM of bdi« 4iqf«i 

- Daxotas etcrlft ttfrud 
f ml nwn liMfii <lnmM iBiiirtr>i oi 

H ml J lit iif I wMHii I II II ill iiiHiiwi, 
Wfaek drtaiknig «ith a cMhiiittyft^ptow- 
Of kdles l» wffl ifek Imr aOMi 
Tiny lUik MMit'flise tarn tek^a tMP% 
Or «lMd« F^taeror Spuii wiH ^mtr 
BMif tbk MjpAr te mail»- 
He^MBtkAt him «bo«C tiM M*i 
He MO «r lottt it laM Mglifi^MVu 
Or if fimne ftuttiMirDf «tsto 
WA Hbofft to toHrttf £ara|ittVi«li^ 
Tfa'itiilpwliMto^liiMittto,- . 

Te piUto of MHqp^ mijMM imIiAhh 
Yltl^, «t Hidltao'i kSflflNl^ elA ik 

On HO difecoar«e iMt pities. 

Oitce were the linguist, and Hie tetd^ 

The objects of his chief reggard ; 

Now with expressive shrugs and teoi^s 

He files the haunts of men of booics : 

Yet o'er his clips y^iH condescend 

To toast the prebend §ot his friend : 

For depth of reading tell his merit. 

Extol his style for force and spirit : 

Ask where he preach'd, or what his text, 

Jnquire what work hell publish next : 

What depth of matter, how he treats it*^ 

He can't be easy till he gets it. 

Wet from the press 'tis sent him dowa^ 

Three days before 'tis on the towir: 

The title rea<| (for never tnore is) 

Next having v9iAt€K don. autiomp, 
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Pie spends at least the time in finding, 
A place to suit its size and binding, 
As might have serv'd, if well directed. 
To read the volume thus neglected. 

When last with Atticus I din'd, 
Damoetas there I chancM to find. 
Who strait addressed me with complaint * 

How Pollio talk'd of the Levant ; 
And how he teaz'd him near an hour 
With the Grand Signior and his pew'r : 
Then Athens' ruin'd domes explained, 
And what in Egypt still remain'd. 
This talk Damoetas could not bear, 
For Pollio had himself been there ; 
But from some fellow of a college 
Would think the subjects worth his knowledge. 

The table now remov'd, again 
Began Damoetas to complain ; 
' I knew Eugenius in his prime, 
' liie best (Companion of his time ; 
^ But since he's got to yonder board, 

* You never hear him speak a word, 

* But tiresome schemes of navigation, 

* The built of vessels and their station — 
^ Such stuff as spoils all conversation.' 

' Good Atticus, repeat the verses, 

* You lately said were made by Thyrsis.* 
John at that instant introduces 
This very servant of the muses ; 
Damoetas starts, and in confusion. 
Cursing the d— »d ill-tim'd intrusioOi 
Whispers the servant in his ear, 
^ John, be so good to call a chair;' 
And flies the spot, alarm'd with dread^ 
Lest Thyrsis should begin to read. 
' And yet, for all he holds this rule| 
Damoetas is hi fact no fool : 

VOL. XXVI. B B 



Ketch her Sir Thomas for Sir liana; 
>ior bid hif coarhntan drive a' iiijjhis 
To parish-church instead of White's; 
>'or make his parly or his bets 
\\'ith those who never paj* their debts ; 
Nor at dessert of wa\ and china 
Neglect the eatables, if anv. 
To sriifcil the i-haplet in the middle, 
Or taste the Chelsea- china tiddte. 
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To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

SlK, 

■ 1 HAVE heep betrayed and ruined hy ih. 
mankind. My lather vraa a merchant o 
able note in this town ; but by unavoidabl 
niisfurtunes, be died two years agn, brol 
and insolvent. 1 was his onlv child and 



I \vu9 ignorant of his circumstances^ and thcrefort 
felt not my misfortune in its full force till a month 
after his death : at which time his creditors entered 
upon his house, sold all his furniture and effects, and 
left mii nothing but my clothes and trinkets, which 
they had no right to take from me. 

In the days of my prosperity 1 had a maid-ser* 
vaiit, of whom I was extremely fond ; and to whorn^ 
upon her marriage with a reputable tradesman, I 
gave a little portion of 6fty pounds, which were left 
me by a relation. This young woman was lately 
become a widow ; and being left in but indiflereiit 
circumstances, she hired a large house near the Ex- 
change, and let lodgings for her support. It was to 
this woman that I flew for shelter; bemg no more 
tlian eighteen years of age, and as my father used 
often to tell me, too handsome to have friends. 

I do not mention this circumstance, indeed I do 
not, as any thing to be vain of: Heaven knows that 
I am humbled by it to the very dust : I only intn^* 
duced it as the best excuse I could think of for the 
unkindness of my acquaintance. 

J was received by this favourite servant with great 
appearance of gratitude and esteem. She seemed 
to pity my misfojtunes, and to take every opportu* 
nity of comforting and obliging me. 

Among the gentlemen that lodged at her house, 
there was one whom she used to talk of with great 
pleasure. One day, after I had lived with her 
about a week, she told me that this gentleman had 
a great inclination to be known to me, and that if I 
had no objection to company, he would drink tea 
\\ith me that afternoon. She had hardly done 
spoaking, when the gentleman entered the room. I 
was angry in my heart at this freedom; but his 
genteel appearance and behaviour soon got the bctt** 
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ter of mv resentment, and made me listen to his 
conversation with more than common attention. — 
To be as short as I can, this first vbit made me de- 
sirous of a second, that second of a third, and the 
third of a thousand more : all of ii'hich he seemed 
as eager to pay as I was willing to receive. 

I'he house was so crouded with lodgers, that tbe 
mistress of it had only one parlour for herself and 
me ; and as she had almost constant employment at 
home, my lover had very few opportunities of en- 
tertaining me alone. But the presence of a third 
person did not hinder him from declaring the most 
tender and unalterable love for me, nor did it awe 
me from discovering how pleasing and happy I was 
at the conquest I had made. 

In this delighUul situation near a twelvemonth 
passed away ; during which time he would often la- 
ment his dependence upon an old uncle, who, be 
said, would most assuredly disinherit him, if be 
married a woman without a fortune. 

I wanted no better reason for this delav; and 
was waiting for an event that promised me the pos- 
sessii)n of all I wished for, when my happiness was 
inteniipted by the most villainous contrivance that 
ever was heard of. 

I had walked out one morning to buy some shades 
of silk, in order to tinish the covering of a settee 
v.liicli I wjis working for my benefactress; and was 
return in" home throuih a by-court, when to my 
inexpressible surprise, 1 found myself stopt by tuo 
men, who, producing what they called a writ against 
me, hurried me into a coach, and ct)nveyed me, half 
dead with terror, to a wretched house whose win- 
dows were guarded with iron bars. 

As soon as I had power to speak, I desired to 
know by whom and for what crime I was tl us 
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cruell}^ insulted. They shewed me without hesita* 
tion their authority ; by which it appeared that the 
woivian with whom I Hved had ordered me to be 
arrested for a debt of thirty pounds, which she had 
sworn I owed her for board and lodgings. * It is 
impossible !' cried I ; * she cannot have served m« 
60 ! I'here must be some mistake in this ! Send 
for her this moment ! I am sure it is a mistake V 

* Very possible, madam,' answered one of the fel- 
lows with a smile ; ' but if you would take my ad- 
vice, it should be to send for a gentleman instead 
of the pluintilf. A young lady like you, madam, 
need not stay here for a debt of tliirty pounds/ 

* Go where 1 send you, sir,' sara I ; * tell her what 
has happened to me, and bid her hasten to me, if 
fche would save my life.' The fellow shook his head 
as" he went out, but promised to do as I directed. 
His companion asked me what I pleased to call for, 
and explained his meaning by teUing me I was in a 
public house. 1 bid him call for what he liked, and 
charge it to me ; he thanked me very civilly and 
locking the door after him, left me to myself. 

I had now a little leisure to reflect upon tliis ad- 
venture ; but the more 1 thought of it, the greater 
was my perplexity. I remained in this uncomfort^ 
able suspence for near an hour, when 1 heard the 
door open with some precipitation, and saw my 
lover enter the room with an astonishment not to be 
imagined. * Good God!* said he, snatching me lu 
iiis arms, * is this an apartment for my charmer?— 
'i'hat inhuman woman I' — * What wqman ?* said l,- 
interrupting him ; * can it be possible T — * Sh^ owns 
it heiself,' answered he; * this professing friend, 
this grateful servant, owns that she has arrested 
you.' I was ready to faint at what I heard ; but 
i'€covering myself as well as I could, I inquired 
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intotiienolmsoftlntwoiiutpi'icnMlte* ^Ifarma- 
tivcy'lM nplicri, 'wwcfanee; I.lMHi MMte words 
witli har tiro dajs ago^ awl timHaMd her in jest 
tfaftt I voaU km her lodgwigk She thiNq^ me 
in inniest; niid bdieving I was soon to muarty the 
oi^fll whom I denied on, she detsnninod to make 
wlnt maaey she conkl of Me, by aireadng my 
sweet gifL She was not mistaken when she gpiessed 
with what haste I shovM cUacbarge the debt.. JHere, 
eir/ continned he, torniag to the ba^iff^ ^ is the fiitt 
aam, and a gmtnity for joorsdC Cooaey madaoiy 
let aa eachange thif deteited jdace^ for apartnienU 
more worthy of yon.' 

Hie coach that bnmght him tp my prison was at 
the door. He immediately fut me into it, and 
condneted me to a laca«hopf upon Lndgata-lnlL I 
imnained in the coach while he ati^ into the shop, 
and continned for a nmmte or two in coiiversaUoa 
with the mistress of it ; when ratoming to me with 
great cheerfulness, he gave me joy of his success, 
and handed me up stairs into pleasant and conveni- 
ent apartments. The exact order in which I found 
every thing in these apartments put me upon ob- 
serving Uiat the. owner of them was a prophetess, 
and knew that I should have need of them that very 
morning. My lover made no answer to my re- 
mark, but straining me in his arms, and almost pres- 
sing me to death, he called them my bridal apart- 
ments, and bid me welcome to them as such. He 
then went down to order dinner and a bottle of 
champaign from the tavern^ and returned to me 
with so much love and joy in his looks, that 1 was 
cliarmed with hifn beyond expression. When din- 
aer was removed, and the servant who attended us 
withdrawn, he said and looked so many fond and 
endearing things, and mingled such caresses with 
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his words and looks ; forcing upon me at the same 
time three or four glasses of a wine I was not used 
to, that my heart, warm as it was before with lovfe 
and gratitude, consented to his desires, and in one 
fatal moment betrayed me to a villain. 

I lived in this guilty commerce till the effects 
of it made me apprehensive of being a mother in 
a few weeks. 1 had often pressed him for the per- 
formance of his promises ; find was now resolved 
to be more particularly urgent with him upon that 
subject ; but instead of listening to me as I hoped 
he would, he called hastily for his sword, and too)^ 
leave of me till the evening. 

I expected his return with- the utmost impatience. 
The evening came ; another, and another after that ; 
but I neither saw him nor heard from him. Upon 
the fourth day of his leaving me, I received a visit 
from the mistress of the house, who, to my great 
astonishment, addressed me in these words. 

* I thought, madam, at your entrance into this 
house, that you were a married woman. The lady 
who hired the lodgings for you two days before^ 
gave me assurance that you were married.' * Wh^t 
lady '/ cried I. ' You acnaze me ! I heard not of 
these lodgings till I had taken possession of them. 
Be quick and tell me who was this lady ?' * Alas '.* 
answered my visitor, * I knew not till this morning 
that you were fallen into the snares of the worst of 
women, and the most artful of men.' She saw my 
amazement ; but desiring my attention, proceeded 
thus : * As for the gentleman (if he deserves the 
name of one) you will never see him more.' * How^ 
madam, never see him more l' interrupted I.-^— My 
voice failed me as I uttered these words ; and. lean- 
ing backwards in my chair, I fainted away. She 
recovered me from ■ my swoon, and then went on. 
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^^^ ! ih bos juat dow sent his servant to discharge the 
^^B llodgiDgB ; of whom wlien 1 inquired bow you were 
^^^ te be token CAre ol' in your approaching hour, hii 
^^B amswer was, that be had no commission to speak 
^^B to such qiicstioDS. Pray, madam,' continued she, 
^^m * b it true that you were arrested in the street tLc. 
^^K norning of your entrance into these lodgiogs?' 1 
^^B told her yes. 'The servant .then is honest,' she H- 
^^B ^liid; ' he has given me your whole history. The 
^^H Contrivers of that arrest were the womaa where yon 
^^B lodged, and the villain whom you trusted. Their 
^^B design was lo fling you entirely into his power, tliat 
^m Ik might use it to your destruction. But do not it- 
^M Bpair, madam,' added she, seeing me in the uunost 
H Bffltction; 'all women are not monsters. I hav« 
* mmpassion upon your youth, and will assist yru in 
your distresses. These apartments are y cur's, till you 
desire to resign them: nor shall any diing be want- 
ing that your situation shall require, or .that a lady 
ic happier circumstances would wish to be proviiicd 
^_ with. And herealttr, il' you should chiise to con- 
tinue with me, and assist me in my busicess, 1 will 
look upon you as my daughter, and forget every 
thing which has befallen you.' 

Oppressed aa I was with grief and shame, my 
heart bounded at this proposal 1 fell upon the neck 
of my bene&ctresB, and' bedewed it with my tears ; 
telling her, as well as those tears would permit me, 
that 1 was bound to her for ever, and would wish fur 
no other happiness than to love and please her. 

Three months are past since 1 have been the mo- 
ther of a sweet boy j in all which time 1 have nevei 
seen (and I pray heartily that I never may see) hia 
iltbumaa father. The generous woman, who sup- 
Mrts me, is even kinder to me than her promise. 
oiu pays herself, she says, in the coiofortcble 
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ight that she has been an instrument in the hand 
leaven to save me from destruction. She told 
yesterday, that the stratagem by which this mon- 
got me into his power, with every particular of 
behaviour to me before and after it, is his fa- 
rite subject in all companies. To deprive him 
efore of his principal pleasure, I have thought 
)er to take the story out of his hands by telling 
lyself. 

I am, SiRy 

Your most humble sercanty 

AilAVDAm 
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